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THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


IBSEN himself has told us, in his preface to the second 
edition of The Feast at Sollwug, how the reading of 
the Icelandic fami
agas suggested to him, in germ, 
the theme of The Vikings at Helgeland. What he 
first saw, he says, was the contrasted figures of the 
two women who ultimately became Hiördis and Dagny, 
together with a great banquet-scene at which an inter- 
change of taunts and gibes should lead to tragic 
consequences. So far as one can gather from this 
statement, the particular theme which he ultimately 
borrowed from the Volsung-Saga had not yet entered 
his mind. On the other hand, the conception of the 
two women's characters was certainly not new to him, 
seeing that a similar contrast presents itself in his 
very earliest work, Catilina, between the aptly-named 
Furia and the gentle Aurelia; while even in Lady 
IJlger of Ostråt it reappears, somewhat disguised, 
in the contrast between Inger Gyldenlöve and her 
daughter Eline. While the scheme of The Vikings 
was still entirely vague, however, fresh influences, 
both of a personal and of a literary nature, intervened, 
and, transpo
i
 the theme from the purely dramatic 
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into the lyrical key, he produced The Feast at Solhoug. 
The foster-sisters, Hiòrdis and Dagny became the 
sisters MargH and Signe, and the banquet, instead of 
being the culminating-point of the dramatic action, 
p
came its mere background. 
The faet probably is that in 1855 the poet found 
himself still unripe for the intense effort of dramatic 
concentration involved in such a work as The Vikings. 
Probably, too, he knew that neither his actors nor his 
public at the Bergen Theatre were prepared to go 
back to the primitive austerity of the heroic age, as it 
was beginning to body itself forth in his mind. The 
good B
e nsers were accustoE1 ed either to F.æ.Q ch 
intrigue (such as he had given them in Lady Inger), QI. 
t o 
nish lyrical rom 
 ; and he perhaps fore- 
saw that the ru lI ng taste of Bergen would be as 
hard to contend against as, in the sequel, the ruling 
taste of Copenhagen actually proved to be. At all 
events, from whatever mingling of motives, he put 
the heroic theme aside for two years, while he kept to 
the key of lyrical romanticism not only in the Feast at 
Solhoug, written in the summer of 1855, but also in 
the very feeble Olaf Liliekrans, conceived much earlier, 
but written in 1856. Not until he had left Bergen 
behind him and returned to Christiania in the summer 
of 1857, did the poet take up again,: and rapidly work 
out, the theme of The Vikings. It is almoßt incon- 
ceivable that only a year should have intervened 
between it and Olaf Liliekrans. 
Paul Botten-Hansen, perhaps Ibsen's closest friend 
of those days, has stated that The Vikings was begun 
in verse. If so, the metre chosen was probably the 
twelve-syllable measure of OehlenschHiger's Balder's 
Death, supposed to represent the iambic trimeter of 
the Greek dramatists. In an essay On the Heroic 
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Ballad, written in Bergen in the early months of 
1857, Ibsen had condemned, as a medium for the 
treatment of Scandinavian themes, the iambic deca- 
syllable (our blank verse) in which Oehlenschläger 
had written most of his plays, and which Ibsen him- 
self had adopted in his early imitation of Oehlensch- 
läger, The Hero's Grave. Blank verse Ibsen regarded 
as "entirely foreign" to Norwegian-Danish prosody, 
and, moreover, a product of Christian influences; 
whereas pagan antiquity, if treated in verse at all, 
ought to be treated in the pagan measure of the 
Greeks. A t the same time we find him expressing a 
doubt whether Oehlenschläger's Hakon Jarl might 
not have been just as poetic in prose as in verse-a 
doubt which clearly shows in what direction his 
thoughts were turning. It must be regarded as a 
great mercy that he abandoned the iambic trimeter, 
which, in Oehlenschläger's hands, was nothing but an 
unrhymed Alexandrine with the cæsura displaced. 
This same essay On the Heroic Ballad throws a 
curious light on the difficulties which occasioned the 
long delay between the conception and the execution 
of The Vikings. He lays it down that "the heroic 
ballad is much better fitted than the saga for dramatic 
treatment. The saga is a great, cold, rounded and 
self-contained epos, essentially objective, and exclu- 
sive of all lyricism. . . . If, now, the poet is to extract 
a dramatic work from this epic material, he must 
necessarily bring into it a foreign, a lyrical, element; 
for the drama is well known to be a higher blending l 
of the lyric and the epos." This" well-known" 
dogma he probably accepted from the German æsthe- 
ticians with whom, about this time, he seems to have 
busied himself. A little further on, he adds that the 
accommodating prosody of the ballads gives room for 
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"many freedoms which are of great importance to 
dramatic dialogue," and consequently prophesies a 
great future for the drama drawn from this source. 
It was a luckless prophecy. He himself, though ap- 
parently he little guessed it, had done his last work in 
lyrical romance; and though it has survived, sporadi- 
cally, in Danish and even in German literature, it can 
count but few masterpieces during the past half. 
century. Perhaps, however, Hauptmann's Sun7æn Bell 
might be taken as justifying Ibsen's forecast. 1 
It must have been very soon after this essay was 
published (l\Iay 1857) that Ibsen disco.!ered h
 to 
impose dra matic form upon the epic material of th e 
Ragas, WitII0u t d. raggIng 1Il a n3 forp.i
n lyrICal elemen t. 
He suddenly saw his way, it would seem, t o repro- 
ducing in dialogue the terse, unvarnished prose of the 
sagas themselves, eloquent in reticence rather than in 
rhetorical or lyrical abundance. 
Had he, or had he not, in the meantime read 
Björnson's one-act play, Between the Battles 1 It was 
not produced until October 27, 1857, by which time 
The Yilângs must have been almost, if not quite, 
finished. But Ibsen may have seen it in manuscript 
several months earlier, and it may have put him on 
the track of the form in which to cast his saga- 
material. The style of The Vilcings is incomparably 
firmer, purer, more homogeneous and clear-cut than 
that of Between the Battles; but Björnson's mediæva
 
comedietta (it is really little more) may quite well 
have given Ibsen a valuable impulse towards the 
adaptation of the saga-style to drama. The point, how- 
ever, is of little Inoment. It is much more importnnt to 


1 Though he himself wrote no more plays in the key of The 
Feast at Solhoug. the" accommodating prosody" of the ballads 
bad doubtless its influence on the metres of Peer Gynt. 
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note that while Ibsen was writing The Vikings Björnson 
was writing his peasant-idyll S?Jlluöve Solbakken; so that 
these two corner-stones of modernN orwegian literature 
were laid, to all intent
 and purposes, simultaneously. 
In an autobiographic letter to Peter Hansen,l 
written in 1870, Ibsen mentions this play very 
briefly: "The VilâJlgs at Helgeland I wrote whilst I 
was engaged to be married. For Hiördis I had the 
same model as I took afterwards for Svanhild in 
Lore's Comedy." More noteworthy is his preface to a 
German translation of the play, published in 1876. 
It rnns as follows : 
"In issuing a German translation of one of my 
earlier dramatic works, it may not be superfluous to 
remark that.. I have taken the material of this play, 
not from the J\T"ibelungcnlicd, but in part-and in part 
only-from a kindred Scandinavian source, the 
Volsung-Saga. More essentially, however, my poem 
may be said to be founded upon the various Icelandic 
family-sagas, in which it often seems that the titanic 
conditions and occurrences of the Nibelungenlied and 
the Volsung-Saga have 
imply been reduced to human 
dimen8ions. Hence I think we may conclude that the 
situations and events depicted in these two documents 
were typically characteristic of our common Germanic 
life in the earliest historical times. If this view be 
justified, it disposes of the reproach that in the present 
drama our national mythic world is brought down to a 
lower plane than that to which it belongs. The ideal- t l 
ised, and in some degree impersonal, myth-figures are 
exceedingly ill-adapted for representation on the Rt.age 
of to-day; and, however this may be, it was not my 
aim to present our mythic world, but 
imply o
r lif e 
in primitive tíïñëS:" ---- "-- ." ---- 
...
-- 
1 Correspondence, Letter 74- 
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The reasoning of this passage does not seem very 
cogent; but it expresses clearly enough the design 
which the poet proposed to himself. Before discussing 
the merits of the play, however, I may as well com- 
plete the outline of its external history. 
Part of that external history is written by Ibsen 
himself, in letters to the Christiania Press of the day. 
In the autumn of 1857, he presented the play to the 
Christiania Theatre, then occupied by a Danish 
company, under Danish management. After a long 
delay, he ascertained that it had been accepted and 
would be produced in March 1858. He then proposed 
to consult with the manager as to the casting of the 
piece, but found that that functionary had no clear con- 
ception of either the plot or the characters, and there- 
fore left him a couple of months in which to study it. 
At the end of that time the poet again reminded the 
potentate of his existence, and learned that" since the 
economic status and prospects of the theatre did not 
permit of its paying fees for original works," the pro- 
posed production could not take place. Ibsen hints that, 
had the choice been offered him, he would have con- 
sented to the performance of the piece without fee or 
reward. As the choice was not offered him, he regarded 
the whole episode as a move in the anti-national policy 
of the Danish management; and the controversy which 
arose out of the incident doubtless contributed to the 
nationalisation of the Christiania Theatre-the super- 
session of Danish by Norwegian managers, actors and 
authors-which took place during the succeeding 
decade. 
In the meantime, almost simultaneously with the 
rejection of the play by the Christiania Theatre, it 
was rejected by the Royal Theatre in Copenhagen. 
T he director, J. L. Heiberg, was then regarded as an 
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autocrat in the æsthetic world; and his report on The 
Vikings is now a curiosity of literature. He declared 
that nothing was so "monotonous, tiresome and 
devoid of all poetry" as the Icelandic family-sagas; 
he could not endure their" wildness and rawness" on 
the stage; the saga style, as reproduced by Ibsen, 
seemed to him "mannered and affected"; and he 
concluded his judgment in these terms: "A Norwegian 
theatre will scarcely take its rise from such experi- 
ments, and the Danish theatre has fortunately no 
need for them." 
The play was published in April 1858 as a supple- 
ment to a Christiania illustrated paper, the author 
receiving an "honorarium" of something less than 
Æ7. On November 24, 1858, it was produced at the 
little "Norwegian Theatre" in Christiania, of which 
the poet was then director. At the Bergen Theatre it 
was produced in 1859, at the Christiania Theatre (by 
that time pretty well Norwegianised) in 1861. It 
did not make its way to Copenhagen and Stockholm 
until 1875. In 1876 it was acted at the Court 
Theatres of Munich and Dresden, and at the Vienna 
Burgtheater. Thenceforward it was pretty frequently 
seen on the German stage; but it does not seem to 
have reached Berlin (Deut8ches Theater) until 1890. 
In 1892 it was produced in Moscow. The only pro- 
duction in the English language of which any account 
has reached me took place in 1903 at the Imperial 
Theatre, London, when Miss Ellen Terry appeared as 
Hiördis and Mr. Oscar Asche as Sigurd. The scenery 
and dresses were designed by Miss Terry's son, 
Mr. Gordon Craig. 
It would need not merely an essay, but a volume, to 
discuss the relation of The Vikings to its mythic mate- 
rial, and to other modern treatments of that material 
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-Friedrich Hebbel'sDie Nibelungen,RichardiWagner'g 
Ring de?" Nibelungen, &c. The poet's actual indebted- 
ness to the Volsung-Saga is well summarised by Henrik 
J æger in his "Life of Ibsen": "Like Sigurd 
Fafnir's-bane," he says, "Sigurd Viking has achieved 
the deed which Hiördis (Brynhild) demands of the 
man who shall wed her; and, again like his heroic 
namesake, he has renounced her in favour of his 
foster-brother, Gunnar, himself taking another to 
wife. This other woman reveals the secret in the 
course of an altercation with Hiördis (BrynhiId), who, 
in consequence of this discovery, brings about Sigurd's 
death and her own. The reader will observe that we 
must keep to very general terms if they are to fit 
both the saga and the drama. Are there any further 
coincidences ? Yes, one. After Gudrun has betrayed 
the secret, there comes a scene in which she seeks to 
appease Brynhild, and begs her to think no more of 
it; then follows a scene in which Sigurd explains to 
Brynhild how it all happened; and finally a scene in 
which Brynhild goads Gunnar to kill Sigurd. All 
these scenes have their parallels in the third act of 
The "Vikings; but their order is different, and none of 
their wording has been adopted." From the family- 
sagas, again, not only the stature of the characters, 
so to speak, but several details of incident and dia- 
logue are borrowed. The boasti ng-m a tch at Gun nar's 
fea
t, which, as we have s
 ;as õ'ne of the first 
ele
ents of the story to present itself to Ibsen's 
mind, has many analogies in Icelandic lore. Örnulf's 
questions as to how Thorolf fell are borrowed from 
Egils Saga, and so is the idea of his "drapa," or 
funeral chant over his dead sons. Sigurd and Hiördis 
are, perhaps, almost as closely related to Kiartan and 
Gudrun in the La3Jdæla Saga as to Sigurd Fafnir's- 


'
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bane and Brynhild. Indeed, Ibsen seems to have 
reckoned too confidently on the unfamiliarity of his 
public with the stores of material upon which he drew. 
Not, of course, that there could be any question of 
plagiarism. The sagas were as legitimately at Ibsen's 
service as were Plutarch and Holinshed at Shake- 
speare's. But having been himself, as he tells us, 
almost ignorant of the existence of these sagas until 
he came across N. M. Petersen's translation of them 
he forgot that people who had long known and loved 
them might resent t.he removal of this trait and that 
from its original setting, and might hold it to be, in 
its new context, degraded and sentimentalised. " Ii; 
may be," writes H. H. Boyesen, in his generally 
depreciatory remarks on the play, "that my fondness 
for these sagas themselves prevents me from relishing 
the modification and remoulding to which Ibsen has 
subjected them." Dr. Brandes, too, points to a par- 
ticular instance in which the sense of degradation 
could not but be felt. The day-dream as to the hair- 
woven bowstring which Hiördis relates to Sigurd in 
the third act (p. 84) is in itself effective enough; but 
anyone who knows the splendid passage in NiaZs 
Saga, on which it is founded, cannot but feel that the 
actual (or at any rate legendary) event is impoverished 
by being dragged in under the guise of a mere morbid 
fantasy. 
On the whole, I think Ibsen can scarcely escape the 
charge of having sentimentalised the sagas in the 
same way, though not in the same degree, in which 
Tennyson has sentimentalised the Arthurian legends. 
Indeed, Sigurd the Strong is not without points of 
resemblance to the Blameless King of the Idylls. 
But, for my part, I cannot regard this as a very 
serious charge. The Vikings is the work of a man 
U b 
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still young (29), who had, moreover, developed very 
slowly. It is st.ill ste

 
 in rO!illl nticism, though 
not in the almost boyish lyricism of Us predecessors. 
The poet is not yet intellectually mature-very far 
from it. But here, for the first time, we are unmis- 
takably face to face with a great imagination and a 
specifically dramatic endowment of the first order. 
rrhe germs of promise discernible in Lady Inger have 
ripened into rare technical mastery. 
Ibsen was doubtless right in feeling that the super- 
human fi 
 ures of the mythical sagas were i mpossible 
'""--- - - 
on the non-musical stage, J ust as Wagner -wãS right in 
feeling that tIle w orld -of myth could be embodied only 
in an atmosphere of music. The reduction, then, of the 
V olsungs and Niblungs to the stature of the men of 
the family-sagas was not only judicious, but necessary. 
But was it judicious to go to the myth-sagas for the 
initial idea of a play which had to be developed in 
terms of the family-sagas? Scarcely, I think. The 
weak points in the structure of the story are precisely 
those at which the poet has had to replace supernatural 
by natural machinery. To slay a dragon and to break 
through a wall of fire, even with magical aid, are ex- 
ploits which we can accept, on the mythic plane, as 
truly stupendous. But it is impossible to be really 
impressed by the slaying of Hiördis'3 bear, or to share 
in the breathless admiration with which that achieve- 
ment is always mentioned. If the bear is to be re- 
garded as a fabulous monl:olter, it might just as well be 
a dragon at once; if it is to be accepted as a real 
quadruped, the killing of it is no such mighty matter. 
'Ve feel it, in fact, to be a mere substitute, a more or 
less ludicrous makeshift. Ânù in the same way, 
Sigurd's renunciation of Hiördis becomes very difficult 
to accept when all supernatural agency-magic potion, 
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.. ,., l' 
or other sleight of wizardry-is eliminated. We feel 
 ? . lA 
that he behaves like a nincompoop in despairing of 
winning her for himself, merely because she does not 
show an obviously" coming on" disposition, and like 
an immoral sen timentalist in handing her over to 
Gunnar. This, to be sure, is the poet's own criticism 
of his action. It is the lie which Sigurd and Gunnar \ 
conspire to tell, or rat h
r to enact, that lies at the root 
of the whole tragedy. We have here Ibsen's first 
treatment of the theme with which he is afterwards so 
much concerned-the necessity of truth as the basis 
of every human relation. Gunnar's acquiescence in 
Sigurd's heroic menc1
wity is as clearly condemned and 
punished as, in Pillm's of Society, Bernick's acquies- 
cence in J ohan's almost equally heroic self-sacrifice. 
BoLh plays convey a warning against excesses of 
altruism, and show that we have no right to offer sacri- 
fices which the person benefiting by them has no right 
to accept. But to indicate a correct moral judgment 
of Sigurd's action is not to make it psychologically 
plausible. We feel, I repeat, that the poet is trying 
in vain to rationalise a series of actions which are r 'J ;.JeW I) -4 
 
comprehensible only on the supernatural plane. -/ r 
This unreality of plot involVëãã'Similar unreality, 
or at any rate extreme simplicity, of characterisation. 
All the personages are drawn in large, obvious traits, 
which never undergo the smallest modification. Sigurd 
is throughout the magnanimous hero, Dagny the sub- 
missive, amiable wife, Hiördis the valkyrie-virago, 
Gunnar the well-meaning weakling, not cowardly but 
inefficient. By far the most human anù most indi- 
vidual figure is old Örnulf, in whom the spirit of the 
family-sagas is magnificently incarnated. We feel 
throughout the inexperience of the author, his 
incuriousness of half-tones in character, his tendency 
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to view human relations and problems in a purely senti- 
mental light. To compare Hiördis with Hedda Gabler, 
Sigurd with Halvard Solness, is to realise what an 
immeasurable process of evolution the poet was 
destined to go through. Indeed, we as yet seem far 
enough off even from Duke Skule and Bishop Nicholas. 
But the man of inventive imagination and the man 
of the theatre are already here in all their strength. 
Whatever motives and suggestions Ibsen found in the 
s3gas, the construction of the play is all his own and 
is quite masterly. Exposition, development, the 
carrying on of the interest from act to act-all this is 
perfect in its kind. The play is " well-made" in the 
highest sense of the word. Already the poet show
 
himself consummate in his art of gradually lifting v eil 
af ter veil from the p a
 , an d ma k Ing each ne'Y- dis - 
covery inYDlv: 
 morA or less striking ch
in the 
rela
i o..!!.s of the persons on the st
 e. But it is not 
technically alone th a t the play i s great. The whole 
second act is a superbly designed and modulated piece 
of.
; and, for pure nobility and pathos, the scene 
of Örnulf's return-entirely of the poet's own inven- 
tion-is surely one of the greatest things in dramatic 
literature. It is marvellous that even æsthetic preju- 
dice should have prevented a man like J. L. Heiberg 
from recognising that he was here in presence of a 
great poet. The interest of the third act is mainly 
psychological, and the psychology, as we have seen, is 
neither very profound nor very convincing. But the 
fourth act, again, rises to a great height of romantic 
impressiveness. Whatever hints may have come from 
the sagas, the picture of Örn ulf' s effort of self-mastery 
is a very noble piece of work; and the plunge into 
supernaturalism at the close, in the child's vision of 
Asgirdsreien, with his mother leading the rout, seems 
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to me an entirely justified piece of imaginative daring. 
I cannot even agree with Dr. Brandes in condemning 
as " Geheimniskrãmerei " Sigurd's dying revelation of 
the fact that he is a Christian. It seems to me to har. 
monise entirely with the whole s e
imEill. tal colouring 
of the play. 'J'he worst flaws I find in this act are 
the terrible asides placed in the mouths of Gunnar 
and Dagny after the discovery of Sigurd's death. 


The word Vikings in the title is a very free rendering 
of Hæ1'mændenc, which sÏ1nply means" warriors." As 
"warriors," however, is a colourless word, and as 
Örnulf, Sigurd, and Gunnar all are, or have been, 
actually vikings, the substitution seemed justifiable. I 
would beg. however hopelessly, that "viking" should 
be pronounced so as to rhyme not with" liking" but 
with '
seeking," or at worst with" kicking." Helge- 
land, it may be mentioned, is a province or district in 
the nor th of Norway. 
Örnulf's "drapa" and his snatches of verse are 
rhymed as well as alliterated in the original. I had 
the less hesitation in suppressing the rhyme, as it was 
actually foreign to the practice of the skalds. 


7 
I 
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SIX years elapsed between the composition of The 
Vikings and that of The Pretenders. 1 In the interval 
Ibsen wrote Love's Comedy, and brought all the world 
of Norwegian philistinism, and (as we should now say) 
suburbanism, about his ears. 'Vhereas hitherto his 
countrymen had ignored, they now execrated him. In 
his autobiographic letter of 1870, to Peter Hansen, he 
wrote: "The only person who at that time approved 
of the book was my wife. . . . My countrymen ex- 
comm unica ted me. All were against me. The fact 
that all were against me-that there was no longer any 
one outside my own family circle of whom I could 
say' He believes in me '-must, as you can easily see, 
have aroused a mood which found its outlet in The 
Pretenders." It is to be noted that this was written 
during a period of estrangement from Björnson. I do 
not know what was Björnson's attitude towards Love's 
Comedy in particular; but there can be no doubt that, 
in general, he believed in and encouraged his brother 
1 The original title Kongsemnerne might be more literally 
translated "The Scions of Royalty." It is rendered by Brandes 
in German" Königsmaterie," or "the stuff from which kings are 
made. t
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poet, and employed his own growing influence in efforts 
to his advantage. In representing himself as standing 
quite alone, Ibsen probably forgets, for the moment, 
his relation to his great contemporary. 
Yet the relation to Björnson lay at the root of the 
character-contrast on which The P'1'etenders is founded. 
Ibsen always insisted that each of his plays gave poetic 
form to some motive gathered from his own experience 
or observation ; and this is very clearly true of the 
present play. Ever since SY'ilnäve Solbakken had 
appeared in 1857, Björnson, the expansive, eloquent, 
lyrical Björnson, had been the darling child of fortune. 
He had gone from success to success unwearied. He 
was recognised throughout Scandinavia (in Denmark 
no less than in Norway) as the leader of the rising 
generation in almost every branch of imaginative 
literature. He was full, not only of inspiration and 
energy, but of serene self-confidence. Meanwhile 
Ibsen, nearly five years older than he, had been pursuing 
his slow and painful course of development in compara- 
tive obscurity, in humiliating poverty, and amid almost 
complete lack of appreciation. " lVIr. Ibsen is a great 
cipher" (or "nullity") wrote a critic in 1858; another, 
in 1863, laid it down that "Ibsen pas a certain tech. 
nical and artistic talent, but nothing of what can be 
called' genius.' " The scoffs of the critics, however, 
were no t the sorest trials that he had to bear. What was 
hardest to contend against was the doubt as to his own 
poetic calling and election that constantly beset him. 
This doubt could not but be generated by the very 
tardiness of his mental growth. We see him again 
and again (in the case of Olaf Liliekrans, of The 
Vikings, of Love's Oomedy, and of The Pretenders itself), 
conceiving a plan and then abandoning it for years- 
no doubt because he found himself, in one respect or 
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another, unripe for its execution. Every such expe- 
rience must have involved for him days and weeks of 
fruitless effort and discouragement. To these moods 
of scepticism as to his own powers he gave expression 
in a series of poems (for the most part sonnets) pub- 
lished in 1859 under the title of I'll the Picture Gallery. V 
In it he represents the" black elf" of doubt, whisper- 
ing to him: " Your soul is like the dry bed of a mountain 
stream, in which the singing waters of poetry have 
ceased to flow. If a faint sound comes rustling down 
the empty channel, do not imagine that it portends 
the return of the waters-it is only the dry leaves 
eddying before the autumn wind, and pattering among 
the baITen stones." In those years of struggle and 
stress, of depressing criticism, and enervating self- 
criticism, he must often have compared his own lot 
and his own character with Björnson's, and perhaps, 
too, wondered whether there were no means by which 
}1e could appropriate to himself some of his younger 
and more facile brother-poet's kingly self-confidence. 
For this relation between two talents he partly found 
and partly invented a historic parallel in the relation 
between two rival pretenders to the Norwegian throne, 
HRkon HRkonsson and Skule BRrdsson. 
Dr. Brandes, who has admirably expounded the 
personal element in the genesis of this play, compares 
HRkon-Björnson and Skule-Ibsen with the Aladdin 
and N ureddin of Oehlenschläger's beautiful dramatic 
poem. Aladdin is the born genius, serene, light- 
hearted, a trifle shallow, who grasps the lnagic lamp 
with an unswerving confidence in his right to it. (" It 
is that which the Romans called ingeniurn," says Bishop 
Nicholas, "truly I am not strong in Latin; but 'twas 
called ingeniurn.") Nureddin, on the other hand, is 
the far profounder, more penetrating, but sceptical 
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and self-torturing spirit. When at last he seIzes 
Aladdin's lamp, as Skule annexes HRkon's king's 
thought, his knees tremble, and it drops from Lis 
grasp, just as the Genie is ready to obey him. 
It is needless to cite the passages from the scenes 
between Sku Ie and Bishop Nicholas in the second act, 
Skule and HRkon In the third, Skule and J atgeir in 
the fourth, in which this element of personal sym- 
bolism is present. The reader will easily recognise 
them, while recognising at the same time that their 
dramatic appropriateness, their relevance to the historic 
situation as the poet viewed it, is never for a mom.ent 
impaired. The underlying meaning is never allowed 
to distort or denaturalise the surface aspect of the 
picture. 1 The play may be read, understood, and fully 
appreciated, by a person for whom this underlying 
meaning has no existence. One does not point it out 
as an essential element in the work of art, or even as 
adding to its merit, but simply as affording a particu- 
larly clear instance of Ibsen's method of interweaving 
"Wahrheit" with" Dichtung." 
So early as 1858. soon after the completion of The 
Vikings, Ibsen had been struck by the dramatic 
material in Hålcon Hålconsson's Saga, as related by 
Snorri Sturlasson's nephew, Sturla Thordsson, and 
had sketched a play on the subject. At that time, 
however, he put the draft a8ide. It was only as the 
years went on, as he found himself "excOInluunicated" 
after Love's Comedy, and as the contrast between 
Björnson's fortune and his became ever more marked, 
that the figures of Skule and HRkon took more and 
more hold upon his imagination. In June 1863, he 
1 This remark does not apply, of course, to the satiric" para- 
basis" uttered by the Bishop's ghost in the fifth act. That is a 
totally different matter. 
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attended a "Festival of Song" at Bergen, and there 
met Björnson, who had been living abroad since 
1860. Probably under the stimulus of this meeting 
he set to work upon The Pretenders immediately on 
his return to Christiania, and wrote it with almost 
incredible rapidity. The manuscript went to the 
printers in September; the book was published in 
October 1863 (though dated 1864), and the play was 
produced at the Christiania Theatre, under the author's 
own supervision, on January 17, 1864. The production 
was notably successful; yet no one seems fully to have 
realised what it meant for Norwegian literature. Out- 
side of Norway, at any rate, it awoke no echo. George 
Brandes declares that sC:lrcely a score of copies of the 
play found their way to Denmark. Not until Ibsen 
had left Norway (April 1864) and had taken the 
Danish reading public by storm with Brand and Peer 
Gynt, did people go back upon l'he P'l'ctoule'l's anù 
discover what an extraordinary achievement it was. 
In January 1871, it was produced at the Royal 
Theatre, Copenhagen, where Emil Poulsen found in 
Bishop Nicholas one of the great triumphs of his 
career. It was produced by the lVIeiningen Company 
and at the l\Iunich Hoftheater in 1875, in Stockholm 
in 1879, at the Königliches Schauspielhaus, Berlin, and 
at the Vienna Burgtheater in 1891 ; and it has from 
time to time been acted at many other Scandinavian 
and German theatres. The character of Nicholas has 
fascinated many great actors: what a pity that it did 
not come in the way of Sir Henry Irving when he was 
at tbe height of his power! But of course no English 
actor-manager would dream of undertaking a character 
which dies in the middle of the third act. 
Ibsen's treatment of history in this play may be 
proposed as a model to other historio dramatists. 
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Although he has invented a great deal, his inventions 
supplement rather than contradict the records. Chro. 
nology, indeed, he treats with considerable freedom, 
and at the same time with ingenious vagueness. The 
general impression one receives in reading the play is 
that the action covers a space of four or five years; as 
a matter of fact it covers twenty-two years, between 
the folkmote in Bergen, 1218, and Skule's death, 1240. 
All the leading characters are historical; and although 
much is read into them which history does not warrant, 
there is little that history absolutely forbids us to con- 
ceive. 'The general features of the struggle between the 
two factions-HRkon's Birkebeiner, or Birchlegs, and 
Skule's Vargbælgs-are correctly enough reproduced. 
In his treatment of this period, the Norwegian histo- 
rian, J. E. Sars, writing thirteen years after the 
appearance of The Pretenders, uses terms which might 
almo
t have been suggested by Ibsen's play. "On the 
one side," he says, "we find strength and certainty, un 
the other lameness and lack of confidence. The old 
Birchlegs 1 go to work openly and straightforwardly, 
like men who are immovably convinced of the justice 
of their cause, and unwaveringly assured of its ultimate 
victory. Skule's adherents, on the other hand, are 
ever seeking by intrigues and chicanery to place 
stumbling-blocks in the way of their opponents' en- 
thusiasm." H
kon represented Sverre's ideal of a 
democratic kingship, independent of the oligarchy of 
bishops and barons. " He was," says Sars, "reared in 
the firm conviction of his right to the Throne; he grew 
up among the veterans of his grandfather's time, In
n 
imbued with Sverre's principles, from whom he ac- 
cepted them as a ready-made system, the realisation 
1 The followers of Håkon's grandfather, King Sverre. See 
Note, p. 125- 
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of which could only be a question of time. He stood 
from the first in a clear and straightforward position 
to which his whole personality corresponded. . . . He 
owed his chief strength to the repose and equilibrium 
of mind which distinguished him, and had its root in 
his unwavering sense of having right and the people's 
will upon his side." His great "king's-thought," 
however, seems to be an invention of the poet's. 
Skule, on the other hand, represented the old nobility 
in its struggle against the new monarchy. " He was 
the centre of a hierarchic aristocratic part.y; but after 
its repeated defeats this party must have been lacking 
alike in number and in confidence. . . . It was clear 
from the first that his attempt to reawaken the old 
wars of the succession in Norway was undertaken in 
the spirit of the desperate gambler, who does not 
count the chances, but throws at random, in the blind 
hope that luck may befriend him. . . . Skule's enter- 
prise had thus no support in opinion or in any pre- 
yailing interest, and one defeat was sufficient to crush 
him. " 
In the character of Bishop Nicholas, too, Ibsen has 
widened and deepened his historical material rather 
than poetised with a free hand. "Bishop Nicholas," 
says Sars, "represented rather the aristocracy . . . 
than the cloth to which he belonged. He had begun 
his career as a worldly chieftain, and, as such, taken 
part in Magnus Erlingsson's struggles with Sverre; 
and although he must have had some tincture of 
letters, since he could contrive to be elected a bishop 
. . . there is no lack of indications that his spiritual 
lore was not of the deepest. During his long partici- 
pation in the civil broils, both under Sverre and later, 
we see in him a man to whose character any sort of 
religious or ecclesiastical enthusiasm must have been 
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foreign, his leading motives being personal ambition 
and vengefulness rather than any care for general 
interests-a cold and calculating nature, shrewd but 
petty and without any impetus, of whom H
I{on 
HRkonsson, in delivering his funeral speech... 
could find nothing better to say than that he had not 
his equal in worldly wisdom (veraldm'vit)." I cannot 
find that the Bishop played any such prominent part 
in the struggle between the King and the Earl as 
Ibsen assigns to him, and the only foundation for the 
great death-bed scene seems to be the following pas- 
sage from Ht-ikon Hå!co1lsson's Saga, Cap. 138: "As 
Bishop Nicholas at that time lay very sick, he sent a 
messenger to the King praying him to come to him. 
The King had on this expedition seized certain 
letters, from which he gathered that the Bishop 
had not been true to him. With this he up- 
braided him, and the Bishop, confessing it, prayed 
the King to forgive him. The King replied that 
he did so willingly, for God's sake; and as he 
could discern that the Bishop lay near to death, 
he abode with him until God called him from the 
world." 
In the introduction to The Vikings at Helgeland I 
have suggested that in that play Ibsen had reached 
imaginative and technical maturity, but was as yet 
intellectually immature. The six years that elapsed 
between The Vikings and The Pretenders placed him 
at the height of his intellectual power. We have 
only to compare Skule, Hgkon, and Bishop Nicholas 
with Gunnar, Sigurd, and ö'rnulf to feel that we have 
passed from nobly-designed and more or less animated 
waxworks to complex and profoundly-studied human 
beings. There is no Hiördis in The Pretenders, and 
the female character-drawing is still controlled by 
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purely romantic ideals; 1 but how exquisitely human 
is 
Iargrete in comparison with the almost entirely 
conventional Dagny! The criticism of life, too, which 
in The Vikings is purely sentimental, here becomes 
intense and searching. The only point of superiority 
in The Vikings-if it be a point of superiority-is 
purely technical. The action of the earlier play is 
concentrated and rounded. It has all the" unity," 
or "unities," that a rational criticism can possibly 
demand. In a word, it is, in forIn as well as essence, 
an ideal tragedy. The Pretelldc'J.s, on the other hand, 
is a chronicle-play, far more close-knit than Shake- 
speare's or Schiller's works in that kind, but, never- 
theless, what Àristotle would call" episodic" in its 
construction. The weaving of the plot, however, is 
quite masterly, betokening an effort of invention 
and adjustment incomparably greater than that 
which went to the making of The Vikings. It 
was doubtless his training in the school of French 
intrigue that enabled Ibsen to depict with such 
astonishing vigour that master wire-puller, Bishop 
Nicholas. This form of technical dexterity he 
was afterwards to outgrow and bring into dis- 
repute. But from The Vikillgs to Pillars of 
S()ciety he practised, whenever he was writing prima- 
rily for the stage, the methods of the "well-made 
play" ; and in everything but concentration, which 


1 On page 277 will be found a reference to Brandes's Ibsell alld 
Björllson,- but I may as well give here tbe substance of the 
passage. In the original form of the play, three speeches of 
Ingeborg's, in her scene with Skule, ran as follows: "It is man's 
right to forget," "It is woman's happiness to remember," and 
"To have to sacrifice all and be forgotten, that is woman's 
saga," It was only on Brandes's remonstrance that Ibsen sub- 
stituted the present form of tbese speeches, in which they 
became, not the generalised expression of an ideal, but merely 
utterances of lngeborg's individual character. 
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the very nature of the subject excluded, The Preten- 
ders is thoroughly" well-made." 
With this play, though the Scandinavian criticism of 
1864 seems to have been far from suspecting the fact, 
Ibsen took his place among the great dramatists of the 
world. In wealth of characterisation, complexity and 
nobility of emotion, and depth of spiritual insight, 
it stands high among the masterpieces of romantic 
drama. It would be hard to name a more vigorous 
character-projection than that of Bishop Nicholas, 
or anyone dramatic invention more superbly inspired 
than the old man's death scene, with the triumphant 
completion of his pe'Jpetuum mobile. But even if the 
Bishop were entirely omitted, the play would not be 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. The 
characters of HRkon and Skule, and the struggle 
between them, would still make one of the greatest 
historic dramas in Jiterature. 
It has not been generally noticed, I think, that 
Ibsen found in Björnson's King Sverre, published in 
1861, a study of Bishop Nicholas in his younger days. 
The play, as a whole, is a poor one, and does not 
appear in the collected edition of Björnson's works; 
but there is distinct merit in the drawing of the 
Bishop's character. Furthermore, it ought to be 
remembered that The PrclendcrR was not the first work, 
or even the first great work, of its class in Norwegian 
literature. In 1862, Björnson had published his splen- 
did trilogy of Sigu'J'd Slembp, which, though more fluid 
and uneven than The Pretenders, contains several 
passages of almost Shakespearean power. It was 
certainly greater than anything Ibsen had done up to 
that date. Ibsen reviewed it on its appearance, in 
terms of unmixed praise, yet, ab one cannot but feel, 
rather over-cautiously. 
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If anything could excuse the coolness of Norwegian 
criticism towards The Pretenders, it was the great and 
flagrant artistic blemish of the Ghost Scene in the last 
act. This outburst of prophetico-topical satire is a 
sheer excrescence on the play, indefensible, but, at 
the same time, fortunately negligible. It is, however, 
of interest as a symptom of Ibsen's mood in the last 
months before he left Norway, and also as one of the 
links in that chain which binds all his works together. 
Just as Skule's attempt to pJagiarise H!ikon's king's- 
thought points backwards to Gunnar's moral lapse in 
taking advantage of the fraud on Hiördis, so the ironic 
rhymes of the Bagler-Bishop's ghost point forwards 
to the lyric indignation and irony of Brand and Peer 
Gynt. 


W.A. 
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VIKINGS AT HELGELAND 
(1858) 
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CHARACTERS. 


ÖRNULF OF THE FIORDS, an Icelandic Ohieftain 
SIGURD THE STRONG, a Sea-King. 
GUNNAR HEADMAN,l a rich yeoman of Helgeland. 
THOROLF, Örnulf's youngest son. 
DAGNY, Örnulf's daughter. 
HIÖRDIS, '
is foster-daughter. 
KÅRE 'l'HE PEASAKT, a Helgeland-man. 
EGIL, Gun'lU1.-r', 80'11, four '!fears old. 
ÖRNULF'S SIX OLDER SOXS. 
ÖRNULF'S AND SIGUnD'S 
IEK. 
G1UstS, house-ca.rls, serving-maids, outlaws, ttc. 


The action takes place in tlit time of Erik Blood-axe (about 
933 A.D.) at, and in the neighbou'1'lwod of, Gunna'1"s house, 
M the iiland of Helgeland, in the north of Jt"or'way. 


Pronunciation of ,!'lames: Helgeland = Helgheland: Örnulf = 
Örnoolf; Sigurd = Sigoord; Gunnar = Goonnar; Thorolf = 
Toorolf; Hiördis = Yördeess; Kåre = Koarë; Egil = Ayghil. 
The letter "ö" as in German. 


1 Falling to find a better equivalent for the Norwegian 
ClHerse," I have used the word "Headman" wherever it seemed 
necessary to give Gunnar a title or designation. He is generaHy 
spoken ofas "Gunnar Herse" in the Norwegian text: but where 
it could be done witbont inconvenience, the desi2"r.ation has hen 
been omitted. 
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VIKINGS A1' HELGEI.lAND. 


PLA Y IN FOUR ACTS. 


AC1-' FIRST. 


A rocky coast, r1ll11lillg precipitouslJ down to the sea 
at the back. 1'0 tIle lift, a boat-Iwllse,. to the 
1'igllt, rocks and pine1Voods. The maJ'!s of tn'o 
1varships can be seen down in the cove. Far out 
to the l'ight, the sea, dotted with reif.., and skerries, 
on li,hich llle Sill:! Ù running lligh,. it is a stormy 
SJlOw-grey winter-do,lJ. 
SIGURD C01nt!s up .from llle .\'h.ips,. lie i,\, clad ill a 
n'hit
 tunic ,vith a sillJer belt, a blue cloak, cruss- 
gartered hose, untanned brogues, aT/.r! a steel cap ,. 
at hi,., side hangs a Ûwrf sword. ()R
ULF come.Y 
in sight im11ledialelg a.f2t'1"1l'ards, higll up amung 
fIle rocks, clad in n dark lamb-.ykiu tunic ,vitll a 
breastplate and greal'f!s, 1Voollell J'tockings, alld 
untanned brogu.es,. ovcr his sholllde1'J' he ha.\' a 
cloak of bromll fi'ieze, 'llJith the hood drawN Ol'er 
his sleel cap, so tliat ltis jilCt! is part(ij I,idden. 
He is verylall and mas,\'ive(1J built, lI'itll a long 
while beard, but is someu'hat bOlVed 
lJ age,. his 
weapons are a rown[ J'hÙ'ld, sn'Jrd, aud .\pe[ll".. 
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SIGURD enters jir8t, 100k8 around, sees the boat-shed, 
goe.v qllicklg up to it, and t7'ies to burst open the 
door. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Appears among the rocks, starts on seeing SIGURD, 
seems to recognise him, descends and cri
:] Give 
place, Viking! 
SIGURD. 
[1'urns, 10-.1/s his hand on his s1vord, and answers:] 
'Twere the first time if I did! 
ÖRNULF. 
Thou shalt and 11lUst! I need the sh
lter for 
my stiff-frozen men. 
SIGURD. 
And I for a weary woman! 
ÖRNULF. 
IvI Y men are worth more than t11Y women! 
SIGURD. 
Then IDust outlaws be highly prized in He1ge- 
land! 
ÖRNULF. 
[ Raising !tis spear.] Thou shalt pay dear for that 
,vord ! 
SIGURD. 
[Drawing his sn,ord.] Now will it go ill with 
thee, old man! 
[ÖRNULF rushes upon him; SIGURD defends 
himself. 
ÐAGNY and so-pe of SIGURD'S men come up from the 
strand; ORNULF'S six 807/,S appear on the rocks 
to the right. 
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DAGNY. 
[WIlD is a little in front, clad in a red kirtle, blue 
cloalc, and fur hood, calls domn to tile ship.f:] Up, all 
Sigurd's filen! My husband is fighting with a 
stranger! 


ÖRNULF'S Sor-,s. 
Help! HeJp for our father! 
SIGURD. 
[To his men.] Hold! I can master hirn alone! 
ÖRNULF. 
[To his sons.] Let me fight in peace! [ Rllslle:
 
in upon SIGURD.] I will 
ee thy blood! 
SIGURD. 
First see tlline own! 
[Wounds him in the arm so that llis spear 
falls. 
ÖRNULF. 
A stout stroke, 'Tiking! 
Swift the sword thou s,vingest, 
keen thy blows and biting; 
Sigurd's self, the Stalwart, 
stood before thee shame-struck. 


[1' hc !l descena. 


SIGURD. 
[Smiling.] Then were his shalne his giory ! 
ÖRNULF'S SONS. 
[lVith a cr!J of wonder.] Sigurd himself! Sigurd 
the Strong! .. 
ORNULF. 
But sharper was thy stroke that night thou 
didst bear away Dagny, DlY daughter. 
[Ca/)'ls his hood baclt. 
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SIGU&D AND HIS l\'IEN. 
Örnulf of the Fiords! 


ÐAGNY. 
[Glad, !Jet uneasJ.] J\1y father and Iny brothers 
SIGURD. 
Stand thou behil1d me. 


ÖRNI.;LF. 
Nay, no need. [Approaching SIGURD.] I no 
sooner saw thee than I knew thee, and therefore 
I stirred the strife; I was fain to prove the fame 
that tells of thee as the stoutest man of his hands 
in Norway. lIereafter let peace be between us. 
SIGURD. 
Best if so it could be. 


ÖRNI.;LF. 
I-Iere is my hand. Thou art a wa

jor indeed; 
stouter strokes than these has old Ornulf never 
gi ven or taken. 
SIGURD. 
[Seizes his out.\'trclclled hand.] Let them be the 
last stl'okes given and taken uetween us two; and 
be thou thyself the judge in the Inatter between 
us. Art willing? 
ÖRNULF. 
That am I, and straightway shall the quarre1 be 
healed. [1'0 tlte otlzers.] Be the matter, then, 
known to all. Five winters ago caDle Sigurd and 
(;unnar l-leadlnan as vikings to Iceland; they lay 
in harbour close under my homestead. Then 
Gunnar, by force and craft, carried away my 
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fost@r-daughter, Hiördis; but thol4 Sigurd, didst 
take Dagny, my own child, and sailed with her 
over the sea. For that I now doom thee to P;lY 
three hundred pieces of silver, ana thereby shall 
thy nlisdeed be atoned. 
SIGURD. 
Fair is thy judgn1ent, Örnulf; the three hundred 
pieces will I pay, and add thereto a silken cloak 
fringed with gold. 'Tis a gift from King fEthel- 
stan of England, and better has no Ice1andt:r yet 
borne. 
ÐAGNY. 
'V ell said, my brave husband; and my father, I 
thank thee. Now at last is my mind at ease. 
[She presses her fat/ler's and brother!'.' hands, 
and talks 1000v to them. 
ÖRNULF. 
Then thus stands the troth between us; and 
fronl this day shaH Dagny be to the full us honour- 
ably regarded as though she had been lawfully 
betrothed to thee, with the good will of her kin. 


SIGUUD. 
And in me canst thou trust, as in one of thine 
OWIl blood. 
ÖRNULF. 
That I doubt not, and will forthwith prove thy 
friendship. 
SIGURD. 
Ready shalt thou find me; say, what dost thou 
crave? 
ÖRNULF. 
Thy help in rede and deed. I have sailed hither 
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to Helgeland to seek out Gunnar Headman and 
call him to account for the carrying away ot 
Hiördis. 


SIGURD. 
r Surprilfd.] Gunnar: 
DAGNV. 
[In the same tone.] And Hiördis-where are 
they ? 


ÖRNULF 
In Gunnar's homestead, I trow 
SIGURD 


And it is- ? 


ÖRNULF. 
Not lTI3ny bow-shots hence; did )Te not know 
 
SIGURD. 
l'Vìih suppressed emotion.] No, truly I have 
had scant tidings of Gunnar since we sailed from 
Iceland together. \Vhile I have wandered far and 
wide and served many outland kings, Gunnar 
has stayed at home. ,,- e made the land here 
at daydawn, storm-driven. I knew, indeed, that 
Gunnar's homestead lay here in the north, 
but- 


DAGXY. 
[7 1 0 ÖRXULF.] SO t ha t errand has brought thee 
hither? 
ÖRNULF. 
That and no other. [To SIGURD.] Our meet- 
ing is the work of the l\Iighty Ones above; they 
win
d it so. Had I wished to find the
, little 
knew 1 where to seek. 
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SIGURD. 
[Thoughtfully.] !_rue, true !-But concerning 
-Gunnar-tell me, Ornulf, art thou minded to go 
sharply to work, with all thy might, be it for good 
.or ill ? 
ÖRNULF. 
That must I. Listen, Sigurd, for thus it stands: 
Last SUIlllner I rode to the Council where many 
honourable IIlen were met. 'Vhen the Council- 
days were over, I sat in the hall and drank with 
the men of Iny shire, and the talk fell upon the 
carrying-away of the women; scornful words they 
ga ve lIle, because for all these years I had let that 
wrong rest unavenged. Then, in my wrath, I 
swore to sail to Norway, seek out Gunnar, and 
crave reckoning or revenge, and never again to 
set foot in Iceland till my claim was made good. 
SIGURD. 
Ay, ay, since so it stands, I see ,veIl that ifnecd 
be the matter lnust be pressed home. 


Örr:-JULF. 


It must; but I shall not crave overmuch, and 
Gunnar has the fame of an honourable man. I 
am glad, too, that I set forth on this quest; the 
thne lay heavy on me in Iceland; out upon the 
blue waters had I grown old and grey, and me- 
seemed that I must fare forth once again before 
1-; well well-Bergthora, my good wife, was 
dead these nlany years; my elder sons sailed on 
viking-ventures summer by summer; and since 
Thorolf was growing up- 
DAGNY. 
[Jo!Jfull!j.] Thorolf is with thee? Where is he 
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ÖRNULF. 
t>n board the ship. [PoÙlIs Inn'ards lhr hru:k- 
grolllld
 /0 the 1"it
lll.] Scarce sI1alt thou know the 
boy ;lgaiu, so btout and strong and fair has he 
grown. He will he a lnighty warrior, Sigurd; one 
d:lY he will equal thee. 
I)AGNY. 
[Smiling.] I see it is now as ever: Thorolf stands 
nearest thy heart. 
ÖRNULF. 
tIe is the youngest, and like his lTIother ; there- 
fore it is. 
SIGURD. 
But tell me-thy errand to Gunnar-thinkest 
thou to-day-? 


ÖRNULF. 
Rather to-dav than to-morro'v. Fair amends 
win content me"; should Gunnar say me I)ay
 then 
lnust he abide what may follow. 


KÅRE THE PEASANT enters hasti(lJ 
f1"01ll tIle right; he 
is clad in a grey frie.se cloak and /o'll,-brimmed 
felt hat; he carries in hÙ,' hand a b1"oken fellce- 
rai t. 


K!RC. 
'VeIl met, Vikings! 
ÖRNULF. 
Vikings are selùom well met. 
KARE. 
If ye be honourable men, ye will grant llle 
refuge alTIong- you; Gunnar Headman's house- 
carls are hunting me to 51ay Dle. 
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Önr\ULF. 


Gunnar's? 


SIGURD. 
Then hast thou done hinl some wrong! 


KÂRE. 
I have done l11yself right. Our cattle grazed 
together upon an island, hard by the coast; 
Gunnar's men carried off mv best oxen, and one 
of thelll flouted me for a till'alL Then I raised 
nlY sword against hÜn anù slew hhn. 


ÖRNULF. 
That was a lawful deed. 


KÄRE. 
nut this morning his men came in arms against 
111e. By good hap I heard of their cOllling, and 
Hed; but my foemen are on nlY tracks, and shurt 
shrift can I look for at thcir hands. 


SIGURD. 
111 can I beHeve thee, peas3.nt! In bygone days 
I knew Gunnar as I know myself, and this I wot, 
that never did he wrong to a peacefullnan. 


KÁn E. 
Gunnar has no part in this wrong-doing; he is 
in the southland; nay, it is I-liördis his wife- 


ÐAGNY. 


I-Iiördis ! 


ÖnNULF. 
[To ltimse{f.] Ay, ay, 'tj" Hke her J 
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K!RE. 
I offered Gunnar anlends for the thral1, and he 
'was willing ; but then Can1e Hiördis, and egged 
her husband on with many scornful words, anù 
hindered the peace. Since then has Gunnar gone 
to the south, and to-day- 


SIGURD. 
[l.ooking Olit to the lift.] Here comes a band of 
wayfilrers towards the north. Is it not-? 


J
ÅRE. 
I t is Gunnar himself! 


ÖRNULF. 
De of good heart; I trow I can make peace 
between you. 


GUNNAR HEADMAN, 7lJith several men, enters from 
the lefl. He is in peaceful attire, wearing a 
brown tunic, cross-gartered IlOse, a blue mantle, 
and a broad lzat
. he lzas no weapon but a 
small axe. 


GUNN AR. 
[Stopa in surpri
.e and 1lllcertain(1j on seeing the 
knot of men.] Ornult of the Fiords! Yes, 
surely- ! 


ÖRNULF. 
Thou seest aright. 


GUNNAR. 
[Approaching,] Then peace and welcome to 
thee in my land" if thou come in peace. 
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ÖRNULF. 
If thy \vill be as mine, there shall be no strife 
between us. 
SIGURD. 
[Standing forward.] Well met, Gunnar! 


GUNNAR. 
[Glad(1J.] Sigurd-foster-brother! [Shakes !tis 
lWlld.J.. Now truly, since thou art..here, I know 
that Ornulf comes in peace. rTo ORNULF.] Give 
Ine thy hand, greybeard! Thy errand here in 
the north is lightly guessed: it concerns Hiördis, 
thy foster-daughter. 


ÖRNULF. 
As thou sayest; great wrong was done lDe when 
thou didst bear her away from Iceland without 
my will. 
GUNNAR. 
Thy claim is rightful; what the youth has 
marred, the man .;ffiust mend. Long have I 
looked for thee, Ornulf, for this cause; and if 
amends content thee, we shall soon be at one. 


So deem I too. 
hard. 


SIGURD. 
Örnulfwill not press thee over 


GUNNAR. 
[Warm{y.] Nay, Örnulf, didst thou crave her 
full worth, all my goods were not enough! 


ÖRNULF. 
I shan go by law and usage, be sure or that. 
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But now another l11atter. [Pointing Lo KÄßE,] 
Seest thou yonder man? 


GUNNAR. 
Kåre! [To ÖRNULF.] ThoLL knowe!'t, then, 
that there is a strife between us? 


ÖRNULF. 
Thy men have stolen his cattle, and theft must 
be atoned. 
GUN
AR. 

lurder no less; he has slain my thrall. 


KÄRE. 
Because he flouted me. 


GUNNAR. 
I have offered thee terms of peace. 


KJ.RE. 
But Hiördis had no mind to tb:lt, and this 
nlornjn
, whilst thou wert gone, sbe fell upon nle 
and now hunts me to my death. 


GUNNAR. 
[AngriZ9.] Sayest thou true? Has she- ? 


KARE. 


True, every word. 


ÖR
ULF. 
Therefore the peasant b
songht me to stand by 
him, and that win I do. 


.' 
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GUNN.\n. 
[After a moment's t1
p1fght.J Thou hast dealt 
honourablv with me, Ornulf; therefore it is fit 
that I should yield to th)
 win. Hear then, 
Kåre: I am willing to let the slaying of the thrall 
and the wrongs done toward thee quit each 
other. 
KKRE. 
[Gives GUNNAR !tis hand.] It is a good offer; 
I aill content. 
ÖRNULF. 
And he shall have peace for thee and thine? 
GUNNAR. 
Peace shall he have, both at home and where 
soever he may go. 


SIGURD. 
[Pointing to tlte right.] See yonder! 
GUr.:N .\R. 
[Disturbed.] I t is Hiördis ! 
ÖRNULF. 
With armed men! 
KÅRE. 
She is seeking me ! 
I-IxöRDIS enters, 'll'itlt a troop of 11Ow;e-carl.f. SIze 
i.f clad in blade, 'li'carillg a kirtle, clonIc, lmd 
hood,,' tlte men are armed 1/,itlz .f1110rds and 
axes,,' site herself carries a light spea1.. 
H IÖRDIS. 
[Stops on elltering.] \Ve Ineet here in force-, 
meseelns. 
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DAGNY. 
[Rushes to meet her.] Peace and joy to thee, 
Hiördis ! 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Coldly.] I thnnk thee.-'Twas told 111e thou 
wert not far off. [Comes forward, looking 
;/lOrpl!J 
at lhose..assembled.] Gunnar, and-Kåre, nIY foe- 
man -Ornulf and his sons, and- [ As size 
catches sight of SIGURD, she starts almost imper- 
ceptih(lj, is silent a moment, but collects herself and 
sa:lJ s :] Many I see here who are known to lne- 
but litt1e I know who is best minded towards nle. 


ÖR
ULF. 
We are aU well-minded towards thee. 


HIÖRDIS. 
If so be, thou wilt not deny to give Kåre into 
my husband's hands. 
ÖRNULF. 


There is no need. 


GUNNAR. 
fhere is peace and friendship between us. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[With suppressed scorn.] Friendship? Well 
well, I know thou art a wise nIan, Gunnar! Kåre 
has found mighty friends, and doubtless thou 
deem' 8t it safest- 
GUNNAR. 
Thy taunts avail not! [With dignity.) Kåre is 
at peace for us ! 
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HIÖRDIS. 
[Restraining kerse(f.] \Vell and good; if thou 
hast sworn hiIn peace, the vow must be held 


GUNNAR. 
[Forcibl!J, bul without al:gcr.] It 111ust and it 
shall. 
ÖRXULF. 
[1'0 HIÖRDIs.l Another pact had been weH- 
nigh Inadc ere thy conling. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[SIW1]J{y.] Between thee and Gunnar? 


Ön.XULF. 
[J.Yads.] I t had to do with thee. 


lIlönDl..;. 
\Vell can I guess what it had to do with; hut 
this I tell thee, foster-fatller, ne\'er shall it ue 
said that Gunnar let him
elf be cowed hecause 
thou caillest in arms to the isle. Hadst thou 
come alone, a single way fm'e r, to our hall, the 
quarrel had more easily been healed. 


GUNN.\R. 
Örllulf and his sons come in peace. 


H IÖRDIS. 
l\Iaybap; but will it sound otherwise in the 
mouths of men; and thou thvself, Gunnar, didst 
show scant trust in the peace"' yesterday, in send- 
ing our son EgiJ..to the sOl1tllland so soon as it 
was told us that Ornulf's warship lay in tl1e fiord. 
II B 
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SIGURD. 
[To GUNNAR.] Didst thou send thy son to the 
south ? 
HIÖRDIS. 
Ay, that be luight be in safety should Örnult 
fall upon us. 
ÖRNULF. 
Scoff not at that, HiÖl'dis; what Gunnar has 
done rl1ay prove wise in the end, if so be thou 
hinder the pact. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Life must take its chance; come what will. I 
had liever die than save Iny life by a sharueful 
pact. 


DAGNY. 
Sigurd makes atonement, and will not be 
deemed the lesser ma.l for that. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Sigurd best knows what his own honour can 
bear. 
SIGURD. 
On that score shall I never need remindiIlr
. 


I-hÖRDIS. 
Sigurd has done famous deed
, but holder than 
an was Gunnar's deed, when he slew the white 
bear that guarded IllY bower. 


GUN
."'R. 
l JVitll. an embarl'assed gln,lce at SIGURD.] Nay, 
nay" no Inore of that! 
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ÖRNULF. 
In truth it ,vas the boldest deed that e'er was 
secn in Iceland; and t}}erefore- 


SIGURD. 
The more easily can Gunnar }'ield, and ne'er be 
held faint-hearted. 


I-IIönDIS. 
I t amends are to be maùe, amends shaH he 
craved as well. BetÌ}ink thee, Gunnar, of thy 
vow! 
GUNNAR. 
That vow was ill bethought; wilt thou hold rne 
to it? 
HIÖRDIS. 
That will I, if we two are to dwell under one 
roof after this day. Know then, Örllulf, that if 
atoneluent is to be Inade for the carrying 8V/i'Y of 
thy foster-dau
hter, thou, too, must alone for the 
slaying of Jökul rny father, and the seizing of all 
his goods and gear. 
ÖRNULl". 
Jökul was slain in fair fight; 1 thy kinsnlell did 
me a worse wrong when they sent thee to Iceland 
and ùeguiIed Il1C into adopting 2 thee, unwitting 
who thou wert. 
HIÖRDIS. 
I-Ionour, and no wrong, was thy lot in fostering 
Jökul's ùau3hter. 
1 If I ærlig holmgang, It The established form of duel in the 
viking times was tu laud the comèatants on one of the rucky 
islets ('r .. ho]ms" th,lt stud tbe N vrv,.egian coast, ar.d there let 
tÌ1em tight it out, I-Itnce" holm gang "= duel. 
2 "At knæsærte"=to J..nee-set a child, to take it on O:lC'1 
kn
e, an il revocable fOI III of adup: iOl,. 
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ÖRNULF. 
Nought but strife hast thou brougbt me, that I 
know. 
I-IröRDIs.. 
Sterner strife may be at hand, if- 
ÖRNULF. 
I came not hither to bandy words with wOlllen! 
-Gunnar, hear my last word: art willing to make 
atonement? 


HIÖRDIS. 
[To GUNNAR.] Think of thy vow! 
GUNNAR. 
[To ÖRNULF.] Thou hearest, I ha,"e sworn 8 
VOW, and that must 1- 
ÖRNULF. 
[Irritated.] Enough, enough! Never shall it 
be said that I made atonenlent for slaying in fair 
fight. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Forcib{y.] Then we defy thee and thine. 
ÖRNULF. 
[In ri.
i'/lg mrath.] And who has the right to 
crave atone111ent for Jökul? Where are his kins- 
men? There is none alive! Where is his lawful 
avenger? 


HIÖRDIS. 
That is Gunnar, on my behalf: 
ÖRNULF. 
Gunnar! Ay, hadst thou been betrothed to him 
\vith thy foster-father's good-will, or had he made 
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aton.ement for carrying thee away, then were he 
thy father's lawful avenger; but- 
ÐAGNY. 
[ApprehcllsÙ,C and imploring.] Father, father 1 


SIGURD. 
[Quick{y.] Speak it not! 
ÖRNULF. 
[Raising his 'l'oice.] Nay, loudly shall it be spoken! 
A woman wedded by force has no lawful husband! 
GUNNAR. 
[f/elwmenl(y.] Örnulf! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[In a wild olltbllrst.l Flouted and shamed! [In 
a quivering voice.] This-this shalt thou COllie to 
rue! 
ÖRNULF. 
[Continuing.] A woman wedded by force is in 
law no more than a lenlan! \Vilt thou regain thine 
honour, then must thou- 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Controlling herself.] Nay, Örnulf, I know better 
what is fitting. If I am to be held as Gunnar's 
leman-well and good, then must he win me 
honour by his deeds-by deeds so mighty t
at my 
shame shall be shame no more! And thou, Ornulf, 
beware! flere our ways part, and from this day 
shall I make war at all times upon thee and thine; 
thou shalt know no safety for life or lhnb, thou, 
nor any whom thou- [Lookillgficrcely at KÄRE.J 
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J(åre! Örnulf has stood thy friend, forsooth, and 
there is peace between us ; uut I counsel thee not 
to 
eek th)T hOlne yet nwhi1e; the man thou 
sl c\'\'est has nlany avengers, and it well might 
hefaU- See, I bave shown thee the danger; 
thou IIlUst e'en take what follows. Come, Gunnar, 
we must gird ourselves for the fight. A fanlous 
deed didst thou do in Iceland, but greater deeds 
rHust he done here, if thou wouldst not have thy 
-thy lelTIan shrink with sharne from thee and 
fr0111 herself! 


GUNNAR. 
Curb thyself, Hiördis; it :s unseemly to bear 
thee thus! 
ÐAGNY. 
[Imploring
9'.] Stay, foster-sister-stay; 1 will 
a ppease IllY father. 


I-IIÖRDIS. 
[lVit/IOut listening to her.l Homewards, home- 
wards! \\7ho could have foretold me that I should 
wear out mv Jife as a worthless ]eman? But if I 
:U11 to bear this life of shalne, ay, even for one day 
Inore, then must my husband do such:1 deed- 
such a deed as shall Inake his name more faillous 
than all other names of mcu. 
[Goes out to the rigid. 


GUNNAR. 
[Soft<y.] Sigurd, prolnise me this, that we shall 
have speech together ere thou leave the Jand. 
[Goes mÛ '1l,illt llis men to the right. 
[The storm ha.s meamvhile ceased; the mid- 
day sun Ù; no1V 'visible, like a red di.fc, fwo 
upon tlze rim of the 
'ea. 
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ÖRNULF. 
[ThreafEllillg
lJ.] Thou shalt pay dear for this 
day's work, foster-daughter! 


DAGNY. 
Father, father! Surely thou wilt not harm her! 
ÖR:r\ULF. 
Let me be! Now, Sigurd, now can no alnends 
ayaH between Gunnar an-d Ine. 


SIGURD. 
\Vhat thinkest thou to do? 


ÖRNULF. 
That I }{now nol; but far and wide shall the 
tale be told how Örnu]f of the Fiords came to 
Gunnar's hall. 
SIGCRD. 
[1Vitlz quif!.l determination,] Maybe; but this I 
ten thee, Ornulf, thou shalt never bear arms 
against him so long as I aln alive. 
Ön.NULF. 
SO, so! And what if nought else be my will? 
SIGURD. 
It shan not be-let thy will be never so strong. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Augri
lJ'] Go then; join thou with my foes; 
I dare outface the twain of you! 
SIGURD. 
Hear me out, Örnulf; the day shaH never dawn 
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that shall see thee and me at strife. There is 
honourable peace between us, Dagny is dearer to 
lne than weapons or gold, and never shall I forget 
that thou art her nearest kinsman. 


ÖRNULF. 
There I know thee again, brave Sigurd! 
SIGURD. 
But Gunnar is my foster-brother; we haye 
sworn each other faith and friendship. Both in 
war and peace have we faced fortune together, and 
of all men he is dearest to me. Stout though he 
be, he loves not war ;-but as for me, ye know, all 
of you, that.
 shrink not from strife; yet here I 
stand forth, Ornulf, and pray for peace on Gunnar's 
behalf. Let me have my will ! 
ÖRNULF. 
I cannot; I should be a scoff to all brave men, 
were I to fare elnpty-handed back to Iceland. 


SIUURD. 
Thou shalt not fare empty-handed. Here in the 
cove my two long-ships are lying, with an the 
wealth I have won in my viking-ventures. There 
are many costly gifts from outland kings, good 
,veapons by the chestful, and other priceless 
chattels. Take thou one of the ships; choose 
which thou wilt, and it shall be thine v.rith all it 
cO'1tains-be that the atonement for Hiördis, and 
let Gunnar be at peace. 
ÖRNULF. 
Bra,'e Sigurd, wiIt thou do this for Gunnar? 
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SIG URD. 
For a faithful frienù, no man can do too much. 


ÖRNULF. 
Give half tby goods and gear! 


SIGUnD. 
[Urgently.] Take the whole, take both my ships, 
take all that is mine, and let me fare with t}lee to 
Iceland as the poorest man in thy train. '''h;lt 
I give, I can win once more; but if thou and 
Gunnar come 
? strife, I shall never see a glad day 
again. Now, Ornulf, thy answer? 


ÖRKULF. 
[Riflecting.] Two good Iong-sl1ips, weapons, and 
other chattels-too much gear can no Ulan have; 
hut- If/ehemcnt{y.] No, no!- Hiördis has 
threatened me; I win not! I were dishonoured 
should I take thy goods! 


SIGURD. 


Yet listen- 


ÖRNULF. 
No, I say! I must fight for my own right, be 
my fortune what it may. 


KÂRE. 
[Approachil1g.] Right friendly is Sigurd's rede, 
but if thou wilt indeed fight thine own. battle with 
all thy might, I can counsel thee better. Dream 
not of atonement so long as Hiöl'dis has aught to 
say; but revenge can be thine if thou wilt hearken 
to lne. 
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ÖP.:\CLl<'. 
Revenge? \Vhat dost thou counsel? 


SH.}URD. 
Evil, I can well see ! 


DAGNY. 
[To ÖRNULF.] Oh, ùo not Ileal' him! 


KÂRE. 
Hiördis has declared file an outlaw; she will set 
snares for my life; ùo thou swear to see me scathe- 
Jess, and this night vdll I burn Gunnar's hall and 
all within it. Is that to thy Inind ? 


SIGURD. 


Dastard ! 


ÖRNULF. 
[Qlliel

.] To my mind? Knowest tbou, Kåre, 
what were n10re to my mind? [In a voice o..f th'llndc7'.] 
To hew off thy nose and .
ars, thou vile thrall. 
L
ttle dost thou know old Ornulf if thou thinkest 
to have his he1p in such a deed of shame! 


KÁR'C. 
[IVho has sllTunlc backn1ard,\'.J If thou fall not 
upon Gunnar he will surely fall upon thee. 


ÖRNULF. 
Have I not weapons, and strength to wield 
them? 
SIGUUD. 
[To IC\RE.] And now away with thee! Thy 
presence is a shanlc to honourable men! 
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KÂRE. 
[Going nffl 'Yell weU, I must shift for m).self 
as best I Inay. But tlJis I ten you: if ye think to 
deal gently with Hiördis, ye will come to rue it. I 
know her-and I know where to strike her 
sorest ' [Goe.r dOWJl towards the 
"LO,.e. 
D.\GNV. 
He is hatching S0\11e revenge. Sigurd, it must 
be hindered! 
ÖUNUI.F. 
[Angri(!J.] Nay, let him do as he wIll; she is 
worth no better! 
DAGNY. 
That meanest thou not; bethink th
e, she is thy 
foster-child. 
ÖRNULF. 
\,.. oe worth the day when I took her under my 
roof! Jökul's words begin to COlne true. 
SIGURD. 


Jökul's ? 


ÖRNULF. 
Ay, her fatJJer's. \Vhen I gave him his death. 
wound he fell back upon the sward, and fixed his 
eyes on me and sang: 
Jökul's kin f(tr .J(jkul's slayer 
nlany a woe 
hall stiH Le weaving; 
Jökul's hoard whoe'er shaH harry 
thence shall harvest little gladness. 
\Vhen he had sung that, he ,vas silent awhile, and 
laughed; and thereupon he died. 
SIGUfiD. 
Why should'st thou heed his words? 
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ÖRNULF. 
Who knows? The story goes, and many believe 
it, that Jökul gave his children a wolfs heart to 
eat, that they might be fierce and fell; and Hiördis 
h3S surely had her share, that one can well see. 
[ Breaks off on looking out towards the riglll.] Gunnar! 
-Do we two meet again! 


GUNNAR. 
[Enters.' Ay, Örnulf, think of me what thou 
wilt, but r cannot part from thee as thy foe. 
ÖRNULF. 
What is thy purpose? 


GUNNAR. 
To hold on t the hand of peace to thee ere thou 
l1epart. Hear me all of you: go ,vith Ine to my 
homestead, and be my guests as long as ye will. 
\Ve lack not meat or drink or sleeping-room, and 
there shall be no talk of our quarrel either to-day 
or to-morro'v. 


SIGURD. 
But Hiördis-? 


GUNN AR. 
Yields to my will; she chang-cd her thought on 
the homeward way, and deemed, as I did, that we 
wou 1<1 soon be at one if ye would but he our 
guests. 


DAGNY. 
Yes, yes; let it be so. 


SIGURD. 
[Doubtful/g.] But I know not if- 
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DAGNY. 
Gunnar is thy fost
r-brother; little I know 
thee if thou say him nay. 


GUNNAR. 
[To SIGURD. J Thou hast been my friend 
\V here' er we fared; thou wilt not thwart Dle 
llOW ' 
D_
GNY. 
And to aepart from the land, leaving Hiördi
 
with hate in her heart-no, no, that must we not! 


GUNNAR. 
I have done Örnulf a great wrong; until it is 
made good, I cannot be at peace with myself. 


SIGURD. 
[Vehemently.] An else will I do for thee, 
Gunnar, but not stay here! [
Iasle7'ing hi'nMelf.J 
I am King Æthelstan's sworn henchman, and I 
must be with him in Eng]and ere the winter is out. 


DAGNY. 
But that thou canst be, non
 the less! 


GUNNAR. 
No man can know what lot awaits him; mayhap 
this is our last n1eeting, Sigurd, and thou wilt 
repent that thou didst not stand by me to the end. 


DAGNY. 
And long' will it be ere thou see me glad again, 
if thou set sail to-day. 
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SIGURD. 
[Dc/ermined.] . \ì/ en, he it so! It shall be as ye 
wil1, although- But 11'-> l
orc of that; here 
is Iny hand; I will stay to feast with thee anJ 
lIiörtlis. 
GUNNAR. 
[...S'lw!a.es his lwnd.J.,I knew it, Sig'urd, and I thnnk 
thee.-And thou, Ornult
 say'st thou likewise? 


ÖUKCLF. 
[Gn!D1'y.] I shaH thin!
 upon it. Bitterly has 
lIiöl'dis galled me ;- I will not answer to-cluJ', 
GUNNAR. 
It Í3 well, old ,varrior; Sigurd anù Dagny will 
know how to snlooth thv brow. Now lnust I 
prepare the feast; peace be wHh you the while, 
and well met in nlY hall. [Goes out b!J the right. 
SIGUnD. 
[To lámse(f] Hiördis has changed her thought, 
said he? Little he }
no"'s h(>r; I rather deelu 
that she is plottiug- [Interrupting Itimsett' llud 
turllillg to llis men.] COlne, follow IDe an to the 
ships; good gifts will I choose for Gunnar and his 
household. 


DAG
Y. 
Gifts of the best we have. 
thou shalt have no peace for 
thee. 


And thou, fathcr- 
Inc until thou yield 


[Site goe.\' 'll,iLIt SIGURD und Ids men dU/l'll 
luJVlll'll
 tlte Ûwre ulthe back. 


OH
ULF. 
Yield \ne? Ay, if there were 110 WV111ell-folk 
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in Gunnaes house, then- Oh, if I but knew 
where to strike her !-Thorolf
 thou here! 


THoaOLF. 
[TVho lias enlered hruili(lj.] As thou sce
t. Is it 
true that thou hast nu
t with GUl1na;.' ? 
Öln
uLF. 


Yes. 


TUOIWLF. 
And art at strife with hÍ1n ? 
ÖHNULF. 
I-I'm-with Hiördis, at least. 


TnoROLF. 
Then be of good cheer; soon shalt thou be 
avellged! 


Avenged? 


ÖUNULF. 
\Vho shall avenge Ine? 


THOROLF. 
Listen: as I stood on board the ship, there 
caIne a man running, with a staff. in his hand, and 
caned to Jne: "If thou be of Ol"rlUlf's shipfolk, 
then greet hÎln fron1 Kåre the Peasant, and 
ay 
that now will I avenge the twain of us." There- 
upon he took a boat aud rowed away, saying as he 
pa:-ised: "Twenty out Jaws are at haven in the 
fiord; with thenl I fare soutlnvard, and ere: 
eventide shall Hiörùis ue childless." 
ÖRNULF. 
He said that! IIa, now I unùtrstand; Gunnar 
has sent his son away; Kåre is at feud with 
hilll- 
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THOROLF. 
And now he is rowing southward to slay the 
boy! 


ÖRNULF. 
[lVitlz sudden resolution.] Up, all! That booty 
will we fight for · 


TUOROLF. 
What wilt thou do ? 


ÖRNULF. 
Leave that to me ; it shall be I, and not Kåre, 
that will take revenge! 
THOROLF. 
I will go with thee! 
ÖRNULF. 
Nay, do thou follow with Sigurd and thy sister 
to Gunnar's hall. 


THOROLF. 
Sigurd? Is he in the isle? 
ÖRNULF. 
There nlay'st thou see his warships; we arc at 
one-do thou go with him. 


THoRoLF. 
Among thy foes? 


ÖRNULF. 
Go thou to the feast. Now shall Hiördis ]earn 
to know old Örnulf! But hark thee, Thorolf, to 
no one must thou speak of what I purpose; dost 
hear? to no one! 
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THO ROLF. 


I prolnise. 


ÖRNULF. 
[Take\' his hand and looks at him affectionately.] 
FareweH then, my fair boy; bear thee in courtly 
wise at the feast-house, that I may have honour 
of thee. Beware of idle babb1ing; but what thou 
sayest, let it be keen as a sword. Be friendly to 
those that deal with thee in friendly wise; but if 
thou be taunted, hold not thy peace. Drink not 
more than thou canst hear; but pu t not the horn 
aside when it is offered thee in measure, lest thou 
be deemed womanish. 


THoRoLF. 


Nay, be at ease! 


ÖRXULF. 
Then away to the feast at Gunnar's hall. I 
too will come to the feast, and that in the guise 
they least think of. [Blith
(1J to the rest.] Come, 
my wolf-cubs; he your fangs keen ;-now shall 
ye have blood to drink. 
[He goe.\' ojJ 1l,ith llis elder sons to the righi, 
at the bad.'. 


SIGURD a11d DAGNY come up from the ships, rich(1J 
dressed .for the banquet. T11e.lJ are folloll'ed b.lf 
two men, carrying a chest, wlw lag it donm and 
return as illey came. 
THOROLF. 
[Looking out n..ftcr hi.\'.f'ather,] Kowfare they all 
forth to fight, and I must stay behind; it is hard 
to be the youngest of the house.-Dagny! all 
hail and greetings to thee, sister 11line ! 
11 C 
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Thorolf ! 
grown ! 


DAGNY. 
A.II good powers !-thou art a n1an, 


THOROLF. 
That nlay I wen be, forsooth, in five years-- 
DAGNY. 


Ay, true, true. 


[Smiling. ] 
a mind to? 
to him. 


SIGURD. 
[Giving him his hand.] In thee will Örnulf find 
a stout carl, or I Inistake rne. 
THO ROLF. 
\\Tould he but prove me-! 
DAGNY. 
He spares thee more than thou hast 
Thou wast ever well-nigh too dear 


SIGURD. 
Whither has he gone? 
THOROLF. 
Down to his ship ;-go you on; he will foHow. 
SIGURD. 
I await my men; they are mooring my ships 
and bringing ashore wares. 
THOROLF. 
There must I lend a hand! 
[Goes down t01vards th
 shore. 
SIGURD. 
[After a moment' oJ refteclion.J Dagny, my wife, 
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now that we are alone, I have that to tell thee 
which mt
st no longer be hidden. 
DAGNV. 
[Surprised.] \Vhat ll1canest thou? 
SIGUIlD. 
There may be danger in this faring to Gunnar's 
hall. 
DAGNY. 
Danger? Thinkest thou that Gunnar- ? 
SIGURD. 
Nay, Gunnar is brave and b'ue-yet better had 
it been that I had sailed froin the isle without 
crossing his threshold. 
DAGNY. 
Thou makest me fear! Sigurd", what is amiss? 
SIGURD. 
First answer me this: the golden ring that I 
ga.ve thee, where hast thou it ? 
DAGNV. 
[Showing it.] Here, on my arm; thou badest DIe 
wear it. 
SIGURD. 
Cast it to the bottOlll of the sea, so deep that 
none Inay ever set eyes on it again; else Inay it 
be the bane of many men! 
ÐAGNY. 


The ring ! 


SIGURD. 
[In a low voice.] That night when we bore 
away the twain of you-dost reulClIlber? 
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ÐAGNY. 


Do I remember! 


SIGURD. 
I t is of that I would speak. 
DAGNV. 
[In sZlspense. J ',",hat is it ? Say on ! 
SIGURD. 
Thou knowest there had been a feast; thou 
didst seek thy challlber betimes; but Hiördis still 
sat among the men in the feast-han. The horn 
went busily round, and many a great vow was 
sworn. I swore to bear away a fair maid with HIe 
from Iceland; Gunnar swore the same as I, and 
passed the cup to Hiördis. She grasped it and 
stood up, and vowed this vow, that no warrior 
should h'lve her to wife, save him who should go to 
her bower, slay the white bear that stood bound 
at the door, and cal'ry her away in his arms. 
ÐAGNY. 
Yes, yes; all this I know! 
SIGURD. 
All men deemed that it might not be, for the 
bear was the fiercest of beasts; none but Hiördis 
might come near it.. and it had the strength of 
twenty men. 
DAGNY. 
But Gunnar slew it, and by that deed won fatlle 
throughout all lands. 
SIGURD. 
[In a low voice.] He won the fame-but-I did 
the deed ! 
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ÐAGNY. 
( lVitlz a cry.] Thou! 
SIGURD. 
When the lnen left the feast-hall, Gunnar 
prayed Ine to come with hÏ1n alone to our sleeping
 
place. Then said he: "Hiördis is dearer to me 
than all women; without her I cannot live." I 
answered him: "Then go to her bower; tho1\ 
knowest the vow she hath sV/orn." But he said: 
Ct Life is dear to him that loves; if I should assai] 
the bear, the end were doubtful, and I am loath to 
Jose my life, for then should I lose Hiördis too." 
Long did we talk, and the end ,vas that Gunnar 
made ready his ship, while I drew my sword, took 
Gunnar's harness upon me, and went to the 
bower. 
DAGNY. 
[Hïtll pride and joy.] And thou-thou didst 
slay the bear! 
SIGURD. 
I slew hÏ1n. In the bower it was dark as under 
a raven's wing; Hiötdis deemed it was GunnaJ 
that sat by her-she wa5 heated ,vith the mead- 
she drew a ring frolD her arm and gave it to me- 
it is that thou wearest now. 
ÐAGNY. 
[ Hesitating. ] And thou ,vast alone that night 
with Hiördis in her bower? 
SIGURD. 
My sworù lay drawn between us. [A short 
pause.] Ere the ùawn, I bore IIiördis to 
Gunnar's ship; she dreamed not of our guile, and 
he sai1ed away with her. Then went I to thy 
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sleeping-place and found thee there among thy 
WODlen ;-what followed, thou knowest; I sailed 
from Iceland with a fair maid, èlS I hHd sworn, and 
from that ùay hast thou stood faithfully at lilY 
side whithersoever I have wandered. 


ÐAGNY. 
[11Iuch moved.] l'Jy brave husband! And th:1t 
great deed was thine I-Oh, I should have known 
it; it could have been none else! Hiördis, that 
proud and stately woman, couIdst thou have won, 
yet didst choose me! Now ,vouldst thou be 
tenfold dearel. to TIle, wert thou 110t already 
dearer than all the world. 


SIGURD. 
Dagny, my sweet wife, now thou knowest a.Il 
-that need be known. I could not but warn 
thee; for that ring-l-IiÜrdis must never see it! 
W ouldst thou do my will, then cast it from thee 
-into the depths of the sea. 
ÐAGNY. 
Nay, Sigurd, it is too dear to me; is it not thy 
gift? But be at ease, I will hide it from every 
eye, and never shall I breathe a word of what thou 
hast told ll1e. 


THonOLF comes up þ'om the ships, n'itlt SIGURD'S mell. 
TnoRoLF. 
All is re2.dy for the feast. 
I)AGNY. 
Come then, Sigurd-n}y brave', my nohl
 
warrior 1 
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SIGURD. 
Beware, Dagny-beware! \Vith thee it r.ests 
now whether this meet.ing shall eTJ.d in peace or in 
blood. [Cheeiflll
?J to the others.J Away then, to 
the feast in Gunnnr's han ! 
[Goes out mith ÐAGNY to the right
. the 
others follow. 



ACT SECOND. 


TIle feast-'J"oO'lJl in GUNNAR'S hOllse. Tile entrance- 
door is in the back.J' smaller domes in the J'id e- 
1l'lllls. In front, on the left, the greater Iligh- 
seat.J' opposite it, on the right, the lesser. In 
the 7ltiddle of the floor, a woad fire is burning on 
a built-Iup /tearth. In the background, on both 
sides of the door, are da'iJ'cs for the 'Women of the 
household. From each qf tile high-seats, a long 
table, with bcnches, stretches backwards, parallel 
'Ivith the mall. It is dark outside; tile jÙ"e 
lights the 'room. 


HIÖRDIS and DAGNY enter from the right. 


DAG
Y . 
Nay, Hiördis, it passes Iny wit to understand 
thee. Thou hast shown nle all the house; I know 
not what thing thou lackest, and all thou hast is 
fair and goodly ;-then why bemoan thy lot? 


IflönDIS. 
Cage an eagle and it will bite at the wires, be 
they of iron or of gold. 


DAGNV. 
In one thing at least thou art richer than I ; 
thou hast Egil, thy little son. 
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HIÖRDIS. 
Better no child, thð:n one born in shame. 


ÐAGNY. 


In shame ? 


HIÖRDIS. 
Dost thou forget thy father's saying? Egil is 
the son of aleman; that was his word. 
DAGNY. 
A wúrd spoken in wrath-why wilt thou heed 
it? 
HIÖRDIS. 
Nay, nay, Örnulf was right; Egil is weak; one 
can see he is no freeborn child. 


ÐAGNY. 
Hiördis, how canst thou-? 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Unheeding.] Doubt not that shame can be 
sucked into the blood, Jike the venom of a snake- 
bite. Of another mettle are the freeborn sons of 
ßlighty men. I have heard of a queen that took 
her son and seweù his kirtle fast to his flesh, yet 
he never blinked an eye. [Wit/z an evil look.] 
Dagny, that will I try with Egil ! 
ÐAGNY. 
[Horrified.] Hiördis, Hiördis ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Laughing.] Ha-ha.ha ! Dost thou think I 
meant my words? [Changing her lone.] But, 
believe me or not as thou wilt, there are times 
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when such deeds seem to lure me. Doubtless 
it is in my blood-for I am of the race of the 
Jötuns,! they say.-Come, sit thou here, Dagny. 
Far hast thou wandered in these five long years; 
ten n1e, thou hast ofttimes been a guest in the 
halls of kings ? 
DAGNY. 
Many a time-and chiefly with Æthelstau of 
England. 
HIÖRDIS. 
And everywhere thou hast been heJd in honour, 
and hast sat in the highest seats at the board? 


ÐAGNY _ 
Doubt1ess. As Sigurd's wife- 


HIÖRDIS. 
Ay, ay-a famous man is Sigurd-though 
Gunnar stands above him. 


ÐAGNY. 


Gunnar? 


HIÜRDIS. 
One deed did Gunnar do that Sigurd 
hrank 
from. But let thRt he! Tell me, when Sig-urù 
went a-viking- and thou with him, ,,,"hen thou 
didst hear thé sword-blades sing in the fierce war- 
game, when the blood stremned red on the deck- 
came there not over th
e an untameable longing 
tø plunge into the stTife? Didst thou not don 
harness and ta
{e up arms? 
1 The giants or Titans of Scandinavian mythology_ 
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Never! 
WOluan! 


DAGNY. 
How can<)t thou think it? I, a 


HIÖHDIS. 
A woman, a woman,-who kno
"swhat a WOn12Jl 
may do !-But one thing thou canst tell Ine, 
I)agny, for that thou surely knowest: when a 111Rll 
clasps to his breast the woman he loves-is it true 
that her blood burns, that her bosom throbs- 
that she swoons in a strange ecstasy? 


ÐAGNY. 
[Blushing.] .Hiördis, how canst thou- ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Come, ten me- ! 


DAGNY. 
Surely thou thyself hast known it. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Ay once, and only once; it was that night when 
Gunnar sat with me in my bower; he crushed 
nle in his arms till my byrnie 1 burst, and then, 
thcn- ! 


ÐAGNY. 
[ Exclaiming.] What! Sigurd- ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Sig-urd? \Vhat of Sigurd? I spoke of Gunnar 
-th:rt night when he bore me away- 
Brc-astpla.te. 
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ÐAGNY. 
[COllectlng Izerse{f] Yes, yes, I remember.- 
I know well- 
HlönDIS. 
That was the only tÏ1ne; never, never again ! 
I deemed I was bewitched; for that Gunnar could 
so clasp a woman- [Stops and looks at DAGNY.] 
"Vhat ails thee? 
1 ethinks thou turnest pale and 
I'eù ! 


D.\GNY. 


Nay, nay! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[ 1'Vithout heeding her. ] Aye, the merry 
viking-raid should have been my lot; it had been 
better for me, and-may hap for all of us. That 
were Bfe, full and rich life! Dost thou not 
wonder, Dagny, to find me here alive? Art not 
afraid to be alone with me in the hall, thus in the 
dark? Deem'st thou not that I must have died 
in all these years, and that it is my ghost that 
stands at thy side? 
ÐAGNY. 
[Painful
 ill at ease.] Come-let us go-to the 
others 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Seizing her by the arm.] No, stay! Seelns it 
not stran1-re to thee, Dagny, that any woman can 
Jet live who has spent here five such nights? 
DAGNY. 


Five nights? 


HIÖRDIS. 
Here in the north each night is a whole winter 
long. [Quicklg and with an altered expre.vsion.] Yet 
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the place is fair enough, doubt it not! Thou 
shalt see sights here such as thou hast not seen in 
the halls of the English king. We shall be 
together as sisters whilst thou bid est with me ; 
we shall go down to the sea when the storm blows 
up afresh; thou shalt see the billows racing to the 
lane! like wild, white-maned horses. And then 
the whales far out in the offing! They dash one 
against another like steel-clad warriors! Ha, 
what joy to be a witch-wife and ride on a whale's 
back-to speed before the bark, Rnd wake the 
storm, and lure men to the deeps with lovely 
songs of sorcery! 
DAGNY. 
Fie, Hiördis, how canst thou speak such things! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Canst thou sing sorceries, Dagny ? 
DAGNY. 


[TfTitll Iwrror.] I! 


HIÖRDIS. 
I trow thou canst; how else didst thou lure 
Sigurd to thee? 


DAGNY. 
Thy speech is shameful; let me go ! 


H IÖRDIS. 
[IIolding her bad-.] Because I jest! Nay, hear 
Inc to the end! Think, Dagny, what it is to sit 
hV the window in the eventide and hear the 
k
lpiel wailin
 in the boat-house; to sit waiting 
anù listening for the dead men's ride to Valhal; 


1 II Draugen, It a vague and horrible sea-monster. 
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for their way lies past us here in the north. They 
are the brave nlen that fell in fight, the strong 
''Vomen that did not dra
 out their lives tamely, 
Hke thee and IDe; they sweep through the air in 
cloud-rack and storm, on theiL' black horses, with 
.lang-ling beDs! [Embrace.\' ÐAGNY, and presses her 
.mild{y in her arms.] Ha, Dagny! think of riding 
the last ride on so rare a steed ! 
D.
GNY. 
[Struggling to cscape.l HiÜrdis, Hiördis! Let 
Ule go ! I will not hear thee! 
HIÖRDIS. 
[ Laughing. ] Weak art thou of heart, and easH y 
afii-i g h ted. 
GUNNAR enters from the back, 'IVitlt SIGURD 
and THoHoLF. 
GUNNAR. 
Now, truly, are all things to my very mind! I 
have found tbee again, Sigurd, my br.
ve brother, 
as kind and true as of old. I have Ornulf's son 
under my roof, and the old man himself follows 
speedily after; is it not so? 
THOROLF. 


So he promised. 


GUNNAR. 
Then all I lack is that Egil should be here. 
THO ROLF. 
'Tis plain thou lovest the boy, thou nameðt 
hi m so oft. 
GUNN.
R. 
Truly I love hÏ1n; he is Iny only child; and he 
is like to grow up fair and kindly. 
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HIÖRDIS. 


But no warrior. 


GUNNAR. 
N ay--thm: thou TIlUSt not say. 
SIGURD. 
How couldst thou send him from thee- 


GUNNAR. 
Would that I had not! [Ill an'llndertone.l But 
thou knowest, Sigurd, he who loves overmuch, 
takes not always the manliest part. [Aloud.] I 
had few men in my house, and none cOL

d be 
sure of his life when it was known that Ornulf 
lay in the cove with a ship of war. 


IIIönDIS. 
One thing I kno\., that ought first to be made 
safe, life afterwards. 
TI-IOROLF. 
And that is- ? 


HIÖRDIS. 
Honour and fame alnong men. 


GUNNAR. 


Hiördis! 


SIGURD. 
It shall not be said of Gunnar that he has 
tainted his honour by doing this. 


GUNNAR. 
[Slern

.] No one shall 111ake strife between 
111e and Örnulf's kinsfolk! 
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HIÖRDIS. 
[Smiling.] Tell me, Sigurd-can thy ship sail 
with any wind? 


SIGURD. 
Ay, when 'tis cunningly steered. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Good! I too will steer my ship cunningly, and 
make IllY way whither I wilL 
[Retires to'n'ards the bad,. 
DAG
Y . 
[1Vhi.s-pers, uneasil!l.] Sigurd, let us hence-this 
very night! 
SIGURD. 
It is too late now; 'twas thou that- 
DAGNY. 
Then I 11eld Hiördis dear; but now-; I 
have heard her speak words I shudder to think of. 


SIGURD'S men, with other guests, men and momell, 
/wu.ve-carls and handmaidens, enter ./'rom the 
back. 
GUNNAR. 
[A,fter a short pause, in 'JVhich greetings and lite 
like are c.
clzanged.] Now to the board! My chief 

uest, Ornulf of the Fiords, comes later; so 
Thoro] f promìses. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[To the hO'llse:fo1k.] Pass the ale and TIleaÙ 
around, that hearts may wax lTIerry and tongues 
may be loosed. 
[GuNNAR l
ad.v SIGURD to the high-seat on 
the rigId. DAGNY seats herself on 
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SIGURD'S right, HröRDIs opposite him, lit 
the other side of the lla11le tahle. THOHOLl<' 
is in like manner ushered to a place ot 
the other table, and thus sits oppo.file 
GUNNAR, n
110 occupies the greater higll- 
.w
at. The others talce theÙ' seats further 
back. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[A.ftCl' a pause in mhicll they drillk with each ofller 
and C01ll'erSe quiel(lJ across the tables.] It seldom 
ch:lnces that so many brave men are seated 
together, as I see to-night in our hall. It were 
fitting, then, that we should essay the old pastiIne: 
Let each 1ll8n n
nlle the chief of his deeds, that 
all may judge which is the mightiest. 
GUXNAR. 
That is an ill custoln at a drinking-feast; 'twill 
oft breed strife. 
HIÖRDIS. 
LitLIe did I deem that Gunnar was afraid. 


SIGURD. 
That no one deems; but it were Jong ere \Ve 
came to an end, were we aU to tell of our deeds, 
so many as we be. Do thou l'ather tell us, 
Gunnar, of thy journey to Biarmeland; 'tis no 
s111al1 exploit to fare so far to the north, and 
gladly would we hear of it. 


HIÖRDIS. 
The journey to Biarll1eIand is chapman's work, 
and little worthy to be named among warriors. 
Nay, do thou begin, Si;rurd, if thou would5t not 
have me deelTI that thou canst ill endure to hear 
II D 
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my husband's praise! Say on; nanle that one of 
thy deeds which thou dost prize the highest. 


SIGURD. 
\Vell, since thou wilt have it so, so must it he. 
Let it be told, then, that I lay a-viking among 
the Orkneys; there came foemen against us, but 
we swept them from their ships, and I fought 
alone against eight men. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Good was that deed; but wert thou fun y 
armed? 
SIGURD. 
Fully armed, with axe, spear, and sword. 
I-IIöRDIS. 
Still the deed was good. Now must thou, my 
husband, name that which thou deem est the 
chief among thy exploits. 


GUNNAR. 
[Unwillingly.] I slew two berserkers who had 
seized a merchant-ship; and thereupon I sent 
the captive chaplnen home, giving then} their 
ship freely, without ransom. The King of 
England deemed well of that deed; he said that 
I had done honourably, and gave lue thanks and 
good gifts. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Nay truly, Gunnar, a better deed than that 
cou 1 dst thou name. 


GUNNAR. 
[J7ehe7nentl.Y.] I will take praise for no other 
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deed! Since last I fared frolH Iceland I bave 
lived at peace and traded in 11lcrchandisc. r\o 
word nlore on this matter! 


I-IIÖRDIS. 
If thou thyself wi1t hide thy renown, thy wife 
shall speak. 


GUNNAR. 
Peace, Hiörùis-I cOlnmand thee! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Sigurd fought with eight men, being fully 
arlned; Gunnar came to DIY bower in the black 
night, slew the bear that had h....enty Inen's 
strength, and yet ha.d but a short sworù in his 
hand. 
GUNNAR. 
[Violclltlg agitated.] \Voman, not a word mvre! 
DAGNY. 
[Sofl{y.] Sigurd, wilt thou enùure-? 


SIGURD. 
[Like1Vise.] Be still! 


HIÖHDIS. 
[To the compang.] And now, ye brave men- 
which is the mightier, Sigurd or Gunnar? 


GUNNAR. 


Silence! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[LOlld
1J.] Speak out; I have the figbt to 
crave judglllent. 
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AN OLD i"lAN. 
[Among the guests.] If the truth be told, then 
is Gunnar's deed greater than aU other deeds 
of men; Gunnar is the mightiest warrior, and 
Sigurd is second to him. 


GUNNAR. 
[With a glance acrOS.f tIle table.] Ah, Sigurd, 
Sigurd, didst thou but know-! 


DAGNY. 
[Softlg.] It is too much-friend though he be! 


SIGURD. 
Peace, wife! [Aloud, to the others.] Ay truly, 
Gunnar is the most honourable of an men; so 
would I esteem him to my dying day, even hnd 
he never done that deed; for that I hold more 
lightly than :reo 


HIÖRDIS. 
There speaks thy envy, Sigurd Viking! 


SIGURD. 
[Smiling.] 
Iightily dost thou mistake. [Ki71d
1J, 
to GUNNAR, drinlÛng to him across tIle lable.] I-Jail, 
noble Gunnar; our friendship shall stand fast, 
,vhosoever may seek to break it. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Noone, that I wot of, has such a thought. 


SIGURD. 
Say not so; I could almost think thou hadst 
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bidden us to the feast in the hope to stir up 
strife. 
HIÖRDIS. 
That is like thee, Sigurd; now art thou wroth 
that thou may'st not be held the mightiest man 
at the board 


SIGURD. 
I have ever esteemed Gunnar more highly thall 
myself. 
HIÖRDIS. 
\VelI, well-second to Gunnar is still a good 
j

ace, and- [with a side glance at THOHOLF] had 
Ornulf been here, he could have had the third 
seat. 


THOROLF. 
Then would Jökul, thy f
ther, find a low place 
Indeed; for he fell before Ornulf. 
[The .follOlviJlg dispute itS' carried on, l
l) 
bot/t pm.ties, mil Il rising and !Jet repressed 
irritation. 


HIÖRDIS. 
That shalt thou never say! Örnulf is a skald, 
and lTIen whisper that he has praised hÜnself for 
greater deeds than he has done. 


THOROLF. 
Then woe to him who whisp"rs 50 loudly that 
it comes to my ear! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[With tI. smile o.f provocation.] W ouldst thou 
avenge it? 
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THOROLF. 
Ay, SO that my vengeance should be told of far 
and wide. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Then here I pledge a cup to this, that thou 
may'st first have a beard on thy chin. 
TnonoLF. 
Even a beardless lad is too good to wI"angle 
with women. 
HIÖRDIS. 
But too weak to fight with Inen; therefore thy 
father let thee lie by the hearth at home in 
Iceland, whilst thy brothers went a-viking. 
TH 0 ROLF. 
I t had been ,,"yen had he kept as good an eye 
on thee; tor then hadst thou not left the land an 
un wedded wonmn. 


GUNNAR AXD SIGURD. 


Thoro} f ! 


DAG1'\Y. 
[SimlllJaneollsly.] Brother! 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Sojìl!J, and quit'eri'J1g 'JlJillt rage.] Ha! wait- 
wait! 
THonoLF. 
[Gil.>e.
 GUNNAR !tis hand.] Be not wroth, 
Gunnar ;-evil words came to my tongue; but thy 
wife goaded me ! 
DAGNY. 
[So.fi
1J tmd imploring!!J.] Foster-sist
r, by any 
love thou ha.c;t ever bornf' me, stir not op strife! 
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HIÖRDIS. 
[ Laughing.] Jests must pass at the feast-board, 
if the Inerriment is to thrive. 


GUNNAR. 
[
Vho has been talking soft(lJ to THOROLF.] Thou 
art a brave lad! f Hands him a sword which hangs 
be.r;ide the high-seat. Here" Thorolf, here is a good 
gift for thee. \Vield it well, and let us be friends. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Beware how thou givest away thy weapons, 
Gunnar; men may say thou dost part with things 
thou canst not use! 
THOROLF. 
[ Trlw ha.ç mearnl'hile examined the sword.] Thanks 
for the gift, Gunnar; it shaH never be ùrawn in 
an unworthy causc. 
H IÖRDIS. 
If thou wilt keep that promise, then do thou 
never lend the sword to thy brothers. 
GUNNAR. 


fIiördis ! 


fhöRDIS. 
[Continuing.] N either let it hang on thy father's 
wall; for there it would hang with base men's 
weapons. 
THOROLF. 
Tru{' enough, I-liörùis--for there th.r father's 
axe alld shield have hung this many a year. 
llIüRDIS. 
[Mastering herself.] That Örnulf sle,v my 
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father-that deed is ever on thy tongue; but if 
g'eport speak true, 'twas scarce so honourable a 
deed as thou deenlest. 
THOROLF. 
Of what report dost thou speak? 
I-höRDIS. 
I dare not Halne it, for it would lnake 


[Smiling. ] 
thee wroth. 


THOROLF. 
Then hold thy peace-I ask no better. 
[Turns from her. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Nay, why should I 110t tell it? Is it true, 
Thorolf, that for three nights thy father sat in 
wOIll
n's \\
eed, doing sorceries ,,,,iih the witch of 
Smalserhorn, ere he dared face Jökul in fight? 
[All 'rise; violent excitement among the 
glle
.t
. . 
GUNNAR, SIGUHD, AND DAGNY. 
IIiördis ! 


TIIOROLF. 
[Bitter(iJ e.
:a
peraled.] So base a lie has no man 
spoken of Ornulf of the Fiords! Thou thyself 
hast made it, for no one less venomous than thou 
could dream of such a thing. The blackest crime 
a man can do hast thou laid at my father's door. 
[Throwing tlte sword a1Va,y.] There, Gunnar, take 
thy gift again; I can take nought from that house 
wherein Iny father is reviled. 
GUXNAR. 
Thorolf, hear me- ! 
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'fHOROLF. 
Let me 
o! But beware both thou anù Hiördis ; 
for Iny father hac; now in his power one whom ye 
hold dearest of all ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
["Wading.] Thy father has-! 


GUNNAR. 
[With a Cl:9.] \rhat sayest thou? 


SIGURD. 
[VehementQj.J Where is Örnulf? 


THO ROLF. 
[With mocking laughter.] Gone southward-with 
my brothers. 
GUNN.
R. 


Southward! 


[Shrieking. ] 
our son. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Gunnar! Örnulf has slaiIl Egil, 


GUN1\" AR. 
Slain !-Egil slain! Then woe to Örnulf and 
all his race! Thorolf, speak out ;- is this true? 


SIGURD. 
Gunnar, Gunnar-hear me ! 


GUNNAR. 
Speak out, if thou care for thy life \ 


THOROLF. 
Thou canst not fright me! \\"ait tilllllY father 
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comes, he shall plant a mark of shame over 
Rg'ainst Gunnar's house! And meanwhile, 
Hiördis, do thou cheer thee with these words I 
heard to-dav: "Ere eventide shall Gunnar and 
his wife be 
hild]ess." [Goes out by the back. 
GUNNAR. 
[Tn agong.] Slain-slain! 
fy little Egil slain. 
HlönDls. 
[ Trildl!J.] And thou-dost tlJOU let him go? 
Let Eg-il, thy child, lie unavenged! Then wert 
thou the dastard of dastards- t 


GUNNAR. 
[As if be,fide hí'JJlself.] A sword-an axe! 'Tis 
the last tidings he shaH ever bring! 
[Seizes an fl.'fe from one of the b!Jstander& 
and rushes out. 


SIGURD. 
[ About to fol101lJ.] Gunnar, hold thy hand! 


H IÖRDIS. 
[Ilokling 'lim back.] Stay, stay! The men will 
part theIIl; I know Gunnar! 
[A C1Y .from the c,,'on'd, 'm/tick lWB flocked 
together at the main door. 
SIGURD AND ÐAGNY. 


\Vhat is it ? 
A VOICE AMONG THE CROWD. 
Thoro]f has fallen. 


SIGURD. 
Thorolf! Ha, let. me go! 
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DAGNY. 

Iy brother! Oh, my brother! 
[SIGURD is on the point o..f rushing out. At 
the S{!/lJ'Ie moment, tlte crorl'd parts, 
GUNNA R enters, and fltron's dOlVll lite axe 
at the door. 
GUNNAR. 
Now it is done. Egil is avenged! 
SIGURD. 
'Vell for thee if thy hand has not been too 
hasty. 
GUNNAR. 

layhap, may hap ; but Egil, Egi1, my fair boy! 
HIÖRDIS. 

ow must we arm us, and seek help among our 
frienùs; for Thorolf has many avengers. 
GUNNAR. 
[Gloomily.] He will be his own worst avenger; 
he will be with me night c.lnd day. 
I-IIönDIs. 
Thoro]f got his reward. Kinsmen n1ust suffer 
for kinsmen's deeds. 
GUNNAR. 
True, true; but this I know, my mind was 
lighter ere this befell. 
I--IlöRDIS. 
The first night 1 is ever the worst ;-when that 
is over, thou wilt heed it no more. Örnu]f has 


1 Literally the" blood-night. to 
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sought his revenge by shameful guile; he would 
not come against us in open strife; he feigned to 
be peacefully Ininded; and then he faBs upon our 
defenceless child! Ha, I..saw more clearly than 
ye; vJell I deemed that Ornulf was evil-n1inded 
and false; good cause had I to egg thee on against 
him and all his faithless tribe. 


GUNNAR. 
[ Fiercely.] Th

 hadst thou ! My vengeance 
is poor beside Ornulf's crime. He has lost 
Thorolf, but he has six sons left-and I have none 
-none! 
A HOUSE-CARL. 
[Enters llastilg þ'om the tack.] Örnulf of the 
Fiords is at hand! 


GUNNAR. 


Örnulf ! 


HIÖRDIS AND SEVERAL MEN. 
To arms! to arms! 
ÐAGNY. 
[ Sim ultaneousl!J. ] 1Yl y father! 
SIGURD. 
[As if seized by a foreboding.] Örnulf- ! 
Ah, Gunnar, Gunnar! 
GUNNAR. 
[Draws his snJord. ] Up, alliny men ! Vengeance 
for Egirs death! 
ÖRNULF enters, with EGIL in his aT11l8. 
GUNNAR. 
[With a shriek.] Egil ! 
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ÖRNULF. 
I bring )TOU back little Egil. 
ALL. 
[One to another.] Egil! Egil alive! 
GUNNAR. 
[Letting his sword fall.] \V oe is me 
 what have 
I done? 


D
\GNY. 
Oh, Thorolf, my brother! 
SIGURD. 
I knew it! I knew it ! 
ÖRNULF. 
[Setting EGIL down.] There, Gunnar, hast thou 
thy pretty boy again. 
EGIL. 
Father! Old Örnulf would not do me ill, as 
thou saidst when I went away. 
ÖRNULF. 
[To HIÖRDIS.] Now have I atoned for thy 
father; now ':turely there may be peace between 
us. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[rVitlt repressed emotion.] Mayhap! 
GUNNAR. 
[As if maki1lg 'Up.] Is it a hideous drean1 that 
maddens me! Thou-thou bringest Egil home! 
ÖRNULF. 
As thou seest; but in truth he has bfjen near 
his death. 
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GUNNAR. 


That I know. 


ÖUNULF. 
And hast no more joy in his return? 
GUNNAR. 
Had he come sooner, I had been more glad. But 
tell me all th:lt has befallen! 


ÖRNULF. 
That is soon done. Kåre the Peasant was 
plotting evil ag-ainst you; with other caitiffs he 
fared southward after Egil. 


GUKNAR. 
Kåre! [To himse?f.] I-Ia, now I understand 
Thorolf's words ! 
ÖRNULF. 
His purpose came to my ears; I needs must 
thwart so black a deed. I would not 
ive atone- 
Ulent for Jökul, and, had things so befallen, I had 
willingly slain thee, Gunnar, in single combat.- 
yet I could not hut save thy child. With my sons, 
I hasted after Kåre. 


lSofl(y.] 
done
 


SIGURD. 
An accursed deed has here been 


ÖRNULF. 
'\Vhen I came up with him, Eg-il's guards lay 
bound; thy son was already in thy foemen's h
nds, 
and they would not long have spared hÏ1n. Hot 
was the fight! Seldom have I given and taken 
keener strokes; Kåre and two men fled inland; 
the rest sleep safely, and will be hard to waken. 
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GUNNAR. 
r In 
ager suspense.] But thou-thou, Öl'- 
nulf- ? 
ÖRNULI.... 
[Darl:{g.] Six sons followed me into the fight. 
GUNNAR. 
[Breatltlessl!J.J But homewards-? 
ÖRNULF. 


None. 


GUNNAR. 
[Appalled.] None! [Softw.] And Thorolf, 
Thorolf ! 
[ Det!p emotion among the 
1J,ftande1"'f. 
HIÖRDIS shoms .f'igll.,; of a 'violellt 1fwntal 
lJ'l1-uggle,. DAGNY 1veeps sile1lt(l} by tIle 
higll-seat on the right. SIGURD stands 
beside her, pai'Tlji.d W agitated. 
ORNULF. 
[ After tI, slwrt pal/se.] I t is hard for a many- 
branching pine to be stripped in a single storm. 
But men die and men live ;-hand Ine a horn; I 
will drink to my sons' memory. [One '{f SIGURD'S 
men gives 'lim a horn.] Hail to you where now ye 
ride, my bold sons! Close upon your heels shall 
the bronze-gates not clang, for ye come to the 
hall with a great following. [Drinks, and Iw11 d,\. 


ck the h01"Jz.] And now h01ne to Iceland! 
Ornulf has fought his last fight; the old tree has 
but one green branch left, and it must be shielded 
warily. \Vhere is Thorolf? 
Eo IL. 
[To his father.] Ay, let me see ThoroIf! ÖrnuIf 
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says he ,vill carve me a ship with many, many 
warriors aboard. 
ÖRNULF. 
I praise all good wights that Thoro]f came not 
with us; for if he too-nay, strong though 1 be, 
th a t had been too heavy for me to bear. But 
why comes he not? He was ever the first to 
meet his father; for to both of us it seemed we 
could not Jive apart a single day. 


Ömult Örnulf! 


GUl'\N AR. 


ÖRNULF. 
[ Jf1ith gro1lting uneasiness.] Ye stand a11 sHent, 
I mark it now. \"hat ails you? Where is 
Thorolf? 
DAGNY. 
Sigurd" Sigurd-this will be the sorest blow to 
h Í111 ! 
GUNNAR. 
[Struggling with himse{f.] Old Inan !-No- 
and yet, it cannot be hid- 
ÖRNULF. 
[Vehement(y.] l\Iy son! \Vhere is he? 


GUNNAR. 


Thorolf is slain! 


ÖRNULF. 
Slain! Thorolf? Thorolf? Ha, thou liest ! 


GUNNAR. 
I would give Iny warmest 
1eart- blood to know 
hhn alive! 
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HIÖRDIS. 
[To ÖRNULF.] Thorolf was himself to blame 
for what befell; with dark sayings he gave us to 
wit that thou hadst fallen upon Eg-il and slain him; 
-we had parted half in wrath, and thou hast ere 
now brought death alnong my kindred. And 
moreover- Thorolf bore hÌlnself at the feast like 
a wanton boy; he brooked not our jestin
, and 
spoke many evil things. Not tin then did Gunnar 
wax wroth; not till then did he raise his hand 
upon thy son; and well I wot that he had good 
and lawful ground for that deed. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Calmlg.] 'VeIl may we see that thou art 
a woman, for thou usest many 'words. To what 
end? If Thorold is slain, then is his saga over. 


EGIL. 
If Thorold is slain, I shall have no warriors. 
ÖRNULF. 
Nay, Egil-we have lost our warriors now, hoth 
thou and 1. [To HIÖRDIS.] Th y filther sang: 
Jökul's kin for Jökul's slayer 
many a woe shall still be weaving. 
Well hast thou wrought that his words should 
corne true. [Pauses a moment, then turns to one of 
the men.] Where got he his death-wound? 
THE 
fAN. 
Right across his brow. 
ÖRNULF. 
Ha; that is an honourable wound; 
I: 


[ Pleased.] 
u 
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he did not turn his back. But fell he siùeways, 
or in toward Gunnar's feet? 


THE 1\-[AN. 
Half sideways and half toward Gunnar. 
ÖRNULF. 
That bodes but half vengeance; well weH,-we 
shaH see! 
GUNNAR. 
[Approaching.] Örnulf,1 know well that alllny 
goods were naught against thy loss; but crave of 
me what thou wilt- 
ÖRNULF. 
[Sternly interrupting him.] Give me Thoro]f's 
body, and let me 
o! \Vhere lies he ? 
[GuNNAR points silently to the back. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Takes a step or in'o, but turn-s (["ld says in a vDice 
of thunder to SIGURD, DAGNY, and others mho are 
tmaking as 1

JlIgh to follow him, .mrron'ing.] Stay! 
Think ye Ornulf will be followed by a train of 
mourners, like a whimpering woman? Stay, 1 
say!-I can bear my Thorolf alone. [With calm 
strength.] Sonless I go; but none shall say that 
he saw nle bowed. [He g()es slowly out. 


HIÖRDIs.. 
[TViill forced lauglder.] Ay, let him go as he 
will; we shall scarce need many men to face him 
should he come with strife again! Now, Dagny 
-I wot it is the la<;:t titne thy father shall sail 
from Iceland on such :t quest! 
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SIGURD. 
[Indignant.] Oh, shame! 


D.\GNV. 
[Likewise.] And thou canst mock him-mock 
him.) after all that has befallen? 


HIÖRDIS. 
A deed once done, 'tis wise to praise it. This 

orning I swore hate and vengeance against 
Ornulf;-the slaying of Jökul I lllight Jlave for- 
go
ten-an, save that he cast shame upon my lot. 
He called 111e aleman; if it be so, it shan1es me 
not; for Gunnar is 111ightier now than thy father; 
he is greater and more famous than Sigurd, thine 
own husband! 


DAGNV. 
[ 1]1, wild indignation.] There thou errest, Hiördis 
-and even now shall nIl men kn(Jw that thou 
dwellest under a coward"s roof! 


SIGURD. 
[Pehement{y.] Dagny, beware! 


GUNNAR. 


A coward! 


H IÖ RDIS. 
[fVith scornful laughter.] Thou pratest sense- 
lessly. 
DAGSV. 
It shall no longer be hidden; I held my peace 
till thou didst mock at my father a

l my dead 
hrothers; I held Iny peace while Ol'nulf was 
here, lest he should learn that Thorolf fell by a 
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c1asta.rd's hand. But now-praise Gunnar never- 
more for that deed in Iceland; for Gunnar is a 
coward! 'The sword that lay drawn between 
thee and the bear-slayer hangs at n1Y husband's 
side-the ring thou didst take from thy arm thou 
gavest to Sigurd. [Takes it ojF and Iwids it aloj
.] 
Behold it! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[1JTildly.] Sigurd! 
THE CROWD. 
Sigurd! Sigurd did the deed! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Quit'ering with agitation.] He I he I-Gunnar, 
is this true? 
GUNNAR. 
[TVith lofty calm.] It is all true, save only that 
I am a coward; no coward or dastard am I. 
SIGURD. 
[
'l"oved.] That art thou not, Gunnar! That 
hast thou never been! [To the rest.] Away, my 
men ! Away from here! 
D.\GNV. 
[At the door, to HIÖRDIS.] \Vho is now the 
mightiest man at the board-Iny husband, or 
thine? [Sl"lf goes out milh SIGURD and his mcn. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[To herself.) Now have I but one thing Jeft to 
do-but one de
d to think upon: Sigurd or 1 
must die! 



ACYJ." THIRD. 


'lne /wll in GUNNAR'S !to use. It is da.y. 
1-11öRDIS sits on the bench in front of the smaller high- 
seat, bus!} l1visting a bow-string; Oil the table 
lie a bow and some a1T01VS. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[PulliJlg at the b01v-/,.tring.] I t is tough and 
strong; [With a glance at the arro'/Vs] the shaft is 
both keen and well-weighted-[Lets her hands fall 
in her lap J but where is the hand that-! 
[Veheme1lt
/:] FJouted, flouted by him - by 
Sigurd! I must hate him more than others, that 
can I well mark; but lnany days shallllot pass 
ere I have- [.L1Ieditating.) Ay., but the arm, 
the arm that shall do the deed- ? 


GUNNAR enters, silent and thollglztful,from the back. 


H IÖRDIS. 
[After a short pause.] How goes it with thee, 
Iny husband? 
GUNNAR. 
Ill, Hiördis; I canDot away with that deed of 
yesterday; it lies heavy on my heart. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Do as I do; get thee some work to busy thee. 
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GUNNAR. 
Doubtless I 111USt. 
[A pause
' GUNNAR paces 'lip and down the 
hall, notices '/Vhat HIÖRDIS is doing, and 
approaches her. 
GUNNAR. 
\Vhat dost thou there? 


HIÖRDIS. 
[ 1VitlLOut looking up.] I am twisting a bow- 
string; canst thou not see? 
GUNNAR. 
A bow-string-of thine own hair? 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Smiling.] Great deeds are born with every 
hour in these tÏlllCS; yesterday thou didst slay 
lHY foster-brother, and I have woven this since 
daybreak. 


GUNNAR. 


Hiördis, H iördis ! 
llIönDls. 
[Looking up.] ''"'hat is alllÌss ? 
GUNNAR. 
'Vhere wast thou last night? 
HIÖRDIS. 


Last night? 


GUNNAR. 
Thou wast not in the sleeping-room. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Know'st thou that? 
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GUNNAR. 
I could not sleep; I tossed in restless dreams 
of that-that which befell Thorolf. I dreamt 
that he came- No matter; I wakened. Then 
methought there sounded a strange, fair song 
through all the house; I a.rose; I pushed the 
door ajar; here I saw thee sitting by the log- 
fire-it burned blue and red-fixing arrow-heads, 
and singing sorceries over them. 
HIÖRDIS. 
I did what was needful; for strong is the 
breast that must be pierced this day. 
GUNNAR. 
I understand thee well: thou wouldst have 
Sigurd sl::lin. 


HIÖRDIS. 


Mayhap. 


GUNNAR. 
Thou shalt never have thy win. I will keep 
peace with Sigurd, howe' er thou goad me. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Smiling.] Dost think so? 
GUNNAR. 


I know it ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Hands him the b01v-string.] Tell me, Gunnar- 
canst loose this knot? 
GUNNAR. 
Nay, it is too cunningly and firmly 


[Tries it.] 
woven. 
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HIÖRDIS. 
[Rising.] The Norns 1 weave yet more 
cunningly; their web is still harder to unravel. 
GUNNAR. 
Dark are the ways of the Mighty Ones ;-what 
know we of them, thou or I ? 
HIÖRDIS. 
Yet one thing I know surely: that to both of us 
must Sigurd's life be baleful. 
[A pause
' GUNNAR stands ltJst in t!tought. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[TVho has been silentl!J 1vatclting lam. J 0 f what 
thinkest thou? 
GUNNAR. 
()f a dreanl I had of late. Methought I had 
done the deed thou era vest; Sigurd b,y slain on 
the earth; thou didst stand beside hin), and thy 
1:'lce was wondrous pale. Then said I: "Art thou 
glad, now that I have done thy will? ,. But thou 
didst laugh and answer: "Blither should I he 
didst thou, Gunnar, lie there in Sigurd's stead." 
H IÖRDIS. 
[1Vith forced laughter.] III must thou know me 
if such a senseless drealll can stay thy hand. 
GUNNAR. 
Tell 111e, Hiördis, what thinkest thou of this hall? 
HIÖRDIS. 
To speak truly, Gunnar, sOlnetimes it seems to 
me too strai t and narrow. 
1 The" Nornir" were the Fates of northern mythology. 
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GUNNAR. 
Ay, ay, SO I have thought; we are one too 
Inan y. 


HIÖRDIS. 


Two, mayhap. 


GUNNAR. 
[TV/w ILas not heard her last words.] But that 
shaH be set right. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Looks at him interrogativelg.] Set right? Then 
thou art minded to- ? 
GUNNAR. 
To fit out my warships and put to sea; I will 
win back the honour 1 have lost because thou 
wast dearer to me than all beside. 


HIÖ RDIS. 
[1'hougllifully.J Thou wilt put to sea? Ay, so 
it Inay be best for us both. 
GUNNAR. 
Even from the day we sailed fronl Iceland, I 
saw that it would p;o ill with us. Thy soul is 
strong and proud; there are times when I well- 
nigh fear thee; yet, it is strange-chiefly for that 
do I hold thee so dear. Dread goes forth from 
thee like a 
peU; Inethinks thou couldst lure me 
to the blackest deeds, and all would seem good to 
)ue that thou didst crave. [
\'hakiìlg ltis head 
r
flectivelg.] Unfathomable is the Norll's rede; 
Sigurd should have been thy husband. 
HlönDIs. 
[JTellemently.] Sigurd! 
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GUNNAR. 
Yes, Sigurd. Vengeance and hatred blind thee, 
else wouldst thou prize him better. Had I been 
like Sigurd, I could ha\'e made life glad for thee. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[With st1"Ong but suppressed emotion.] That-that 
deemest thou Sigurd could have done? 
GU:r-:NAR. 
I-Ie is strong of soul, and proud as thou to boot. 


HIÖIlDIS. 
[Violcnt(y.] If that be so-(Collecting Iwrse?f] 
No malter, no matter! [1Filli a 1vild outburst.] 
(
unnar, take Sigurd's life! 
GUNNAR. 


Never! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Dy fraud and falsehood thou mad'st me thy wife 
-that shall be forgotten! Five joyless years 
have I spent in this house-all shall be forgotten 
from the day when Sigurd lives no more! 
GUNNAR. 
No harm shall e'er befall him from my hand. 
[Shrinks back involuntarily. ] Hiördis, Hiörùis, 
tempt me not! 
HIÖRDIS. 
Then must I find another avenger; not long 
shall Sigurd mock at me and thee! [Clenching 
her hands in convulsive rage.] With her-that 
si1npleton-with her mayhap he is even now 
sitting alone, dallying, and making sport of us; 
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speaking of the bitter wrong that was done me 
when in thy stead he bore ITle away; teHing how 
he laughed over his guile as he stood in the Inil'l
 
of my bower, and I knew hinl not! 
GUNNAR. 
Nay, nay, he does not so ! 
HIÕRDIS. 
[Fil'm{y.] Sigurd and Dagny must die! I 
cannot draw breath till they two are gone! 
l Comes close ?lp to him, 1l,ith sparkling e:ljes, and 
speaks passionat

1J, but ill a whisper.] \V ouidst 
thou help Ine to that, Gunnar, then should I live 
in love with thee; then should I clasp thee in such 
warm and wild embraces as thou drealn'st not of. 


GUNNAR. 
[T-Val 1 ering.] Hiördis! Wou]dst thou-? 
HIÖRDIS. 
Set thy hand to the work, Gunnar-and the 
lleavy days shall be past. No longer will I quit 
the llall when thou comest, no longer speak harsh 
things and quench thy smile when thou art glad. 
I will clothe H1e in furs and costly silken robes. 
\Vhen thou goest to war, I win foIlow thee; when 
thou ridest forth in peace, I will ride by thy side. 
At the feast I will sit by thee and fin thy horn, 
and drink to thee and sing fair songs to Inake glad 
thy heart! 
GUNNAR. 
[ A [most overcome.] Is it true? Thou wouldst- 
HIÖRDIS. 
M ore than that, trust me, ten times more! 
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Give lue but revenge! Revenge on Sigurd and 
Dagny, and I will- [Stops as she sees tIle door 
open.] Dagny-comest thou here 
 


[From the back. J 
th y rnen to arlllS ! 


DAGNY. 
Haste thee, Gunnar! Call 


GUNNAR. 
To arlllS ! Against whom? 


DAGNY. 
Kåre the Peasant is coming, and many outlaws 
wi th him; he means thee no good; Sigurd has 
once barred his way; but who can tcll- 


GUNNAR. 
[ 
[oved. ] Sigurd has done this for me ! 


DAGNY. 
Sigurd is ever thy faithful friend. 


GUNNAR. 
And we, Hiördis-we, who thought to- ! It 
is as I say-there is witchcraft in all thy speech; 
no deed but seemeth fair to me, when thou dost 
naHle it. 


DAGNY. 
[ Astonished.] 'Vhat meanest thou? 


GUNNAR. 
Nothing, nothing! I thank thee for thy 
tidings, Dagny; I go to gather my luen together. 
[1'urns tOll!ards tlle door, but stops and cl?me
; fOl''1vard 
again.] Tell me-how goes it with Ornulf? 
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ÐAGNY. 
[B01ving her head.] Ask not of hitn. Yesterday 
he bore Thorolf s body to the ships; now he is 
raising a grave-mound on the shore ;-there shaH 
his sons be laid. 
[GuNNAR goes out by the back in silence. 


DAGNY. 
Until evening there is no danger. [Coming 
nearer.] Hiördis, I have another 
l"l'and in thy 
house; it is to thee I come. 


I-IIÖRDIS. 
To me? After all that befell yesterday? 


ÐAGNY. 
Even because of that. Hiörùis, foster-sister, do 
not hate me; forget the words that sorrow :lnd 
evil spirits p]ac
d in my mouth; forgive me all 
the wrong I did thee; for, trust me, I am now 
tenfold more hapless than thou! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Hapless-thou! Sigurd's wife! 


ÐAGNY. 
It was my doing, all that befell-the stirring up 
of strife, and Thorolfs death, and all the scorn 
that f
ll upon Gunnar and thee. l\1ine is all the 
guilt! 'Voe upon me !-I have lived so happily; 
but after this day I shall never know joy again. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[.As if seized by a sudden thought.] But before- 
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in these five long years-all that tÏlne hast thou 
been happy? 


ÐAGNV. 
Canst thou doubt it? 


HIönDIS. 
Yesterday I òoubted it not; but- 
ÐAGNY. 
\Vhat meanest thou? 
I-IIÖRDIS. 
Nay, 'tis nought; let us speak of other Inatters. 
DAGNV. 
No truly. Hiörùis J tell me-! 


HIÖRDIS. 
It will profit thee little; but since thou wilt 
have it 80- [1Vitlt a malignant exp1'ession.] 
Canst thou remember once, over in Iceland- 
we had followed with Örnulf thy father to the 
Council, nnd we sat with our pl
Ylnates in the 
C{\uncil Hall, as is the manner of women. Then 
came two strangers into the hall. 
DAGNY. 
Sigurd and Gunnar. 
HIÖRDIS. 
They g-reeted us in court1y fashion, and sat on 
the bench besiùe us; and there passed between 
us much 111erry talk. There were SOlne who must 
needs know why these two vikings came thither, 
and if they were not mi nded to t:lkc thelTI wives 
there in the island. Then said Sigurd: " Twill 
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be hard for nle to finù the woman that shaH be to 
my mind." Örnlllf laughed, anù said there was 
no lack of high-born and well-dowered women in 
Iceland; but Sigurd answered: "The warrior 
needs a high-souled wife. She whom I choose 
must not rest content with a hlllnble lot; no 
honour Inllst seem too high for her to strive for; 
gladly must she follo,v Ine a-viking; war-weed 
must ooe wear; she 111ust egg rn
 on to strife, and 
never blink her eyes where sword-blades lighten; 
for if she be faint-hearted, scant honour win befall 
Ine." Is it not true, so Sigurd spake? 
DAGNY. 
[IIesit{lting
.] True, he ùid-but- 


HIÖRDIS. 
Such was she to be, the woman who could 
make life fair to him; and then-[ With a scornfùl 

mile] then he chose thee! 
DAGNY. 
[Slarting, as t,n pain.] Ha, thou wouldst say 
that- ? 
HIÖRDIS. 
Doubtless thou hast proved thyself proud and 
high-souled; hast claimed honour of all, that 
Siburd might be honoured in thee-is it not so ? 
ÐAGNY. 
Nay, Hiördis, but- 
HIÖRDIS. 
Thou hast egged him on to great deeds, followed 
hinl in war-weed, and joyed to be where the strife 
raged hottest-hast thou not? 
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DAGNY. 
[Decplg mOl'cd.] No, no ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
H:t
t thou, then, been faint of heart, so that 
Sigurd has been put to shame? 
DAGNY. 
[OVC1ïl',lclmed.] Hiördis, Hiördis ! 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Smiling SC01"17fllll!J.J Yet thy lot has been a 
happy one all these years! Think'st tlJOU that 
Sigurd can say the same? 
DAGNY. 
Enough, enough. \Voe is me' thou hast made 
me see myself too dearly. 
HIÖRDIS. 
A jesting word, and straightway thou art in 
tears! Think no more of it. Look what I have 
done to-day. [Takessomearrowsfrom the table. 1 Are 
they not keen and biting-feel! I know well how 
to sharpen arrows, do I not? 
DAGNY. 
And to use them too; thou strikest surely, 
Hiördis! All this thou hast said to me-I had 
never thought of it before. [ftI01'e l'ehementl!J.] But 
that Sigurd-! That for all these years I should 
have made his life heavy and unhønoured ;-110, 
no, it cannot be true! 
HIÖRDIS. 
Nay now, comfort thee, Dagny ; indeed it is not 
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true. Were Sigurd of the same mind as in former 
days, it might be true enough; for then was his 
whole soul bent on being the foremost man in the 
land ;-now he is content with a lowlier lot. 
DAGNY" 
No, Hiördis; Sigurd is high-souled now as ever; 
I see it weB, I am not the fight mate for him. l-re 
has hidùen it fronl me; but it shall be so no 
longer. 


l-hÖRDIS. 
What wilt thou do ? 
ÐAGNY. 
I will no longer hang like a dog upon his feet; 
I will be a hindrance to him no longer. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Then thou wilt- ? 
ÐAGNY. 
Peace; some one comes! 
A House-carl enters from tile back. 
THE CARL. 
Sigurd Viking is coming to the halL 
H lÖRDIS. 
Sigurd! Then call Gunnar hither. 
THE CARL. 
Gunnar has ridden forth to gather his neigh- 
bours together; for Kåre the Peasant wou]ù- 


HIÖRDIS. 
Good, good, I know it; go! [The Carl goes. To 
ÐAGNY, who is also going.] Whither wilt thou 
II F 
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DAGNY. 
I will not l11eet Sigurd. Too well I feel that we 
must part; but to meet him now-no, no, I 
cannot! [Goes out to the left. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Looks qfte1" her in silence .for a moment.] And it 
was she I would have- [Completes her thought by 
a glance at the bow-string]. That had been a po
r 
revenge ;-nay, I have cut deeper now! 'Tis hard 
to die, but sometimes harder still to live! 


SIGURD enters from the back. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Belike it is Gunnar thou seekest; be seated, he 
will be here even now. [Is gozng. 
SIGURD. 
Nay, stay; it is thee I seek, rather than him. 


HIÖRDIS. 


Me? 


SIGURD. 
And 'tis well I find thee alone. 


HIÖRDIS. 
If thou comest to mock me, it would sure be no 
hindrance to thee though the han were fun of 
men and women. 
SIGURD. 
Ay, ay, well I know what thoughts thou hast of 
me. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Bitterly.] I do thee wl'ong may hap ! Nay, naYJ 
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Sigurd, thou hast been as a poison to all Iny days. 
Bethink thee who it was that wrought that 
shameful guile; who it was that sat by my side in 
the bower, feigning love, with the laugh of 
cunning in his heart; who it was that flung me 
forth to Gunnar, since for hin1 I was good enough, 
forsooth-and then sailed away with the woman 
he held dear! 
SIGURD. 
:rvlan's will can do this thing and that; but fate 
rules in the deeds that shape our lives-so has it 
gone with us twain. 


HIÖRDIS. 
True enough; evil N orns hold sway over the 
world; but theh" might is little if they find not 
helpers in our own heart. Happy is he who has 
strength to battle with the Norn-and it is that I 
have now in hanù. 


SIGURD. 
\Vhat mean'st thou? 


I-IIÖRDIS. 
I will venture a trial of strength ag:linst those 
-those who are over me. But let us talk no more 
of this; I have much to do to-day. 
[Site seats herself at tlze table. 


SIGURD. 
[.I
ficr a .
/lOrt pause.] Thou makest good 
weapons for Gunnar. 


f-lIÖRDIS. 
[lVith a quiet smile.] Not for Gunnar, but 
against thee. 
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SIGURD. 
Most like it is the same thing. 


HIÖnDIS. 
AYJ most like it is; for if I be a match for 
the Norn, then sooner or later shalt thou and 
Gunnar- [Breaks qlf, leans backwards against 
the table, looks at him with a smile, and sa!Js with an 
altered ring in her voice:] "\Vouldst know the thought 
that sometimes comes to Ine? Oft have I Inade it 
my pastime to limn pleasant pictures in my mind; 
at such times I sit and close my eyes and think: 
Now comes Sigurd the Strong to the isle ;-he 
will burn us in our house, me and Iny husband. All 
Gunnar's men have fallen; only he and I are left; 
they set light to the roof from without :-" A 
bow-shot," cries Gunnar, "one bow-shot may save 
us JJ ;-then the bow-string breaks-" Hiördis, cut 
a tress of thy hair and make of it a bow-string 
-our life is at stake. u But then I laugh-" Let 
it burn, let it burn-to me, life is not worth a 
wisp of hair! II 
SIGURD. 
There is a strange might in all thy speech. 
[ Approaches her. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Looks coldl!} at him.] Wouldst sit beside rne? 


SIGURD. 
Thou deemest my heart is bitter towa
d thee. 
'Tis the last time, Hiördis, that we shall have 
speech together; there is something that gnaws 
me like a sore sickness, and in this wise I cannot 
part from thee; thou must know me better. 
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HIÖRDIS. 
\Vhat wouldst thou? 


SJGVRD. 


Tell thee a saga. 


HIÖRDIS. 


Is it sad? 


SIGURD. 


Sad, as life itself. 


[Bitterlg. ] 
of life? 


HIÖRDIS. 
\Vhat knowest thou of the sadness 


SIGURD. 
J ndge when my saga is over. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Then tell it me; I will work the while. 
[lIe sits on a lolV slool to Iler right. 
SIGURD. 
Once upon a time there were two young vikings, 
w lIo set forth from N orwa y to win wealth and 
honour; they had sworn each other friendship, and 
held truly together, how far soever they Inight 
fare. 
HIÖRDIS. 
And the two young vikings hight Sigul'ù ana 
Gunnar? 
SIGUIiD. 
Ay, we may call them so. At Jast they came to 
Iceland; and there dwelt an o]d chieftain, who 
had come forth from Norway in King Harald>s 
days. He had two fair ,vomen in his house; but 
one, his foster-daughter, was the noblest, for she 
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'was wise and strong of soul; and the vikings spoke 
of her between themselves, and never had they 
seen a fairer woman, so deemed they both. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[In suspense.] Both? Wilt thou mock me ? 
SIGURD. 
Gunnar thought of her night and day, Rnd that 
did Sigurd no less; but both held their peace, llud 
no man could ShY from her bearing whether Gunnar 
found favour in her eyes; but that Sigurd found 
none, that was easy to discern. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Breatldess{y.] Go on, go on-! 


SIGURD. 
Yet ever the more must Sigurd dream of her; 
but of that wist no man. Now it befell one 
evening that there was a drinking-feast; and there 
did that proud woman vow that no man should 
possess her save he who wrought a mighty deed, 
which she llaIned. Then high beat Sigurd's heart 
for joy; tor he felt within hÜn the sb'ength to do 
that deed. But Gunnar took him apart and told 
him of his love ;-Sigurd said nought of his, but 
,vent to the- 
HIÖRDIS. 
[ Vehe11lent{y.] Sigurd, Sigurd! [Controlling her- 
self] And this saga-is it true? 


SIGURD. 
True it is. One of us had to yield; Gunnar 
was my friend; I could do nought else. So 
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Gunnar had thee to wife, and I wedded another 
woman. 


HIÖRDIS. 
And didst come to love her! 
SIGURD. 
I learned to priz
 her; but one woman only has 
Sigurd loved, and that is she who frowned upon 
hiIn from. the first day they met. [Rises.] Here 
ends DIY saga; and now let us part.-Farewell, 
Gunnar's wife; never shall we meet again. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Springing up.] Stay, stay! Woe to us both; 
Sigurd, what hast thou done? 
SIGURD. 
[Slarling.] I, clone? \Vhat ails thee? 
HIÖRDIS. 
And all this dost thou tell me now.' But no- 
it cannot be true! 
SIGURD. 
These are my last words to thee, and every word 
is true. I would not thou shouldst think hardly 
of me, therefore I needs must speak. 


HIÖRDIS. 
(Involuntari(y clasps her hands tog
ther, and gazes 
at him in voiceless astonishment.] Loved-loved me 
-thou! [Vehemently, coming close up to him,] I 
will not believe thee! [Looks hard at him, and 
bursts 
forth in 1vild griifJ Yes, it is true, and- 
hateful for us both! 
[Hides her face in her hands, and turns awa!) 
from him. 
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SIGURD. 
[Appalled.] Hiördis! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Softly, struggling 'tl'ith tears and lauglder.] Nay, 
heed me not! I meant but this, that- [L

s 
her hand on his ann.] Sigurd, thou hast not told 
thy saga to the end; that proud woman thou 
didst tell of-she returned thy love! 


SIGURD. 
[Starts backwards.] Thou? 


HIÖRDIS. 
[I'Villt composure.] Aye, Sigurd, I have loved 
thee, at last I understand it. Thou sayest I was 
ungentle and short of speech towards thee; what 
wouldst thou have a WOlnan do? Could I offer 
thee my love? Then had I been little worthy of 
thee. I deemed thee ever the noblest man of men; 
and then to know thee another's husband-'twas 
that caused me the bitter pain, that myself I could 
not understand! 
SIGURD. 
[.ð-fuch moved.] A baleful web has the Norn 
woven around us twain. 


HIÖRDIS. 
The blame is thine own; bravely and firmly it 
becomes a man to act. \Vhen I set that hard 
proof for him who should win me, my thought 
was all of thee ;-yet couldst thou- ! 
SIGURD. 
I knew Gunnar's soul-sickness; I alone could 
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heal it ;-was there aught for me to choose? And 
yet, had I known what I now know, I scarce dare 
answer for myself; for great is the Inight of love. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[With animation.] But now, Sigurd! - A 
baleful hap has held us apart all these years; now 
the knot is loosed; the days to come shall make 
good the past to us. 


[Shaking his head.] 
,ve must part again. 


SIGURD. 
I t cannot be ; thou knowest 


HIÖRDIS. 
Nay, we must not. I love thee, that may I now 
say unashamed; for my love is no mere dalliance, 
like a weak woman's; were I a man-by all the 
l\1ighty Ones, I could stin love thee, even as now 
I do! Up then, Sigurd! Happiness is worth a 
daring deed; we are both free if we but will it, 
anù then the game is won. 
SIGURD. 
Free? What meanest thou? 


HIÖRDIS. 
'''hat is Dagny to thee? \Vhat can she be to 
thee? No more than I count Gunnar in mv 
secret heart. 'Vhat matter though two worthles"'s 
lives be wrecked? 


SIGURD. 


Hiördis, Hiördis ! 


HIÖRDI5. 
Let Gunnar stay where he is; let Dagny fare 
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with her father to Iceland; I will follow thee in 
harness of steel, whithersoever thou wendest. 
[SIGURD makes a movement.] Not as thy wife win 
I follow thee; for I have belonged to another, and 
the woman lives that has lain by thy side. No, 
Sigurd, not as thy wife, but like those mighty 
women, like HiIdë's sisters,1 will I follow thee, 
and fire thee to strife and to manly deeds, so that 
thy name shall be heard over every land. In the 
sworù-galne will I stand by thy side; I will fare 
forth among thy warriors in the storm and on the 
viking-raid; m1d when thy death-song is sung, it 
shall tell of Sigurd and lIiördis in one! 


SIGURD. 
Once was that my fairest dream; now, it is too 
late. Gunnar and Dagny stand between us, and 
that by right. 1 crushed my new-born love for 
Gunnar's sake ;-how great soever my suffering, I 
cannot undo Iny deed. And Dagny-full of faith 
and trust she left her home and kindred; never 
must she dream that I longed for Hiördis as often 
as she took me to her breast. 


H IÖRDIS. 
And for such a cause wilt thou lay a burden on 
all thy life! To what end hast thou strength and 
lnight, and therewith aU noble gifts of the mind? 
And deemest thou it can now beseem me to dwell 
beneath Guunar's roof? Nay, Sigurd, trust me, 
there are many tasks awaiting such a man as 
thou. Erik is king in Norway-do thou rise 
against him! :l\-Iany goodly warriors wi]] join 
thee and swear thee fealty; with unconquerable 
1 The Valkyries. 
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might will we press onward, aud fight and toil 
unresting, until thou art seated on the throne of 
IIårfager ! 
SIGURD. 
Hiördis, Hiördis, so have I dreamt in my wild 
youth; let it be forgotten-tempt me not! 
IhöRDIS. 
[With digni
y.] It is the Norn's will that we 
two shall hold together; it cannot be altered. 
Plainly now I see my task in life: to Inake thee 
famous over aU the world. Thou hast stood 
before me every day, ever hour of my life; I 
sought to tear thee out of 111Y mind, but I lacked 
the might; now it is needless, now that I know 
thou lovest me. 
SIGURD. 
[With forced coldnes.
.] If that be so-then 
know-I have loved thee; it has passed now;- 
I have forgot those days. 
I-IIöRDIS. 
Sigurd, in that thou liest! So much at least 
am I worth, that if thou hast loved me once, thou 
canst never forget it. 
SIGURD. 
(Vehementl!J.] I must; and now I will. 
HIÖRDIS. 
So be it; but thou canst not. Thou wi1t seek 
to hinder me, but in vain; ere evening falls, 
Gunnar and Dagny shall know all. 
SIGURD. 
Ha, that wilt thou never do ! 
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HIÖRDIS. 


That will I do ! 


SIGURD. 
Then must I know thee ill ; high-souled have I 
ever deemed thee. 


HIÖRDIS. 
Evil days breed evil thoughts; too great has 
been thy trust in me: I will, I must, go forth by 
thy side-forth to face life and strife; Gunnar's 
roof-tree is too low for me. 


SIG URD. 
r TVith empllasis.l But honour between man and 
man hast thou highly prized. There lack not 
grounds for strife between me and Gunnar; say, 
now, that he fell by my hand-wouldst thou still 
make all known and follow me ? 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Starting.] \Vherefore askest thou? 


SIGURD. 
Answer me first: what wou1dst thou do, were 
I to give thy husband his bane. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Looks hard allzim.] Then must I keep silence 
anù never rest until I had seen thee dead. 


SIGURD. 
[TVith a smile.] It is well, Hiördis-I knew it. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Hastily.] But it can never come to pass! 
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SIGURD. 
It must come to pass; thou th
'self hast cast 
the die even now for Gunnar's life and mine. 
[GuNNAR, 1vith some House-carls, enters 
from the back. 


GUNNAR. 
[Gloomi{y, to HIÖRDIS.] See now; the seeù thou 
hast sown is sprouting! 
SIGURD. 
[Approaching.] 'Vhat is amiss with thee? 


GUNNAR. 
Sigurd, is it thou? What is amiss? Nought 
but what I might well have foreseen. As soon 
as Dagny, thy wife, had brought tidings of Kåre 
the Pea.sant, I took horse and rode to my neigh- 
bours to seek help against him. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Eager{y.] Well? 


GUNN AR. 
I was answe:-ed awry where'er I came: my 
dealings with Kåre had been little to my honour, 
it was said ;-a ye, and other things were said to 
boot, that I will not utter-I am a dishonoured 
man; I am thought to have done a dastard deed; 
men hold it shame to make common cause with 
me. 
SIGURD. 
It shall not long be held shame; ere evening 
comes, thou shalt have men enough to face 
Kåre. 
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GUNNAR. 


Sigurd! 


HIÖRDIS. 
[In a lom vozce, triumphantlg.] Ha, I knew it 
well! 
SIGURD. 
[fVith forced resolution.] But thereafter is the 
peace between us at an end; for hearken to my 
words, Gunnar Headman-thou hast slain 
Thorolf, my wife's kinsman, and therefore do I 
challenge thee to single combat l to-morrow at 
break of day. 
[HIÖRDIS, in violent inn'ard emotion, makes 
a stride t01lJards SIGURD, but collects 
herself and remains standing motionless 
during the following. 


GUNNAR. 
[In extreme astonishment.] To single combat-! 
Me !-Thou art jesting, Sigurd! 


SIGURD. 
Thou art lawfully challenged to single combat; 
'twill be a game for life or death; one of us lTIUst 
fall ! 
GUNNAR. 
[Bitter
1J.] Ha, I understand it welL When I 
came, thou didst talk with Hiördis alone; she has 
goaded thee afresh! 


SIGURD. 
Mayhap. [Half towards HIÖRDIS.] A high- 
souled woman must ever guard her husband's 
1 H (}lmgang-see note, p. 19- 
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honour. [To tIle men in the bacl..-ground.J And do 
ye, house-carls, now go to Gunnar's neighbours, 
and say to them that to-morrow he is to ply 
sword-strokes with me ; none dare calJ that man a 
dastard who bears arms against Sigurd Viking! 
[The House-carls go out by the back. 


GUNNAR. 
[Goes qllic.Hy up to SIGURD and presses ltis hands, 
in strong emotion.] Sigurd, my brave brother, now 
I understand thee! Thou venturest thy life for 
my honour, as of old for my happiness! 


SIGURD. 
Thank thy wife for that; she has the main 
part in what I do. To-morrow at break of 
da)'- 


\GUNNAR. 
I wiU lneet thee. [Tender(y.J Foster-brother, 
wilt thou have a good blade of me ? 'Tis a gift of 
price. 
SIGURD. 
I thank thee; but let it hang. -Who knows if 
ne
t evening I may have any use for it. 


GUNNAR. 
[Shakes his hand.] Farewell, Sigurd! 


SIGGRD. 
Again farewell, and fortune befriend thee this 
night! 
[Th
 pari. GUNNAR goes out to the rigllt. 
SIGVRD casts a glance at HJÖRDIS, and 
soes out by the back.1 
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HIÖRDIS. 
[4fier a pause, soft(y and thollghiful{1j.] To- 
morrow they fight! \Vhich will fall? [Afler a 
mo'ment's silence, she bursts forth as if seized by a 
strong resolution.] Let fall who will-Sigurd a!ld 
I shall still be together! 



ACT FOURTII. 


Bg the coast. It is evening; the moon breaks forLll 
nolV and again, from among darle and ragged 
.'itorm-clouds. At the back, a black grave-mound I 
.. new/g heaped up. 
OUNULF sit,ç on a stone, in front on the rigId, his /Zead 
bare, his elbo1Vs resting on his knees, and hi,fi jace 
buried in his hand,y. His men are digging at the 
mound; some give light 1vith pine-knot torches. 
After a short pause, SIGURD and ÐAGNyenter 
fro'lJl tlte boat-house, 1vhere a 1vood fire is 
burning. 
ÐAGNY. 
[In a 10m voice.] There sits he stine [Holding 
SIGURD back.] Nay, speak not to him. 
SIGURD. 
Thou say'st well; it is too soon; best leave him 
to himself. 
DAGNV. 
[Goes over to the right, and gazes at her father in 
quiet sorrow.] So strong was he yesterday when he 
bore ThorolCs body on his back; strong was he 
as he helped to heap the grave-mound; but when 
they were all laid to rest, anù earth and stones 
piled over theln-then the sorrow seized hilll; 
then seemeù it of a sudden as though his fire were 
quenched. [Dries her tears.] Tell me, Sigurd, 
when thinkest thou to fare homeward to Iceland? 
II G 
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SIGURD. 
So soon as the storm abates, and my dealings 
wi th Gunnar are ended. 
DAGNY. 
And then wilt thou buy land and build thee a 
homestead, and go a-viking no more? 
SIGURD. 
Yes, yes,-that have I promised thee. 
DAGNY. 
And I may believe without doubt that Hiördis 
spoke falsely when she said that I was unworthy 
to be thy wife? 
SIGURD. 
Yes yes, Dagny, trust thou to my word. 
DAGNY. 
Then am I glad again, and will try to forget aU 
the evil that here has been wrought. In the long 
winter evenings we will talk together of Gunnar 
and Hiördis, and- 
SIGURD. 
Nay, Dagny, woulùst thou have things go wen 
with us, never do thou speak Hiördis' name when 
once Wé are at home in Icelanù. 


DAGNV. 
[Mildly upbraiding him.] Unjust is thy hatred 
towards her. Sigurù, Sigurd, it is little Iike thee. 
ONE 01<' THE 
lEN. 
[ Approaching. ] There now, the mound is 
finished. 
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[As if aWdking.] 
ay- 


ÖRNULF. 
The nlound? 


Is it-ay, 


SIGURD. 
Now speak to him, Dagny. 


ÐAGNY. 
[ Approaching.] Father, it is cold out here; 
the storm is rising with the night. 
ÖRNULF. 
Nay, never heed it; the mound is dose-heapeù 
anù cranuyless; they lie wann ill there. 
ÐAGNY. 


Ay, but thou- 
ÖRNULF. 
I? I am not cold. 


ÐAGNY. 
Nought hast thou eaten to-day; 
'ilt thou not 
go in? The supper-board stands ready. 
ÖRNULF. 
Let the supper-board stand: I have no hunger. 


ÐAGNY. 
But to sit here so still-trust me, thou wiJt take 
hurt of it; thou art ever wont to be stirring. 
ÖRNULF. 
:\fay he so; there is somewhat that crushes my 
breast; I cannot draw breath. 
[He again !tides /tis 
face in !tis .
r..l1ds. A 
pause. ÐAGNV seats herself besidt .
im. 
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DAGNY. 
To-morrow wilt thou n1ake ready thy ship and 
set forth for Iceland? 
ÖRKULF. 
[Without looking up.] What should I do there? 
Nay, I will to my sons. 
ÐAGNY. 
[lVitll pain.] Father! 
ÖRNULF. 
[Raises ltis head.] Go in and Jet me sit here; 
when the stornl has played with me for a night or 
two, the game will be over, I ween. 
SIGURD. 
Thou canst not think to deal thus with thyself. 


ÖRNULF. 
Dost marvel that I fain would rest? My day's 
work is done; I have laid my sons in their grave- 
n10und. [1'ehe11lenl{y.] Go ii'om me !-Go, go! 
[ H e hides hi!i' face. 


SIGURD. 
[Softly, to DAGNY, mho rises.] 
awhile. 


Let him sit yet 


DAGNY. 
N
y, I have one rede yet ul1tried;-I know him. 
[To ORNULF.] Thy day's work done, say'st thou? 
Nay, that it is not. Thou hast laid thy sons in 
the grave ;-but art thou not a skald? It is meet 
that thou should'st sing their Inemory. 
ÖRN(;LF. 
[SIWh'illg his head.] Sing? Nay, nay; yester- 
day I could sing; I am too old to-day. 
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ÐAGNY. 
But needs must thou; honourable Inen were thy 
sons, one and all; a song lTIUst be made of theI
, 
and that can none of our kin but thou. 


ÖRNULF. 
[Lootls inquiringly at SIGURD.] To sing? What 
thinkest thou, Sigurd? 
SIGURD. 
Meseems it is but meet; thou must e'en do as 
she says. 
ÐAGNY. 
Thy neighbours in Iceland wiI
. deem it ill done 
when the grave-ale is drunk over Ornulf's children, 
and there is no song to sing with it. Thou hast 
ever time enough to fo}]ow thy sons. 
ÖRNULF. 
Well weB, I win try it; and thou, Dagny, give 
heed, that afterwards thou mayst carve the song 
on staves" 
TIle men approach with the torches, forming 
a group around him;," he is silent jòr a 
time, reflecting;," illen lie soys : 
Bragi'sl gift is hitter 
when the heart is hroken ; 
sorrow-laden singer, 
singing, suffers sorely. 
NatheIess, since the Skald-god 
ga\'e Ine skill in song.craft, 
in a lay loud-ringing 
be my Joss lamented! 


[ Rises. 


Bragi. tbe god of poetry and eloquence. 
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Ruthless Nom 1 and wrathful 
wrecked my life and ra\Taged, 
,viled a
ay my welfare, 
wasted Ornulf' S treasure. 
Sons had Örnulf seven, 
by the great gods granted ;- 
lonely now and life-sick 
goes the grey beard, sonless. 
Seven sons so stately, 
bred among the sword-blades, 
made a mighty bulwark 
round the snow-locked sea-king. 
Lcvelled lies the bulwark, 
dead illY sons strong-hearted; 
gone the greybeard's gladness, 
desolate his dwelling. 
Thorolf,-thou mv last-horn! 
'Mongst the bold Othe boldest! 
Soon were spent IllY sorrow 
so but thou wert left me! 


Fair thou wast as springtide, 
i.ond towards thy father, 
waxing straight"and stalwart 
to so wight a warrior. 
Dark and drear his death-wounJ 
leaves my life's lone evening; 
grief hath gripped my bosom 
as 'twixt hurtling targeso 
Nought the N orn denied me 
of her rueful riches, 


See note, p. 7 2 . 
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show
ying woes unstinted 
over Ornulf's world-way. 
Weak are now my weR.pons. 
But, were god-might given me, 
one thing would I strive for- 
on the N orn to venge me ! 
One thing would I toil for- 
down to death to hurl thee, 
Norn, that now hast left me 
nought but yonder grave-mound. 
Nought, I said? .
ay, truly, 
somewhat still is Ornulf' s, 
since of Suttung's 1 mead-horn 
he betimes drank deeply. 
[lVit!l risillg enthusiasm. 
Though she stripped me sonless, 
one great gift she gave me- 
songcraft's mighty secret, 
skill to sing my sorrow
. 
On my lips she laid it, 
goodly gift of songcratt ; 
loud, then, let my lay sound, 
e'en where they are lyin
 ' 
Hail,Iny stout sons seven! 
Hail, as homeward ride ye! 
Songcraft's glorious god-gift 
stauncheth woe and wailing. 
[ If e dralvs a deep breath, tllrows back the 
!lair from !lis blow, and says calmlg : 
So-so; now is Örnulf sound and strong again. 


1 Suttung was a giant who k
pt guard over the magic mead 
of poetical inspiration. 
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[To the men.] Follow me to the supper-board, 
lads; heavy has been our day's work! 
[Goes 'Il'ilh the men into tlte boat-house. 
DAGNY. 
Praised be the l\Iighty Ones on high that gave 
me so good a rede. [To SIGURD.] Wilt thou 
not go in? 
SIGURD. 
Nay, I list not to. Tell me, are all things 
ready for to-morrow? 
!)AGNY. 
They are ready; a silk-sewn shroud lies on the 
bench; but I know full surely that thou wilt hold 
thee against Gunnar, so I have not wept over it. 


SIGURD. 
Grant all good powers, that thou mayst never 
weE:p for my sake. [He stops and looks out. 


DAGNY. 
\Vhat art thou listening to ? 


SIGURD. 
Hear'st thou nought-yond er? 
[Points ton'ards the left. 
DAGNV. 
Ay, there goes a fearsome storm over the sea! 


SIGURD. 
[Going up a little t01lJards the background.] 
There will fall hard hailstones in that storm. 
l Shouts.] \Vho comes ? 
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KÅRE THE PEASANT. 
[Without on the l
.] F01k thou wotst of" 
Sigurd Viking! 
K!RE THE PEASANT, with a band of armed men, 
enters jrom the left. 
SIGURD. 
Whithe
 would ye ? 
IC!RE. 


To Gunnar's hall. 


SIGURD. 


As foemen? 


KÁRE. 
Ay, trust me for that! Thou didst hinder me 
before; but now I ween thou wilt scarce do the 
like. 


SIGURD. 


Maybe not. 


KARE. 
I have heard of thy challenge to Gunnar; but 
if things go to my mind, weak will be his weapons 
when the time COlnes for your meeting. 


SIGURD. 
'Tis venturesome work thou goest about; take 
heed for thyself, l)easant! 
KIRE. 
[1Vilh dçfiant lnllg1lte1"] Leave that to me; 
wouldst thou tackle thy ship to-night, we will 
see that thou hast light enow !-Come, al1 my 
n1en; here goes the way. 
[1'he!} go off' to the right, at lite back. 
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ÐAGNY. 
Sigurd, Sigurd, this misdeed must thou hinder. 


SIGURD. 
[Goes quickly to tile 
!oor oj the hut, and calls in.] 
Up Ù'om the board, ()rnulf; take vengeance 011 
Kåre the Peasant. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Comes out, '/vith tIle rest.] Kåre the Peasant- 
where is he? 
SIGURD. 
He is making for Gunnar's hall to burn it over 
their heads. 
ÖRNULF. 
Ha- ha-Iet him do as he will; so sha]] I be 
avenged on Gunnar anù Hiördis, and afterwards 
I can deal with Kåre. 


SIGURD. 
Nay, that reùe avails not; wouldst thou strike 
at Kåre, thou must seek hirn out to-night; for 
when his Inisdeed is done, he will take to the 
mountains. I have challenged Gunnar to Ineet 
me, man to man; him thou hast safe enough, 
unless I myself-but no matter.-To-night he 
must be shielded frOln his foes; it would ill befit 
thee to let so vile a caitiff as Kåre rob thee of thy 
revenge. 


ÖRNULF. 
Thou say'st truly. To-night will I shield the 
slayer of Thorolf; but to-lnorrow he lnust die. 


SIGURD. 
He or I-doubt not of that! 
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Come then, to take vengeance for Örnulf s 
sons. 
[ He goes out 1vith his men by the back, to 
tlte right. 
SIGURD. 
Dagny, do thou follow them ;-1 must bide 
here; for the run10ur of the combat is already 
abroad, and I may not meet Gunnar ere the time 
conIes. But thou-do thou keep rein on thy 
father; he must go honourably to work; in 
Gunnar's hall there are many women; no harm 
must befall Hiördis or the rest. 


DAGNY. 
Yes, 1 will follow them. Thou takest thought 
even for Hiördis; I thank thee for it. 


SIGURD. 


Go, go, Dagny ! 


DAGNY. 
I go; but be thou at ease as to Hiördis; she 
has gilded armour in her bower, and will know 
how to shield herself. 
SIGURD. 
That deem I too; but go thou nevertheless; 
guide thy father's course; watch over all-and 
over Gunnar's wife! 


DAGNY. 
Trust to me. FareweU, till we meet again! 
[ She follows the others. 
SIGURD. 
'Tis the first time, foster-brother, that I stand 
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weaponless whilst thou art in danger. [Liste1ls.] 
I hear shouts and sword-strokes ;-they are already 
at the hall. [Goes towards the right, but stops and 
recoils in astonishment.] Hiöl'dis ! Comes she 
l1ither! 
HIÖRDIS enler.
, clad in a .rdwrt scm'le! l'Ùtle, 1Vith 
gilded ar11l011r: Iwlnzet, hauberk, arm-plates, and 
gr('{wes. Her !tair isfl!Jilìg loose,. at I,er back 
IWllgs a quiver, and at her belt a .fmall .vhield. 
Slæ has ill her IlOnd the úow strung with I,er 
hair. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[II asti
1J looking behind her, as lllOligh in dread qT 
something p'll1'suing her, goes close up to SIGURD, 
.çeizes him by the arm, and rvIÛspers:] Sigurd, 
Sigurd, canst thou see it? 
SIGURD. 
\Vhat? Where? 
fJ IÖRDIS. 
The wolf th ere-close behind lTIe; it does not 
move; it glares at me with its two red eyes. It 
is my wraith,l Sigurd! Three times has it 
appeared to me; that bodes that I shall surely 
die t.o-night ! 


SIG URD. 


Hiördis, Hiördis ! 


HIÖRDIS. 
It has sunk into the earth! Aye, :lye, now it 
has warned me. 
1 The word" wraith II is here used in an obvjou:;Jy inexact 
sense; but the wraith seemed to be the nearest equivalent in 
English rnytholog-y to the Scandinavian Ie fylgie," an attendant 
spirit, often regarded as a sort of emanation from tbe person 
it accompanied, and som
times (as in this case) typifying that 
person's moral attributes. 
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SIGURD. 
Thou art sick; come, go in with me. 
HIÖRDIS. 
Nay, here will I bide; I ha.ve but little time left. 
SIGURD. 
What has befallen thee? 


HIÖRDIS. 
'Vha! has befallen? That know I not; but 
'twas true what thou said'st to-day, that Gunnar 
and Dagny stand between us; we must away 
fron1 them and from life; then can we be 
together! 


SIGURD. 
'Ve ? Ha, thou meanest- 
HIÖRDIS. 
[With dignify.] I have been homeless in this 
world from that day thou didst take another to 
wife. That was ill done of thee! A II good gifts 
may a man give to his faithful friend-all, save 
the WOlnan he loves; for if he do that, he rends 
the 1\orn's secret web, and two lives are wrecked. 
An unerring voice within me tells me I came into 
the world that my strong soul mlgh t cheer and 
uphold thee through heavy days, and that thou 
wert born to the end I might finù in on e man all 
that seenled to me great and llobie; for this I 
know Sigurd-had we two held together, then 
hadst thou become more famous than all others, 
and I happier. 


SIGURD. 
It avails not now to nlourn. 
a merry life that awai ts Jne! 


Think'st thou 'tis 
To be by Dagny's 
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side day by day, and feign a love my heart 
shrinks from ? Yet so it must be; it cannot be 
altered. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[In a growing .fren
9.] It s hall be altered! 
We lTIUst out of this life, both of us 
 Seest thou 
this bow-string? With it can I surely hit my 
mark; for I have crooned fair sorceries over it! 
r Place.
 an arrow in tlze hom, mlzicll is strung.] 
Hark! hark! that rushing in the air? It is the 
dead men's ride to Valhal: I have bewitched them 
hither ;-we two will join them in their ride! 


[ Shrinking hack.] 
thee ! 


SIGURD. 
Hiördis, 


Hiördis-I 


fear 


HIÖRDIS. 
[l-lot heeding him.] Our fate no power can 
alter now! Oh, 'tis better so than if thou hadst 
,vedded me here in this life-if I had sat in thy 
homestead weaving linen and wool for thee and 
bearing thee children-pah ! 


SIGURD. 
Hold, hold! Thy sorceries have been too 
strong for thee; they have made thee soul-sick, 
Hiördis! [Horror-struck.] Ha, see-see! Gunnar's 
hall-it is burning! 


HIÖRDIS. 
Let it burn, let it burn! The cloud-hall up 
yonder is loftier than Gunnar's rafter-roof! 


SIGURD. 
But Egil, thy son-they are slaying him! 
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HIÖRDIS. 
Let him die-my shame dies with him! 


SIGURD. 
And Gunnar-they are taking thy husband's 
life ! 
HIÖRDIS. 
What care I! A better husband shall I follow 
home this night! Ay, Sigurd, so must it be; 
here on this earth grows no happiness for me. 
The White God is coming northward; him will I 
not meet; the old gods are strong no longer;- 
they sleep, they sit half shadow-like on high;- 
with them will we strive! Out of this life, 
Sigurd! I will enthrone thee king in heaven, and 
I IllY self will sit by thy side. [Tile storm bU7'st.
 
'lVild(lf.] Hark, hark, here comes our cornpany! 
Canst see the black steeds galloping ?-one is for 
me and one for thee. [Dra1l 1 s lite arrow to her ear 
and shoots.] A way, then, on thy last ride home! 


SIGURD. 
Wen aimed, Hiördis ! [He falls. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Jubilant, rushes up to him.] Sigurd, my brother, 
-now art thou mine at last! 


SIGtTRD. 
Now less than ever. Here our ways part; for 
I am a Christian man. 


HIÖRDIS. 
[Appalled.] Thou- ! Ha, no, no ! 
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SIGURD. 
The White God is mine; King Æthelstan taught 
me to know him; it is to him I go. 
HIÖRDIS. 
And I-! 


[In despair.] 
\Voe! woe! 


[Drops !ler b01lJ.] 


SIGURD. 
Heavy has my life been fronl the hour I tore 
thee out of Iny own heart and gave theE; to Gunnar. 
I thank thee, Hiördis ;-now alu I so light and 
free. [ Dies. 
HIÖRDIS. 
[Qlliet
1.J.] Dead! Then truly have I brought 
my soul to wreck: [The stonìl increases,. she 
breaks forth n'ildly.] They come! I have be- 
witched theIn hither! No, no! I wiU not go 
with you! I win not ride without Sigurd! It 
avails not-they see me; they laugh and beckon 
to me; they spur their horses! [Rushes out to the 
edge o.f the cliff" at the back.] They are upon me ;- 
and no shelter, no hiding-place! Ay, nlayhap at 
the bottOll1 of the sea! [She casts hC7'se(f aver. 
[ÖRNULF, ÐAGNY, GUNNAR, m

h EOIL, gradual(y 
follomed hy SIGURD'S and ORNULF'S men, enter 
ji-om the right. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Turning t01lJards the grave-mound.] Kow may 
ye sleep in peace; for ye lie not unavenged. 
ÐAGNY. 
[Entering.] Father, father-I die of fear-ail 
that blood and strife-and the storm ;-hark, 
hark! 
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GUNNAR. 
[Carrging EGIL.] Peace, and shelter for my 
child. 


ÖRNULF. 


Gunnar! 


GUNNAR. 
Ay, Örnulf, my homestead is burnt and my men 
are slain; 1 am in thy power; do with me what 
thou wilt! 
ÖRNULF. 
That Sigurd must look to. But in, under roof! 
It is not safe out here. 
DAGNY. 
Ay, ay, in! [Goes towards the boat-house, catches 
sight of' SIGURD'S hody, and shrieks.] Sigurd, my 
husband !-They have slain him! 
[ThrolVing hers
lf upon him. 
ÖRNULF. 
[Rlishe/i' up.] Sigurd! 
GUNNAR. 
[&ts EGIL dOflm.] Sigurd dead! 


DAGNY. 
[Looks despairingly at the men, n,ho surround tht. 
body.] No, no, it is nut so ;-he must be alive! 
[Calches sight of the bow.] Ha, what is that? 
[ Ri
'es. 


ÖRNULF. 
Daughter, it is as first thou saidst-Sigurd is 
slain. 
GUNNAR. 
[As if $eized by a sudden thought.] And Hiördis! 
-Has Hiördis bet:n here? 
H H 
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DAGNY. 
[Softly and mitk self-control.] I know not; but 
this I know, that her bow has been here. 
GUNNAR. 
Ay, I thought no less! 
DAGNY. 
Hush, hush! [To herself] So bitterly did she 
hate him! 
GUNNAR. 
[Aside.] She has slain him-the night before 
the cOlllbat; then after all she loved me. 
[A thrill of dread runs throilgh the whole 
gl'OUp; ASGÂRDSREIEN-the ride of the 
jallen mal'riors to 1/ alhal-hurtles thl'ough 
the air. 


EGIL. 
[In tel'ror.] Father! See, see! 
GUNNAR. 


What is it? 


EGIL. 
Up there-all the black horses-! 
GUNNAR. 
It is the clouds that- 
ÖRNULF. 
Nay, it is the dead. men's home-faling 
EGIL. 
[1Vith a shriek.] Mother is with them. 
DAGNY. 


All good spirits! 
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GUNNAR. 
Chi1d, what say'st thou? 
EG IL. 
There-in front-on the black horse! Father, 
father! 
[EGIL cling., i1l terror to his father,. a sh07.t 
pause
' the storm passes ove7', tile clouds 
part, the moon shines peacefullg on the 
scene. 
GUNNAR. 
[In quiet .,orrow.] N ow is Hiördis surely dead. 
ÖRNULF. 
SO it must be, Gunnar ;-and my vengeance 
was rather against her than thee. Dear has this 
meeting been to both of us ;-there is my hand; 
be there peace between us! 
GUNNAR. 
And now aboard; I sail with 


Thanks, Örnulf! 
thee to Iceland. 


ÖRNULF. 
Ay, to Iceland! Long will it be ere our forth- 
faring is forgotten. 
\Veapon-wielding warriors' meeting, 
wofuI, by the norland seaboard, 
still shall live in song and saga 
while our stem endures in Iceland. 


THE END 
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HISTORIC PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


ACT FIRST. 


The chu1"ch!Ja7'd of Christ Church, Bergen. At 
the back rises the church, the main pm"tal of 
which faces the spectators. In front, on the left, 
stands HÄKON HAKONSSON, with DAGFINN THE 
PEASANT, VEGARD OF V ÆRADAL, IVAR BODDE, 
and several other nobles and chieftains" Opposite 
to him stand EARL SKULE, GREGORIUS JONSSON, 
PAUL FLIDA, and othe1"S oj' the Earl's men. 
Fll1"ther bach" on the same side are seen SIGURD 
RIB BUNG and his .followers, and a little may jrom 
him GUTHORM INGESSON, with several chie.fs. 
},[en-at-arms line the approaches to the cll1lrcll; 
the common people .fill the cllllrch.yard,. manya1"e 
perched in the trees and seated on the walls,' all 
seem to await, in suspense, the occurrence of 
some event. All the church bells of the to'lVn 
a1"e ringing far and near. 


EARL SKULE. 
(Sqfily and impatiently, to GREGORIUS JONSSON.] 
Why tarry they so long in there? 
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GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Hush! The psalm is beginning. 
[From inside the closed church door.v, to the 
accompaniment 0./ trumpets, is heal'd a 
CHOIR OF l\fONKS AND NUNS singing 
Domine cæli, etc. etc. lYhile the sing- 
ing is going on, the chu1'ch door is opened 
from inside,. in the porch BISHOP 
NICHOLAS is seen, surrounded by P'rie.fJts 
and Monks. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Steps jòrrva1'd to tile d001"11m.y and proclaims with 
uplifted crozier.] Inga of Varteig is even now 
bearing the iron on behalf of Håkon the Pretender. 
[The church door is closed again,. the singing 
inside contillue
'. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[ In a lo'/V 'Voice, to the EARL.] Call upon Holy King 
Olaf to protect the right. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Hurriedly, with a deprecating gesture.] Not now. 
Best not remind him of me. 


I V AR BODDE. 
[Seizing H!KON 
1J the arm.] Pray to the Lord thy 
God, Häkon Häkonsson. 


HÃKON. 
No need; I am sure of him. 
rThe singing in the cll'llrch grows louder; all 
uncover,. many fall 'upon their k1lees and 
pray. 
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GrrEGORIUS JONSSON. 
[To tIle EARL.] A so]elnn hour for yOU and for 
many! 
EARL SKULE. 
[ Looking an.:riollsly towards the cnuTcn. 1 A solemn 
hour for Norway. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
['f\l ear tile EARL.] Now is the glowing iron in her 
hanùs. 
DAGFINN. 
[Beside HAKON.] They are coming down the 
nave. 
IVAR BODDE. 
Christ protect thy tender hands, Inga, mother 
of the King! 
HÂKON. 
Sure]y aU my life shall reward her for tJ}is hour. 


EARL SKULE. 
[ TVho ha.f been listening Ï1úent(y, breaks out /wddenlg.] 
Did she cry out? Has she let the iron fall ? 


PAUL FLIDA. 
[Goes up.] I know not what it was. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Hark to the women weeping in the outer ball ! 


THE CHOIR IN THE CHURCH. 
[Breaks.forth in jubilation.] G]oria in exceIsis Deo! 
[The doors are thrown open. INGA comes 
forth, followed h!J Nuns, Priests, and 
Monk8. 
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INGA. 
[On tlte church steps.] God has given judgn1ent! 
Behold these hanùs; with them I bore tbe iron! 


VOICES AMONGST THE 
I ULTITUDE. 
They are tender and white as before! 
OTHER VOICES. 


Fairer still ! 


THE WHOLE MULTITUDE. 
He is Håkon's son! He is Sverre'sl grandson! 
HÄKON. 
[Embraces her.] Thanks to thee, thapks to thee, 
blessed among women! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[In lJassing, to the EARL,] 'Twas ill done to press 
for the ordeal. 
EARL SKULE. 
Nay, my lord Bishop, needs must we pray for 
God's voice in this matter. 


HÄKoN. 
[Deeply moved, holding INGA by the hand.] It is 
done, then, that which my every fibre cried out 
against-that which has made my heart shrivel 
and writhe within me- 
ÐAGFINN. 
[Turning towards the 'multitude.] Ay, look upon 
this woman and bethink you, all that are gathered 
here! Who ever doubted her word, until certain 
folk required that it should be doubted. 
1 Pronounce Sverrë. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
Doubt has whispered in every comer from the 
hour when Hãkon the Pretender was borne, a little 
child, into King Inge's 1 hall. 


GREGORIUS .JONSSON. 
And last winter it swelled to a roar, and sounded 
forth over the land, both north and south; I trow 
every man can bear witness to that. 
HAKON. 
I myself can best bear witness to it. Therefore 
have I yielded to the counsel of many faithful 
friends, and hunlbled myself as no other chosen 
king has done for many a day. I have proved IllY 
birth by the ordeal, proved my right, as the son of 
Hãkon Sverresson, to succeed to the throne of 
Norway. I will not now question who fostered the 
doubt. and made it, as the Earl's kinsillan says, 
swell into a roar; but this I know, that I have 
suffered bitterly under it. I have been chosen 
king from boyhood, but little kingly honot1l" has 
been shown me, even where it seerned I might look 
for it most securely. I win but remind you of last 
Palm Sunday in Nidaros,2 when I went up to the 
altar to make my offering, and the Archbishop 
turned away and made as though he saw me not, 
to escape greeting me as kings are wont to be 
g-reeted. Yet such slights I could easily have 
borne, had not open war been like to break loose 
in the land; that I must needs hinder. 


DAGFINN. 
It may be well for kings to hearken to counsels 


Pronounce Ingkë. 


2 The old name for Trondhiem. 
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of prudence; but had my counsel been llearù in 
this n1atter, it had not ùeen with hot iron, but with 
cold steel that Häkon Håkonsson had caned for 
judgment between himself and his foes. 
HÂKON. 
Curb yourself, }Jagfinn; think what beseems the 
man who is to be foremost in the State. 


EARL SKULE. 
[1Vith a ,fjlight smile,] 'Tis easy to call every 
one the King's foe who chinles not with the King's 
will. l\lethinks he is the King's worst foe who 
would counsel him against making good his right 
to the kingship. 
HIKoN. 
Who knows? \Vere Iny right alone in question, 
mayhap I had not paid so denr to prove it; but 
higher things are here at stake: my calling anù 
my duty. Deep and warm is the f;lith within lne 
-and I blush not to own it-that I alone am he 
who in these tÜnes can sway the land to its weal. 
Kingly birth begets kingly duty- 
EARL SKULE. 
There are others here who bear themselves the 
like fair witness. 
SIGURD RIBBUNG. 
1'h3t do I, and with full as good ground. My 
grandfather was King Magnus Erlingsson- 
HÁKON. 
Ay, if your father, Erling Steinvæg, was indeed 
King Magnus's son; but most folk deny it, and 
in that matter none has yet faced the ordeal. 
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SIGURD RIBBUNG. 
The Ribbungs chose me as king of their own 
free will, whereas 'twas by threats that Dagfinn the 
Peasant and other Birchlegs 1 gained for you the 
name of King. 
HAKON. 
Ay, so ill had you dealt with Norway that 
the stock of Sverrë had to claÏ1n its right with 
threa ts. 
GUTHORM INGE

ON. 
I am of the stock of Sverrë as much as you- 


DAGFINN. 
But not in the true male line. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
You come on the spindle side, Guthorm. 


GUTHORM INGESSON. 
Yet this I know, that my father, Ingë Bårdsson, 
was lawfully chosen king of Norway. 


HAKON. 
Because none knew that Sverrë's grandson was 
alive. Fronl the day that became known, he held 
the kingdom in trust for me-not otherwise. 


1 The II Birkebeinel''' or Bircblegs were at tbis period a 
political faction. They were so called because, at the time of 
their first appearance, when tbey seem to have been little more 
than bandits, they eked out their scanty attire by making tbem- 
selves leg-gings of birch-bark. Norw::tyat this time swarmed 
with factions, such as the II Bagler" or Croziers (Latin. baculus), 
so called because Bishop Nicholas was their chief, the Ribbungs, 
the Slittungs, ete" devoted, for the most part, to one or other of 
the many Pretenders to the crown. 
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EARL SKULE. 
That cannot truly be said; Ingë was king all his 
days, with all lawful power and without reserve. 
'Tis true enough that Guthorm has but little claim, 
for he was born out of wedlock; but I am King 
lngë's lawfully hegotten brother, and the law is 
with me if I claim, and take, his full inheritance. 


DAGFINN. 
Ah, Sir Earl, of a truth you have taken full 
inheritance, not of your father's wealth alone, 
bu t of all the goods H åkon Sverresson left behind 
him. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Not all, good Dagfinn. Respect the truth;- 
King Häkon has kept a brooch and the golden 
ring he wears on his arm. 


HÄKON. 
Be that as it will; with God's help I shall win 
myself ,vealth again. And now, ye barons and 
thanes, ye churchmen and chieftains and men-at- 
arms, now it is time we held the folkmote, as has 
been agreed. I have sat with bound hands until 
this day; methinks no man will blame me for 
longing to have them loosed. 


There are 
Håkonsson. 


EARL SKULE. 
others in like 


case, Häkon 


HÄKON. 
[His attention arrested.] What mean you, Sir 
Earl? 
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EARL SKULE. 
I mean that all we Pretenders have the same 
cause for longing. \\T e have all alike been straitly 
bound, for none of us has known how far his right 
might reach. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The Church has been even as unstable as the 
kingdom; but now must we abide by the sainted 
King Olafs law. 


DAGFINN. 
[Half aloud.] Fresh subtJeties ! 
[H1KON'S men gather more closely together. 


HÂKON. 
[With ,forced calmn
ss, advances a couple o.f pace.,; 
tonoard.f the EARL.] I would fain think I have not 
rightly taken your meaning. The ordeal has made 
good my birthright to the kingdom, and therefore, 
as I deem, the folknlote has nought.. to do but to 
confirrn my election, made at the Orething 1 six 
years ago. 
SEVERAL OF THE EARL'S AND SIGURD'S l\'[EN. 
No, no! That we deny! 


EARL SKULE. 
'Twas with no such thou
ht that we agreed to 
hold the folk mote here. The ordeal has not given 
you the kingdom; it has but proved your title to 
come forward to-day, along with the other Pre- 
tenders here present, and contend for the right 
you hold to be yours- 


1 A "thing," or assembly, held from time to time on tbe "öre" 
or foreshore at the mouth of the rÏ\'er Nid, at Trondbiem. 
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HÄKON. 
[Constraining himself to be calm.] That means, 
in brief
 that for six years I have unlawfulJy borne 
the name of King, and you, Sir Earl, have for six 
years unlawfuUy ruled the land as regent for me. 


EARL SKULE. 
In no wise. \Vhen IllY brother died, 'twas 
needful that some one should bear the kingly title. 
The Birchlegs,and most of an Dagfinn the Peasant, 
were active in your cause, and hastened your 
election through before we others could set forth 
our claÌ1ns. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[To HÁKON.] The Earl would say that that 
election gave you but the use of the kingly power, 
not the right to it. 


EARL SKULE. 
You have held aU the marks of kingship; but 
Sigurd Ribbung and Guthorm Ingesson and I hold 
ourselves to the full as near inheritors as you; 
and now shall the law judge between us, and say 
whose shall be the inheritance for all time. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
In truth, Earl Skule reads the case aright. 


EARL SKULE. 
There has been talk more than once in th
se 
JTears of both ordeal and folkmote; but something 
has ever come between. And, Sir Hãkon, if you 
deemed your right for ever fixed by the first 
election, how came you to accept the ordeal? 
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DAGFINN. 
[Exasperated.] To your swords, King's men, 
let them decide! 


MANY OF THE KING'S MEN. 
[Rushing forn.ard.] Down with the King's 
enemies! 
EARL SKULE. 
[Calls to his men.] Slay none! \Vound none! 
Only keep them off. 
HÃKON. 
[ Restraining his men.] Up with your blades, all 
who have drawn them !-Up with your blades, I 
say! [ Calmly. ] You make things tenfold worse 
for me by such doings. 
EARL SKULE. 
Even so are men flying at each other's throats 
an the country ov
r. Yon see now, Håkon 
Häkonsson; does not this show dearly what you 
have to do, if you care aught for the country's 
peace and the lives of men? 
HÄKON. 
[Afler some rejl
clioll.] Yes-I see it. [Takes 
INGA by the hand and turns to one of those standing 
by him.] TorkelI, you were a trusty man in my 
father's guard; take this woman to your own 
abode and see you tend her well; she was very 
ùear to Häkon Sverresson.-God bless you, my 
mother,-now I must gird me for the folkmote. 
[INGA presses his hand, and goes with TORKELL. 
HAKON is silent an'hile, then .r;teps .formard and says 
with emphasis:] The law sh
.n decide, and it alone. 
y e Birchl
gs who, at the Orething, took me for 
U I 
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your King, I free you frOITI the oath ye sware to 
rne. You, Dagfinn, are no longer nlY nlarshal; I 
will not appear with inarshal or with guard,I with 
vassals or with henclunen. I 31ll a poor man; all 
Iny inheritance is a brooch and this gold ring;- 
these are scant goods wherewith to reward so 
many good men's service. Now, ye other Pre- 
tendel'
, now we stand equal; I will have no 
advantage of you, save the right which I have 
from abovc-tha t I neither can nor will share with 
any one.-Let the assenlbly-call be sounded, aud 
then let God and the I-Ioly King Olafs law decide. 
[Goes out with his 'men to the le}!; blasts 
o.I t1'umpels and horns are heard in the 
distance. 
GREGOIUUS JONSSON. 
[To the EARL, as the cron.d is departing.] :rvIe- 
thought you seemed afraid during the ordeal, and 
now you look so glad and of good cheer. 
EARL S[{ULE. 
[IVell at ease.] 
Iarked you that he had Sverre's 
eyes as he spoke? \Yhether he or I be chosen 
king, the choice will be good. 
GREGORIl!S JO
SSON. 
[rln
asiZ.9.1 But do not you give way. Think 
of all who stand or fan with your cause. 
1 Tbe word htrd is very difficult to render. It meant some- 
thing betwe
n .. court;' "household," and "guard:" I have 
never translated it .. court," 
s that word seemed to convey a1\ 
idea of peaceful civilisation foreign to tbe coumry and period; 
but I have used eIther" Ruard " or II housebold ., as the context 
seemed to demand. H
ri1tlllntl I have general1y rendered 
. I man-at-arms." Ltndtrmend 1 have represented by" baron"; 
lagma.nd and syutlmand by "thane"; and sta/:are by 
,. ma.rshal "-aU mere lough approximations. 
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E.\RL SKULE. 
I stand now upon justice; I no longer fear to 
call upon Saint 0 laf. 
[Goes out to tlte Irj2 ,vitlt Ilis foLlO1vers. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
(Ha.ytening after DAGFINN THE PEASANT.] All 
goes well
 good Dagfinn
 all goes well ;-but keep 
the Earl far frolTI the King when he is chosen j_ 
see you keep them far apart! 
[ A II go out to the le ft 
 behind the church. 


A hall in the Palace. In front, on the lift, is a lone 
mindo'lV,. Oll the riglll, the entrance-door,. at tile 
bad.., a larger door mhich Lcads into tile J{ing's 
1-1 all. By the n'ind01lJ, a table
' chairs and 
benclles stand about. 


LA.:2Y RAGNHILD and l\IARGRETE enter b.y the smaller 
door
. SIGRID follows immediately. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 


In here? 


l\IARG RETE. 
Ay, here it is darkest. 
LADY R.\GNIIILD. 
(Goes to the window.1 
"'-lld here we can look 
down upon the lnote-stead. 
l\1ARGRETE. 
[Looks out cautiollÛy.] Ay, there they are, an 

athered behind the church. [1'llrns
 in tears.] 
Yonder must now betide what will bring so lfiuch 
in its train. 
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LADY RAGNI-IILD. 
Who will be master in this hall to-morrow? 


Oh
 hush! 
to see. 


1\IARG RETE. 
SO heavy a ùay I had never thought 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
I t had to be; to rule in another's name W:1.S no 
full work for hin1. 
MARGRETE. 
Ay
 it had to be; he could never rest content 
with but the nalne of King. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
Of whom speak you? 

IAnGnETE. 


Of Håkon. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 


I spoke of the Earl. 
l\IARGRETE. 
There breathe not nobler men than they two. 


LADY RAGNIIILD. 
See you Sigurd Ribbung? 'Vilh what a look 
of evil cunning he sits there-like a wolf in chains. 


MAftGRETE. 
A Y 
 see !- He folds his hands before him on his 
sword-hilt and rests bis chin upon them. 


LADY n\GNHILD. 
He bites his beard and laughs- 
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MARGRETE. 
'Tis an evil laugh. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
He knows that none will further his cause; 
-'tis that which makes him wroth. "Tho is 
yonder thane that speaks now? 


MARGRETE. 
That is Gunnar Grionbak. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Is he for the Earl? 



IARGRETE. 
No, he is for the King- 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Looking at ller.] For whom say you? 


l\IARGRETE. 
For Hãkon Håkonsson. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Looll.'; out,. after a short IJau,re.] \Vbere sits 
Guthorm Ingesson ?-I see him not. 


MARGRETE. 
Bchind his men, lowest of all there-in a lon
 
mantIe. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 


Ay, there. 


MARGRETE. 
He looks as though he were ashameù- 
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LADY RAGNHILD. 
That is for his mother's sake. 



fARGRETE. 
So looked not Håkol1. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
'Vho speaks now? 
1\1 AnGRETE. 
[Looki11g out.] Tord SkolIe, the thane of 
Ranafylke. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Is he for the Earl ? 
l\fARGRETE. 
No-for Håkon. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Ho\v motionless the Earl sits listening! 
l\fARGRETE. 
fläkon seems thoughtful-but strong none the 
]es
. [JVitll animation.] If there came a traveller 
from afar, he could pick out those two amongst all 
the thousand others. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
See, l\fargrete! Dagfinn t11e Peasant drags 
forth a gilded chair for l-Iåkon- 
MARGRETE. 
Paul Flida places one like it behind the 
Earl- 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
flåkon's men seek to binder it! 
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MARGRETE. 
The Earl holds fast to the chair- ! 


LADY RAGNIIILD. 
Häkon spenks wrathfully to him. [Slm-fs back, 
with a cry, .from the 1Vindo1lJ.] Lord Jesus! Sa w 
you his eyes-and his smile-! No, that was 
not the Earl! 
1vIARGRETE. 
[TVho has followed her in terror.] 'Twas not 
Häkon either! N either one nor the other! 


SIGRID. 
[At the window.] Oh pitiful! Oh pitiful! 


MARGRETE. 


Sigrid ! 


LADY RAGNHILD. 


You here! 


SIGRID. 
Goes the path so low that leads up to the 
throne! 
l\IARGRETE. 
Oh, pray with us, that aU be guided for t]1e 
best. 
LADY RAG'SHTLD. 
[Jt"hile and horror-slricl..en, to SIGRID.] Saw :yon 
him-? Saw you myhusband-? HiseJes 
and his slni1e-I should not have known bim ! 


SIGRID. 
Looked he like Sigurd Ribbung? 
LADY R.\GXIlILD. 
[Softly.] Ay, he looked like Sigurd Ribbung. 
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SIGRID. 
Laughed he like Sigurd? 


LADY RAGNHILD. 


Ay, ay! 


SIGRID. 
Then must we all pray. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
[With the force qf despair.] The Earl m lIst be 
chosen King! 'TwiU work ruin in his soul if he 
be not the first man in the land! 


SIG RID. 
[Alore loudlg.] Then lTIUst we all pray! 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Hist! What is that? [At the window.] What 
shouts! All the men have risen; all the banners 
and standards wave in the wind. 


SIGRID. 
[Seizes her by the arm.] Pray, woman! Pray 
for your husband! 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
Ay, Holy King Olaf, give him all the power in 
this land! 
SIGRID. 
[ lVildiy. ] None-none! Else is he lost! 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
He must have the power. All the good in him 
will grow and blossom should he win it.- Look 
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LADY RAGNHILD. 
God and St. Olaf, to whOln do they swear? 


SIGRID. 
Pray! 
[l\fARGRETE listens, and with uplifted Iland 
motions for silence. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Ajter a littlc 1vllile.] Speak! 
. [From the mote-stead is heard a loud blast 
of trumpets and horns. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
God and St. Olaf! To whom have they 
Sworn ? [A short pause. 



lARG RETE. 
[Turn.f her head and says:] They have chosen 
Håkon Hákonsson king. 
[The music of tile royal procession is heard, 
.first in the distance and then nearer and 
nearer. LADY RAGNHILD clings weeping 
to SIGRID, wlto leads her quietly Ollt on lhe 
right
. MARGnETE remains immol'able, 
leaning again.ft the windo1lJ:frame. The 
KING'S attendants open the great door.f, 
disclo,fing tIle interior of the Hall, n'/lick 
i.f gradually filled b!J the procession from 
the mote-stead. 


HÂKON. 
[In the door1l ' {[y, turning to IVAn llODDE.] Bring 
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m
 a pen and ,vax and silk-I have parchment 
here. [Advances exulianl
1j lo the table and ,
pread.f 
some rolls of parchment upon it.] Margrete, now 
am I King! 



IAnGRETE. 
HuH to my lord and King! 
I-IÁKoN. 
I thank you. [Looks at her and takes her llalld.] 
Forgive nle; I forgot that it must wound you. 
l\IARGRETE. 
[Dranfing ller lzand a1l'[
Y.] I t did not wound 
me ;-of a surety you are born to be king. 
HÄKON. 
[JVitll animation.] Ay, must not all men own 
it, who remember how Inarvellously God and the 
saints have shielded me from aU harlTI? I was but 
a year old when the Birchlegs bore me over the 
mountains, in frost and stornl, and through the 
very n1idst of those who sought my life. At 
Nidaros I Calne scatheless from the Baglers 1 when 
they burnt the town with so great a slaughter, 
while King Ingë himself barely saved his life by 
climbing on shipboard up the anchor-cable. 

IIARGRETE. 
)... our youth has been a harù one. 
HÁKON. 
[Loo.king .ftleacZzly at her.] 1'vlethinks you might 
have made it easier. 
1'vIARGRETE. 


I? 


I See note, p. 135. 
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I-IÂKON. 
You might have been so good a foster-sister to 
me, through all the ycars when we were growing 
up together. 


MARGllETE. 
But it feU out otherwise. 


I-IIKON. 
Ay, it fell out otherwise ;-we looked at each 
other, I from my corner, you from yours, but we 
seldom spoke- [lmpatiellt(y.] What is keeping- 
him? [IvAR BODDE comes with the writing materials.] 
Are you there? Give me the things! 
[HÄKON seals himself at tlte table and 
writes. A lillie 'lV/Úle qfter, EARL SKULE 
carnes in,. then DAGFINN THE PEASAr\T, 
BISHOP NICHOLAS and V EGARD 
V ÆRADAL. 


HAKON. 
(Lool:s up and lay.r down /Ús pen.] Know you, Sir 
Earl, what I am writing here? [The EAHL 
app1'oarltes.] This is to my mother; I thank her 
for aU her Jove, and kiss her a thousand times- 
here in the letter you understand. She is to be 
sent eastward to Borgasyssel, there to live with 
all queenly honours. 
EARL SKULE. 
You will not keep her in the palace f 


HÄKON. 
She is too dear to me, Earl ;-a king must have 
none about him w horn he loves too well. A king- 
must act with free hands; he must stand alon
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he must neither be led nor lured. There is so 
11lUCh to be mended ill Norway. 


[Goes on writing. 
V EGARD V ÆRADAL. 
[Softly to BISHOP NICHOLAS.] 'Tis by my counsel 
he deals thus with Inga, his mother. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I knew your hand in it at once. 


V EGARD V ÆRADAL. 
But now one good turn deserves another. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Wait. I will keep my promise. 


HÃKON. 
[Gives the parchment to IVAR BODDE.] Fold it 
together and bear it to her yourself, with In any 
loving greetings- 
IVAR BODDE. 
[Who has glanced at the parchment.] My lorcl- 
you write here-" to-day '>-! 


HIKoN. 
The wind is fair for a southward course. 


DAGFINN. 
[Sloll'(y.l Bethink you, my lord King, that she 
has lain all night on the altar-steps in prayer and 
fasting. 
IVAR BODDE. 
And sl1P may ,veIl be weary after the ordeal. 
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HAKON. 
True, true ;-Iny good, kind n1other-' 
[Collects hi'lllself.] 'Ve]] , if she be too weary, let 
her wait until to-morrow. 


IVAR BODDE. 
I t shall be as you will. [Puts another parchment 
jùrmard.] But this other, my lord. 
HAKON. 
That other ?-I val' Bodde, I cannot. 


DAGFINN. 
[Points to the leller jòr INGA. ] Yet you could ùo 
that. 


IVAR BODDE. 
All things sinful must be put away. 


BISHOP K ICHOLAS. 
[ Who has drallJn near in the meantime. ] Bind the 
Ea,rl's hands, King Håkon. 
H

KON . 
[In a 101V voice.] Think you t hat is neeù ful ? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
A t no cheaper rate can }'OU buy peace in the 
land. 
HAKON. 
Then I can do it! Give me the pen! 
[ TV rites. 


EARL SIiULE. 
[To the BISHOP, wlw crosses to the right.] 
h:l\'e the King's ear, it ,vould Seelll. 


You 
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BISHOP N ICHOLA8. 
For your behoof. 
EARL SKULE. 


Say you so ? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Before nightfall you will thank me. 
[He moves away. 


HIKoN. 
[ Hands the EARL the parchment. J 
Earl Skule. 


Read that, 


EARL SKULE. 
[Reads, looks in surprise at the KING, and says in a 
low voice. J You break with Kanga the Young? 
HIKoN. 
With Kan
a whom I have loved more than all 
the world. From this day forth she must never 
more cross the King's path. 


EARL SKULE. 
This that you do is a great thing, Hãkon. Mine 
own memory tells me what it must cost. 


H1KON. 
Whoever is too dear to the King must away.- 
Tie up the letter. [Gives it to IVAR BODDE. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Bending over the chair.] You have made a 

reat stride towards the Earl's friendship, my lord 
King. 
HIKON. 
[Holds out his hand to him.] I thank you, Bishop 
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Nicholas; you counselled me for the best. Ask 
a grace of IDe, and I will grant it. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 


Will you? 


HÁKON. 
I promise it on my kingly faith. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Then make Vegard V æradal thane of HaJoga- 
land. 
HÁKON. 
Vegard? He is wen-nigh the trustiest friend I 
have; I alll loath to send him so far from me. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The King's friend Illust be royally rewarded. 
Bind the Earl's hands as I have counselled you, 
and you will be secure for ever and a day. 


HIKON. 
[Takes a sheet of parchment.] Vegard shall bear 
rule in Halogaland. [Writing.] I hereby grant it 
under my royal hand. [The BISHOP retires. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Approaches the table.] 'Vhat write you now? 


H ÅKON. 
[H an4s him the sheet,] Head. 


EARL SKULE. 
[ UeQds, and looks ,çteadi(1J at the KING.] 
\Tæradal? In Halogaland? 


VeO'ard 
b 
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HAKON. 
The northern part stands vacant. 


EARL SKULE. 
Bethink you that Andres Skialdarbanù 1 has also 
a charge in the north. They two are bitter foes ;- 
Andres Skialdarband is of my following- 
H!KON. 
[Smiling and rising.] And Vegard Væradal of 
mine. Therefore they must e'en make friends 
again, the sooner the better. Henceforth there 
must be no enmity between the King's men and 
the Earl's. 
BISHOP N ICIIOLAS. 
Ha !-this may go too far. [Approaches, une6,sg. 
EARL SKULE. 
Your thoughts are wise and deep, Håkon. 
HAKON. 
[IVarml,y.] Earl Sku]e, to-day have I taken 
the kingdom from you-let your daughter share 
it with me ! 


EARL SIiULE. 



Iy daughter! 


l\IARG RETE. 


Oh,God! 


HÄKON. 
l\Im.grete, will you be my Queen? 
[l\lARG RETE is silent. 


HAKON. 
[Tal
es her hand.] Answer me. 
Pronounce Shaldarband. 
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l\IARGRETE. 
[Soft{v.] I will gladly be your wife. 
EARL SKULE. 
l Pressing HÅKo
' shand. ] Peace and friendship 
from my heart! 


HÃKON. 


I thank you. 


[To DAGFI
N.] 
dawn. 


IVAR BOD DE. 
Heaven be praised; here is the 


DAGFINN. 
I almost beHeve it. Never before have I liked 
the Earl so well. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Behind him.] Ever on your guard, good Dag- 
finn-ever on your guard. 
I VAIl B(JDDE. 
[To VEGARD.] Now are you thane in Haloga- 
land; here you have it under the King's hand. 
[ Gives him the leiter. 
VEGARD VÆRADAL. 
I will thank the King for his favour another 
time. [About to go. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Slops him.] Andres Skialdarband is an ugly 
neighbour; be not cowed by him. 


VEGARD VÆRADAL. 
No one has yet cowed Veg-ard V æradal. [Goes. 


[Fol101Villg. ] 
II 


BISHOP NICHOL\S. 
Be as rock and flint to Andres 
K 
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Skialdarband,-and, while I think on't) take my 
blessing with you. 
IVAR BODDE. 
[Who has been waiting behind the KING mith the 
parchments in his hand.] Here are the letters, my 
lord. 


HIKON. 
Good; give them to the Earl. 


IVAR BODDE. 
To the Earl? \Vill you not seal them? 
HIKON. 
The Earl is wont to do that ;-he holds the seal. 


IVAR BODDE. 
[Sofl(y.] Ay, hitherto-while he was regent- 
but now' 
H1KoN. 
Now as before ;-the Earl holds the seal. 
[}"loves alvag. 


EARL SKULE. 
Give me the letters, I val' Bodde. 
[Goes to the table 1l,ith them, takes out tlLe 
GreatSealwllien he rl'ears underllis girdle, 
and seals tile letters during the j'ollOJving. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[
Iuttering.] Häkon Häkonsson is King-anù 
the Earl holds the royal seal ;-1 like that-I li1.e 
that. 


H1KoN. 
,\\'hat says my lord Bishop? 
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BISHOP NICHOL<\S. 
I say that God and St. Olaf 'watch over their 
hoJy church. [Goes into the King's Hall. 
H.\KON. 
[Approaching MARGUETE.] A wise queen can 
do great things in the land: I chose you fearlessly, 
for I know you are wise. 
MARGRETE. 


Only that? 


I-IAKoN. 


'Vhat mean you? 
lVIARG RETE. 
Nothing, my lord, nothing. 
HAKON. 
And you win bear me no grudge if for my sake 
you have had to forgo fair hopes? 
IvIARGRETE. 
I have forgone no fair hopes for your sake. 
HÂKON. 
And you will stand ever near me, and give loe 
good counsel? 


!'.IARGRETE. 
I would fain stand near to you. 


fI.\KON. 
And give me good counsel. I thank you for 
that; a woman's counsel profits every man, and 
henceforth I have none but you-my mother 1 
had to send away- 
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MARGRETE. 
Ay, she was too dear to you- 


HÄKON. 
And I am King. Farewell then, Margrete! 
You are so young yet; but next SU1TImer shall 
our bridal be,-and from that hour I swear to 
keep you by my side in all seen1ly faith and 
honour. 
MARGRETE.. 
[Smiles sad{y.] Ay, 'twill be long, I know, ere 
you send me away. 


( Bl"ighlly.] 
do. 


HAKON. 
Send you away? That will I never 


l"IARGRETE. 
r lVilh tears in her e,yes.] No, that Häkon docs 
only to those who are too dear to him. 
[Size goes t01lJards the entrance door. HAKON 
gazes thOZlglttflll
1J after Iler. 


LADY RAGN"HILD. 
[From the right.] The King- and the Earl tarry 
here so long-! l\Iy fears are kilJing Ine ;-Margrete, 
what has the King said and done? 


l\IARGRETE. 
Oh, much, lTIuch! Last of all, he chose a thane 
and a Queen. 


LADY RAGN"HILD. 
You, l\iargrete! 


l\iARGRETE. 
[Throws Iler arms rCJu.nd Iler mother's neck.] Yes! 
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LADY RAGNHILD. 
You are to be Queen! 


MARGRETE. 
Queen only ;-but I think I am glad even of 
that. [She and her mother go out to the f'ight. 


EARL SKULE. 
[To I V AR BODDE.] Here are our letters; bear 
theln to the King's mother and to Kanga. 
[1 v AR BODDE b01VS and goes: 


DAGFIXN. 
[In the d001.1vay oj' the !tall.] The Archbishop 
of Nií.laros craves leave to offer King Häkon 
Häkonsson his honlage. 
HÃKON. 
[Draws a deep breath.] At last, then, I am King 
of Norway. 
EARL SKULE. 
[Places the Great Seal in his girdle.] But I rule the 
realm. 



ACT SECOND. 


Banquet Hall in the Palace at Bergen. A large bay- 
'll,ind01l1 in the middle of tlte back mall, along 1Vhich 
there is a dais 1vitll .çeals fiJl' tile ladies. Against 
the h:f
 mall .çtallds tile tll1"()}lC, raised .m1lle steps 
above the floor,. ill tIle centre l!.llhe opposite ll'all 
i,\' the great entrance dom'. Banners, standards, 
,vlLÏelds and 1Veapons, 11,itll11lal1!J-coloured draperies, 
Iwng from the mall-timbers and ji-om the carven 
?"lifters. Around the Iwll stand drinking-tables, 
'll,itlt flagons, horns, and beaker.\'. 
KrNG I-IÁKON sits upon the cia'is, 'JL'ith MARGRETE, 
SIGRID, LADY RAGNHILD, and man.lJ noble ladies. 
I v All BODDE 
'tands bchind tile King's chair. 
Round tlte drinking-tabln; are seated the King's 
{lnd t/le Earl's men, mith guests. At the foremost 
table 01l tlte right sit, among ot/lers, DAGFINN 
THI'
 PEASANT, GREGORIUS .JONSSON, and PAUL 
:FUDA. EARL SKULE llnd BISHOP NICHOLAS are 
pla!Jing CllC.'1S at a tab/
 on tile left. 1'he Ea1'['S 
IW'llse-jòllc go tv and ,fro, bearing cans oj' liquor. 
From an adjoining room, music is Ileard during 
tile following scene. 
ÐAGFINN. 
The fifth day no,v wears on, yet the henchmen 
a1'e none the less nimble at setting forth the 
brimming flagons. 
PAUL FUDA. 
It was never the Earl's wont to stint his guests. 
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ÐAGFINN. 
No, so it ,vould seem. So royal a bridal-feast 
was never seen in Norway before. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Earl Skule bas never before given a daughter in 
marriage. 
D AGFINN. 
True, true; the Earl is a mighty man. 


A l\lAN-AT-ARMS. 
He holds a third part of the kingdom. That 
is more than any earl has held heretofore. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
TIut the King's part is larger. 


DAGFINN. 
\Ve talk not of that here; we are friends no,v, 
and fully at one. [Drink.\' to PAUL.] So let King 
be King and Earl be Earl. 


[Laugh-\'. ] 
King's man. 


PAUL FUDA. 
'Tis easy to hear that you :ue a 


ÐAGFtNN. 
That should the Earl's men also be. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Never. We have sworn fealty to the Earl, not 
to the King. 


DAGFI
N. 
That may yet have to be d()ne. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[To the EARL, under cover of tile game.] Hear 
you \\ hat Dagfinn the Peasant says? 
EARL SKULE. 
[fVithout looking up.] I hear. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[Looking steadz
lj at DAGFINN.] Has tbe: King 
thoughts of that? 
D AG FINN. 
Nay, nay,,-let be ;-no wrangling to-day. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The King would force your Inen to swear him 
fealty, Earl. 


( Louder.] 
ask? 


GREGORIUS J01\SSON. 
Has the King thoughts of that, I 


DAGFINN. 
I will not answer. Let us drink to peace and 
friendship between the King and the Earl. The 
ale is good. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
It has had tilne enough to mellow. 


GREGORI US JONSSON. 
Three times has the Earl prepared the bridal- 
three tilnes the King promised to come-three 
times he came not. 
DAGFINN. 
BlaIne the Earl for that: he gave us plenty to 
do in Viken. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
'Tis said Sigurd Ribbung gave you still more to 
dO in Vermeland. 
DAGFINN. 
[Flaring up.] Ay, and who was it that let 
Sigurd Ribbung slip through their fingers? 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Sigurd Ribbung fled from us at Nidaros, that 
all nlcn know. 
DAGFINN. 
But no man knows that you did aught to hinder 
him. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[To tlte EARL, who is pondering on a move.] I-Iear 
)'OU, Earl? I t was you who let Sigurd Ribbung 
escape. 
EARL SI\:ULE. 
[i\lakes a move.] That is an old story. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Have you not heard, then, of the Ice]ander 
Andres Torsteinsson, Sigurd Ribbung's friend- 


DAGFINN. 
Ay; when Sig-urd had escaped, you hanged 
the Icelander-that I know. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[i\Iakes a move and says laughinglg to the EARL.] 
I take the pawn, Sir Earl. l 


] Bishop Nicholas's speech, II Nu slår jeg bonden, herre jarl," 
means literalIy, "Now I strike (or slay) the peasant"; the pawn 
being called in Norwegian .. bonde," peasaRt, as in German 
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[Aloud.] 
account. 


EARL SKULE. 
Take him; a pawn is of small 
[}flakes a move. 


DAGFINN. 
Ay; that the Ice1ander found to his cost, when 
Sigurd Ribbung escaped to Vermeland. 
[Sllpprc.
sed laughter amongst the King's 
men,. the conversation ì.
 contilll:
d Ùt a 
lo1V tone,. p1'e.rent(1J a man comes in and 
whispers Lo GUEGORIUS JONSSON. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Then I move here, and you have lost. 


EARL SKULE. 
So it would seem. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Leaning back in hi.
 chair.] You did not guard 
the king well at the last. 


EARL S"ULE. 
[Siren's the pieces tops.?J-tllr1
1J and rises.] I have 
long been weary of guarding kings. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[Approaches and sa,Ys in a l0117 tone.] 
J ostein 1 Tamb sends word that the 
lies ready for sea. 


Sir Ear1, 
ship now 


II Bauer." Thus in this speech and tDe next the Bishop and the 
Earl are girding at Dagfinn the Peasant. [OUf own word 
II pawn" comes from the Spanish peon:;; a foot-soldier or day. 
labourer.] 
1 Pronounce Yostein. 
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EARL SKULE. 
[Sofllg.] Good. [Takt!s out a sealed parchment.] 
Here is the letter. 


GREGORIUS J O
SSON. 
[Shakzng his head.] Earl, Earl,-is this well 
bethought? 


EARL SKULE. 


What? 


GIlEGORIUS JONSSON. 
It bears the King's seal. 


EARL SKULE. 
I am acting' for the King's good. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Then let the King himself reject the offer. 


EARL SKULE. 
That he will not, if he has his own way. His 
whole heart is bent on cowing the Ribbungs, 
therefor
 he is fain to secure himself on other 
sides. 
GREGORIUS JONsson. 
Your way may be wise,-but it is dangerous. 


EARL SKULE. 
Leave that to me. Take the letter, and bid 
J ostein iail forthwith. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
I t shall be :is you command. 
[Gc:es OU
 to the right, and pre.rcntly comes 
zn agazn. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[To the EARL.] You have much to see to, it 
".ould seem. 


EARL SKULE. 
But small thanks for il 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The King has risen. 
[H ÅKON cornes domn
' all the men rlse from 
tIle tables. 
HÁKON. 
[To the BISHOP.] We are rejoiced to see you 
bear up so brave]y and well through all these days 
of merrirnent. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
There comes a flicker now and again, my lord 
King; but 'twill scarce last long. 1 have lain 
sick all the winter through. 


HÀKON. 
Ay, ay,-you have lived a strong life, rich in 
deeds of fame. 
BISHOP N ICI-IOLAS. 
[Shakes his head.] Ah, 'tis little enough I have 
done, and I have much still left to do. If I but 
knew whether I should have time for it all ! 


HÀKON. 
The living must take up the tasks of those who 
go before, honoured lord; we all have the welfare 
of the land at heart. [Turns to tlte EARL.] I 
marvel much at one thing: that neither of our 
thanes from Halogaland has come to the bridal. 
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EARL SKULE. 
True; I doubted not that Andres Skialdarband 
would be here. 


HAKON. 
[Smiling.] And ,regard V æradal too. 


EARL SKULE. 
Ay, Vegard too. 


HAKON. 
[In Jest.] And I trust you would now ha.ve 
received nlY old friend better than you did seven 
years ago on Oslo wharf, when you stabbed hin1 
in the cheek so that the blade cut its way out. 


EARL SKULE. 
[With a forced laugh.] Ay, the time that 
Gunnulf, your mother's brother, cut off the right 
hand of Sira Eiliv, my best friend and counsellor. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Merri{y.] And when Dagfinn the Peasant and 
the men-at-arms set a strong night-watch on the 
King's ship, saying that the King wag unsafe in 
the Earl's ward? 


HAKON. 
[Seriously.] Those days are old and forgotten. 


DAGFINN. 
[Approaching.] Now may we sound the call tc 
the weapon-sports on the green, if so please you, 
my lord. 
HÅKoN. 
Good. To-day will we give up to nought but 
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merriment; to-morrow we must turn our thoughts 
again to the Ribbungs anù the Earl of Orkney. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ay, he denies to pay tribute, is it not so? 
HAKON. 
\Vere I once well rid of the Ribbungs, I would 
myself fare westward. 
[HÄKON goes ton'ards the dais, gives hi.
 
hand to l\1ARGRETE, and leads her out to 
the rigId; the otllel's graduallg follow. 


HI SHOP NICHOLAS. 
[To IVAR BODDE.] Who is the man called 
Jostein Tamb? 
I VAR BODDE. 
There is a trader from Orkney who bears that 
nan1C. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
From Orkney? So, so! And now he sails 
h01TIe again? 


I V AR BODDE. 


So I think. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Sofl
.] With a precious freight, Ivar Bodde. 


IVAR BODDE. 
Corn and raiment, lTIOSt like. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And a letter from Earl Skule. 


Iv AR BODDE. 
[Starting. ] To whom ? 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I know not; it bore the King's scal- 
I v ARBoDDE. 
[Seizes him bg the arm.] Lord Bishop,-is it as 
you say? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Hush! Do not mix me up in the matter. 
[ Retires. 
IVAR BODDE. 
Then must I straightway- Dagfinn the 
Peasant! Da
finn! Dagfinn-! 
[Pushes through the crowd towards the door. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[In a tone of comrn Ücrat ion, to GREGORI US 
JONSSON.] Never a day but one or another IUUSt 
suffer in guods or freedom. 
GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
\Vho is it now? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
A poor trader,-J ostein Talub methinks they 
called hÏ1n. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
J ostein- ? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Dagfilln the Peasant would forbid hhn to set 
sail. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Dagfinn, would forbid him, say you? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
lIe went even no,v. 
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GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
Pardon, my lord; I must make speed- 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
A y, do even so, my dear lord ;-Dagfinn tlle 
Peasant is so hasty. 
[GREGORIUS JONSSON hastens out to tlle 
right along ?Vitll the remainder of the 
company; onl!J EARL SKULE and BISHOP 
NICHOLAS are left behind in the hall. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Walks up and domn in deep thought
. he ,r;eems 

lldden(lj to amak'en; looks round him, and sags:] 
How still it has become here of a sudden! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The King has gone. 
EARL SKULE. 
And everyone has followed him. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 


All, save us. 


EARL SKULE. 
It is a great thing to be King. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Tentatively.] Are you fain to try it, Earl? 


EARL SKULE. 
[H'ith a serious smile.] I bave tried it; every 
night that brings me sleep makes me King of 
Norway. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Dreams forbode. 


EARL SKULE. 


Ay, and tempt. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Not you, surely. In bygone days, that I could 
understand-but now, when you hold a third part 
of the kingdom, rule as the first luan in the land, 
and are the Queen's father- 


EARL SKULE. 
Now most of aU-now most of all. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Hide nothing! Confess; for verily I can see a 
great pain is gnawing you. 
EARL SKULE. 
Now most of all, I say. This is the great 
curse that lies upon my whole life: to stand so 
near to the highest,-with an abyss between. One 
leap, and on the other side are the kingship, and 
the purple robe, the throne, the might, and all ! 
I have it daily before my eyes-but can never 
reach it. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
True, Earl, true. 


EARL SKULE. 
When they made Guthonn Sigurdsson king, r 
was in the full strength of my youth; It wa
 
as though a voice cried aloud within me: A way 
with the child,-I am the man, the strongman!- 
II L 
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But Guthorm was the king's son; there yawned 
an abyss between me and the throne. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And vou dared not venture- 
.. 


E.\IlL SKULE. 
Then Erling Steinvæg was chosen by the 
Slittungs. The voice cried within me a
ain: 
Skule is a greater chieftain than Erling Steinvæg ! 
But I must needs have broken with the Birch- 
legs,-that was the abyss that time. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And Erling became king of the Slittungs, and 
after of the Ribbungs, and still you waited · 


EARL SKULE. 
I waited for Gu thonn to die. 


BISHOP K ICHOLAS. 
And Guthorm died, and luge Bårùsson, your 
brother, becalne king. 
EARL SKULE. 
Then I waited for D1Y brother's death. He was 
sickly from the first; every morning, when we met 
at holy mass, I would cast stolen glances to see 
whether his sickness increased. Every twitch of 
pain that crossed his face was as a puff of wind in 
my sails, and bore me nearer to the throne. 
Every sigh he breathed in his agony sounded to 
me like an echoing trumpet-blast, like a herald 
from afar, prodahning that the throne should soon 
be Inine. Thus I tore up by the roots every 
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thought of brotherly kindness; and lnge died, 
and Håkon came-and the Birchlegs made hi m 
king. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And you waited. 
EARL SKULE. 
Methought help must come from above. I felt 
the kingly strength within me, and I was grow- 
ing old; every day that passed was a day taken 
from my life-work. Each evening I thought: 
To-morrow will come the miracle that shall strike 
him down and set me in the empty seat. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Sinall was then Håkon's power; he was no 
nlore than a child; it ,vanted but a single step 
from you-yet you took it not. 
EARL SKULE. 
That step was hard to take; it would have 
parted me from my kindred and from all my 
friends. 
BISHOP N ICHOL.\S. 
Ay, there is the rub, Earl Skule,-that is the 
curse which has lain upon your Jife. You would 
fain know every way open at need,-you dare not 
break all your bridges and keep only one, defend 
it alone, and on it conquer or faU. )T ou lay snares 
for your foe, you set traps for his feet, and hang 
sharp swords over his head; you strew poison in 
every dish, and you spread a hundred nets for 
him; but when he walks into your toi1s you dare 
not draw the strin
; if he stretch out his h:1nd 
for the poison, you think it safer he ShOllJd fall b
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the sword; if he is like to be ca
lght in t.he 
morning, you hold it wiser to wait till eventide. 
EARL SKULE. 
[Looking earnest{lj at lLÏm.] And what w'ould 
you do, Iny lord Bishop? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Speak not of lne; my work is to build up 
thrones in this ]and, not to sit on then1 anù rule. 
E.\RL SKULE. 
[After a short lwusc.] 
\nswer me one thing, 
IllY honoured lord, and answer Ine truly. l-Iow 
comes it that Håkon can follow the straight 
path so unflinchingly? He is no wiser, 110 bolùer 
than I. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Who ùoes the greatest work in this world? 
EARL SKULE. 
The greatest man. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
But who is the greatest D1an? 
EARL SKULE. 


The bravest. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
So says the warrior. A rri
st would say: the 
man of greatebt faith,-a philosopher: the most 
learned. But it is none of these, Earl Skule. The 
lTIOSt fortunate man l is the greatest man. It is 
DUllykkeligste mand. The word lykke means not only luck 
or fortune, but happiness. To r
nder lykke/igste completely, we 
should require a \\ord in which the ideas "fortunate" an
 
ee happy n should be blent. 
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the most fortunate n1an that does the greatest 
deeùs-he whom the cravings of his tilne seize 
like a passion, begettin?; thoughts be himself 
cannot fathom, and pointing to paths which lead 
he knows not whither, but which he follows anù 
must follow till he hears the people shout for joy, 
and, looking around him with wondering eyes, 
finds that he has done a mighty deed. 


EARL SKULE. 
A y, there is that unswerving confidence in 
J-Iãkon. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
It is that which the ROlnans caned il1genium.- 
!ru l J: I am not strong in Latin; but 'twas called 
Ingenzum. 
EARL SKULE. 
[Thoughtfully at .first, aftenvards in increasing 
excit
ment.] Is Hãkon made of other clay th:ln 
mine? The fortunate man ?-Ay, does not every- 
thing thrive with him? Does not everything 
shape itself for the best, when he is concerned? 
Even the peasants note it ; they say the trees bear 
fruit twice, and the fowls hatch out two broods 
every summer, whilst Häkon is king. Vermeland, 
where he burned and harried, stands Emiling ,,,ith 
its houses built afresh, and its cornlands bending 
heavy-eared before the breeze. 'Tis as though 
blood and ashes fertilised the land where Hãkon's 
armies pass; 'tis as though the Lord clothed with 
double verdure what Hãkon has trampled down; 
'tis as though the holy powers made haste to blot 
out a11 evil in his track. And how easy has been 
his path to the thronf' ! He needed. that In
e 
should die early, 3nd lnge died: his J.outh needeù 
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to be watched alld warded, and his men kept 
watch and ward around him; he needed the 
ordeal, and his lnother arose and bore the Íl"on for 
him. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[1Vith an in'volunta1"!J outburst.] But ,ve-we 
two- ! 


EARL S!{ULE. 


\Ye? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
You, I would say-what of you? 
EARL SKULE. 
The right is H åkon' s, Bishop. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The right is his, for he is the fortunate one; 
'tis even the sun1mit of fortune, to have the 
right. But by what right has Håkon the right, 
and not you? 
EARL SKULE. 
[ A fler a short pause.] Thel'e are things I pray 
God to save me froin thinking upon. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Saw you never an old picture in Christ's Church 
at Nidaros? Itshows the Deluge rising and rising 
over all the hills, so that there is but one single 
peak left above the waters. Up it clambers a 
whole household, father and mother and son and 
son's wife and children ;-and the son is hurling the 
father back into the flood to gain better footing; 
and he win cast his nlother down and his wife and 
all his children, to win to the top himself ;-for up 
there he sees a handsbreadth of ground, where he 
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may keep life in him for an hour.-That, Ear], 
that is the saga of wisdom, and the saga of every 
wise man. 


EARL SKULE. 


But the right! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The son had the right. He had strength, and 
the craving for Jife ;-fulfil your cravings and use 
your strength: so lnuch right has every man. 


EARL SKl'"LE. 
Ay, for that which is good. 


B,SHOP NICHOLAS. 
Words, empty words! There is neither good 
nor eviJ, up nor down, high nor low. You must 
forget such worùs, else will you never take the 
last stride, never leap the abyss. [In a subdued 
voice and in8Ïstcntlg. ] You must not hate a 
party or a cause for that the party or the cause 
would have t his and not tha t; but you must 
bate every man of a party for that he is against 
you, and you must hate all who gather round a 
cause, for that the cause clashes with your will. 
Whatever is helpful to you, is good-whatever 
lays stumbling-blocks in your path is evil. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Ga.:ing tlwllg/ziflllly before him.] What has 
that throne not cost me, which yet I have not 
reached! And what has it cost Håkon, who 
now sits in it so securely! I was young, and I 
forswore my sweet secret love to any Inyself 
with a powerful house. I prayed to the saints 
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that I n1ig
lt be blessed with a son-I got onty 
daughtelos. 
BISHOP N ICIIOLAS. 
Hiikon will have sons, Earl-n1ark that! 


EARL SKULE. 
[Crossing to tILe 'lvindow on tlle right.] Ay-aU 
things fall out to Håkon's wish. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And you-will you suffer yourself to be outlawed 
from happiness all your life through? Are }TOU 
blind? See you not that it is a stronger might 
than the Birchlegs that stands at Hãkon's hack, 
and furthers all his life-work? He has help froln 
above, frorn-from those that are against you- 
fron1 those that have been your enemies, even from 
your birth! And will you bow before these your 
enelnies ? Rouse you, man; straighten your 
back! To what end got you your masterful sout ? 
Bethink you that the first great deed in all the 
world was done by one who rose against a mighty 
realm ! 


EARL SKULE. 


\Vho ? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The angel who rose against the light! 


EARL SKULE. 
And was hurled into the bottolnless pit- 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[
Vild(1j.] And founded there a kingdom, 
and Inade himself a king, a mighty king- 
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mightier than any of the ten thousand-earls up 
yonder! [Sinks dowll upon a bench beÛde the table. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Looks long at him.] Bishop Nicholas, are you 
something more or something less than a man? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Smiling.] I am in the state of innoc
nce: I 
know not good from evil. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Half to himself] Why did they send me into 
the world, if they meant not to order it better for 
m
? Hãkon has so firlll and unswerving a faith 
in himself-all his men have so finn and unswerving 
a faith in hiIn- 


BISHOP N IC'HOLAS. 
Let it not be seen that you bave no such faith 
in yourself! Speak as though you had it, swear 
great oaths that you have it-and all will believe 
you. 
EARL SKULE. 
Had I a son! Had I but a son, to take all the 
great heritage after l11e ! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Eagerly.] Ear I-if you had a son? 


EARL SKULE. 


I have none. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Häkon will have sons. 
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EARL SKULE 
[Wringing his hands.] .And is king-born! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Rising.] Earl-if he were not SO? 
EARL SKULE. 
Has he not proved it? The ordeal- 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And if he were not-in spite of the ordeal? 
EARL SKULE. 
Do you say that God lied in the issue of the 
ordeal? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
What ,vas it Inga of Varteig caned upon God to 
,vi tness ? 
EARL SKULE. 
That the c11ild she bore in the eastland, in 
Borgasyssel, was the son of Häkon Sverresson. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Nods, looks round, and .fta1js softlg.] And if King 
Hãkon were not that child? 


EARL SKULE. 
[Starts a step back1lYlrds.] Great God-! 
[Controls himself.J It is beyond belief. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Hearken to me, Earl Skulc. I have lived 
seventy years and six; it begins to go sharply 
downhill with me now, and I dare not take this 
secret with me over yonder- 
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Speak, speak! 
Sverresson ? 


EARL SKULE. 
Is he 110t the son of Håkon 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Hear me. It was known to none that Inga was 
with child. Häkon Sverresson ,vas lately dead, 
and doubtless she feared Inge Bårdsson, who was 
then king-, and you, and-well, and the Bag-leI's 1 
too may hap. She 'was brought to bed secretJy in 
the house of Trolld the Priest, in I-Ieggen parish, 
and after nine days she departed homewards; hut 
the child ren1ained a whole year with the priest, 
she not daring to look to it, and none knowing 
that it breathed saved Trond and his two sons. 


EARL SKULE. 
A y, ay-and then? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
\Vhen the child was a veal' old, it could scarce 
be kept hidden Jonger. So Inga made the matter 
known to Erlend of I-Iuseby-an old Birchleg of 
Sverre's days, as you know. 


EARL SI{UL
. 

't 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
He and other chiefs frOlTI the Uplands took the 
chUd, bore it over the mountains in midwinter, 
atHI hrought it to the King, who was then at 
1\ idaros. 


Well ? 


EARL SKULE. 
Anù yet you can say that-? 


1 See note, p. 12 5. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Needless to say, 'twas a dangerous task for a 
humble priest to rear a king's child. So soon as 
the chi1d was born, he laid the matter before 
one of his superiors in the church, and prayed for 
his counsel. This his superior bade Trout! send 
the true king's son with secrecy to a place of 
safety, and give Inga another, if she or the 
Birchlegs should afterwards ask for her child. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Indignantly.] And who was the hound that 
ga ve that counsel? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 


It Was I. 


EARL SKULE. 
Yon? Ay, you have ever hated the race of 
Sverre. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I deemed it not safe for the king's son to fall 
into your hands. 


EARL SKULE. 
But the priest-? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Promised to do as I baùe. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Seizing hzm b!J the arm.] And IIãkon is the 
other child? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
If the priest kept his prolnise. 
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EARL SKULE. 


If he kept it? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS 
Trond the Priest departed the land the same 
winter that the child was brought to King Inge. 
He journeyed to Thomas Beckett's grave, and 
afterwards abode in England till his death. 


EARL SKULE. 
I-Ie departed the land, say you? Then must 
he have changed the children and dreaded the 
'"engeance of the Birchlegs. 


BISHOP K ICHOLAS. 
Or he did not change the children, and dreaded 
nl y vengeance. 
EARL SKULE. 
\Vhich surmise hold you for the truth? 


BISHOP N rCHOLAS. 
Either may well be true. 
EARL SKULE. 
But the priest's sons of whom you spoke? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
They went with the crusaders to the Holy 
Land. 
EARL SKULE. 
And there have since been no tidings of them? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ay, tidings there have been 
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EARL SKULE. 
Where are they? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
They were drowned in the Greek Sea on the 
journcy forth. 


EARL SKULE. 
And Inga-? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Knows nought, either of the priest's confession 
or of my counsel. 
EARL SKULE. 
Her child was but nine days old when she lcft 
it, you said? 
BISHOP K ICHOLAS. 
Ay, and the child she next saw 'was over a 
)'car- 
EARL SKULE. 
Then no living creature can here bring light! 
[Paces rapidly to and fro.] Almighty (iod, can 
t his be true? Håkon-the King-he who holds 
sway over all this land, not born of royal blood!- 
And why should it not be like enough? Has not 
nIl fortune miraculously followed hill} ?- \Yhy not 
this also, to be taken as a child from a poor 
cottar's hut and laid in a king's cradle- ? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
\Vhilst the whole people bcHeves that he is the 
king's son- 
EARL SKULE. 
\Vhilst he himself helieves it, Bishop-that 
is the heart of his fortune, tha t is the girdle of 
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strengtn: [Goes to the n'i71dow.] See how bravely 
he sits his horse t N one rides as he does. His 
eyes are fined with lau
hing, dancing sunshine; 
he looks forth into the day as though he knew 
himself created to go forward, ever forward. 
[Turns ton'ards the BISHOP.] I am a king's arm, 
ulayhap a king's brain as wen; but he is the 
whole King. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Yet no Idng after an, may hap. 


EARL SKULE 
Mayhap no king after aU. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[La'y.
 his hn1ld on the Earl's shoulder.] Hearken 
to rne, Earl Sku]e- 
EARL SKUT.E. 
rStill looking out.] There sits the Queen. 
Häkon speaks gently to hel'; she turns red and 
white with joy. He tock her to wife because it 
was wise to choose tbe daughtel' of the Inightiest 
In<ln in the lnnd. There was then no thoug-ht of 
Jove fo:. her in his heart;-butit will come; Håkon 
h
s fortune with him. She win shed lip;ht over 
his Jife- [Stops, and criesolll in wonder.] What 
is t his? 


What? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 


EARL SKULF.. 
Dagfinn the Peasant bursts violently throng11 
the crowd. Now he is giving the King SOlne 
tidings. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Looking out .from behind the EARL.] Häkon 
seems angered-does he not? He clenches his 
fist- 


EARL SKULE. 
He looks hitherward-what can it be ? 
[ A bout to go. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Holding him back.] Hearken to me, Earl 
Skule-there may yet be one means of winning 
assurance as to Hãkon's right. 


EARL SKULE. 
One means, you say? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Tronù the Priest, ere he died, wrote a letter 
telling his whole tale, and took the sacrament in 
,vitness of its truth. 


EARL SKULE. 
And that letter-for God's pity's sake-where 
is it ? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
You must know that- [Looks towards the 
door.] Hush !-here comes the King. 


E.
RL SKULE. 
The letter, Bishop-the letter! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The K ng is here. 
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H1KON. 
[ In strong but repressed excitement.] Earl Skule, 
who is king in this land? 
EARL SKULE. 


Who is king? 


HÂKoN. 
That was my question. I bear the kingly title, 
but who holds the kingly might? 


EARL SKULE. 
The kingly n1ight should dwell with him who 
has the kingly right. 


HÂKON. 
So should it be; but is it so? 
EARL SKULE. 
Do you summon me to judgn1ent? 


H1KON. 
That do I; for that right I have toward every 
man in the land. 


EARL SKULE. 
I fear not to answer for my dealings. 
II H 
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HÅKoN. 
Well for us all if you can. [Mounts a step oj 
throne-dais, and leans upon one arm of the throne.] 
Here stand I as your king, and ask. Know :you 
that Jon, Earl of Orkney, has risen against me? 
EARL SKULE. 


Yes. 


HAKON. 
That he denies to pay me tribute? 


EARL SKULE. 


Yes. 


HÄKON. 
And is it true that you, Sir Earl,: have this day 
sent hhn a letter? 
EARL SKULE. 


Who says so? 


IVAR BODDE. 


That do I. 


DAGFINN. 
J ostein Tatn b dared not deny to carry it, since 
it bore the King's seal. 
HÂKON. 
You write to the King's foes under the Kin
's 
seal, although the King knows nought of what is 
written? 
EARL SKULE. 
So have I done for many a year, with your good 
will. 


HÄIlON. 
A y, in the days of your regency. 
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EARL SKULE. 
Never l1ave you had aught but good thereby. 
Earl Jon wrote to me praying that I woulù mediate 
on his behalf; he offered peace, but on terms 
dishonourable to the King. The war in Vermeland 
bas weighed much upon your mind; had this 
matter been left to you, Earl Jon had come too 
1ightly off: I can deal better with him. 


HÄKON. 
'Twas our win to deal with him ourself.-And 
what answer Dlade you? 
EARL SI\:ULE. 
Read my letter. 


H!KON. 


Give it me ! 


EARL SKULE. 
I deemed you had it. 


DAGFINN. 
Nay, you know better than that. Gregorius 
Jonsson was too swift of foot; when we canle on 
board, the letter was gone. 
EARL SKULE. 
[Turns Lo GREGORIUS JONSSON.] SÜ. Baron, give 
the King the letter. 


[ Coming 
Earl- ! 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
close to him, 'llneasilg.] 


Hearken 


EARL SKULE. 


\Vhat now? 
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GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[Soflly.] Bethink you, there were sharp words 
in it concerning the King. 


EARL SKULE. 
My words I shall answer for. The ]etter! 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
I have it not. 
EARL SKULE. 
You have it not! 


GREGORI US JONSSON. 
Dagfinn the Peasant was at our heels. I snatc11ed 
the letter from Jostein Tamb, tied a stone to it- 


EARL SK ULE. 


Well ? 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
It lies at the bottom of the fiord. 


EARL SKULE. 
You have done ill-ill. 
HAKON. 
I await the letter, Sir Earl. 


EARL SKULE. 
I cannot give it roue 
HAKON. 


You cannot! 


EARL SKULE. 
[Advancing a step to'1vards the KING.] 
Iy pride 
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brooks not to be put to shifts, as you and your 
men would call it- 
HAKON. 
[Controlling /lis rising wrath.] And so- ? 
EARL SKULE. 
In one word-I will not give it you! 
H!KON. 
Then you defy Ine ! 
EA RL SKULE. 
Since so it must be-yes, I defy you. 
Iv AR BODDE. 
[Forcib{y.] Now, my lord King, I scarce think 
you or any Inan can now need further proof! 
DAGFINN. 
Nay, now I think we know the Earl's mind. 
H!KON. 
[Coldly, to the EARL.l You will hand the Great 
Seal to I var Bodde. 


MARGRETE. 
[Rushes with clasped hands towards the dais, mhel'e 
the KING is standing.] Håkon, be a kind and 
gracious husband to me ! 
[HAKON makes an imperati've gesture lO'1lJard,
 
her; she hides her face in her veil, and 
goes 'Up towards her mot/ler again. 


EARL SKULE. 
[1'0 J'.AR BODDE.] Here is the Great Seal. 
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IVAR BODDE. 
This was to be the last evening of the feast. It 
has ended in a heavy sorrow for the King; but 
sooner or later it needs lnust conle, and methinks 
every true man lnust rejoice that it has COlne. 


EARL SKULE. 
And I think every true man must feel bitter 
wrath to see a priest thus make mischief between 
us Birchlegs ;-ay, Birchlegs, I say; for I am every 
whit as good a Birchleg as the King or any of his 
Inen. I aln of the same stock, the stock of Sverre, 
the kingly stock-but you, Priest, you have built 
up a wall of distrust around the King, and shut 
me out froln him; that has been your task this 
many a year. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[Enraged, to the by.\'landers.] Earl's men, Shall 
we abide this longer? 


GREGORIUS JOXSSON. 
[Steps fOr1vard.] No; we can and will no more 
abide it. 'Tis time to say it plainly-none of the 
Earl's lllen can serve the K.ing in full trust and love, 
so long as 1 ,Tar Baùde comes and goes in the 
palace, and makes bad blood between us. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Priest! I bid you look to life and limb, where- 
soever I meet you-in the field, on shipboard, or 
in any unconsecrated house. 


1fANY EARL' S MEN. 
I too! I too! You are an outlaw to us ! 
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IVAR BOD DE. 
God forbid that I should stand between the 
King and so many mighty chieftains.-Håkon, my 
gracious lord, my soul bears me witness that I have 
served you in all faithfulness. True, I have warned 
you against the Earl; but if I have ever done hhn 
wrong, I pray God forgive me. Now have I no 
lTIOre to do in the palace; here is your Seal; take 
it into your own hands; there it should have rested 
long ago. 
HAKON. 
[TVho has come down from the' Jaïs.] You shall 
remain! 


IVAR BODDE. 
I cannot. If I did, my conscience would gnaw 
and renù me night and day. Greater evil can no 
man do in these times than to hold the King and 
the Earl asunder. 


H!KON. 
I var Bodde, I command you to remain ! 


Iv AR BODDE. 
If the Holy King Olaf should rise from his silver 
shrine to bid me stay, still I needs must go. 
[Places the Seal in the KING'S hand.] Farewell, my 
noble master! God bless and prosper you in all 
your work! 
[Goes out through the crowd, to the right. 


IL\KON. 
[Gloomily, to the EARL and his men.] There have 
I lost a trusty friend for your sakes; what requital 
can you offer to make good that loss? 
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EARL SKULE. 
I offer myself and all my friends. 


H1KON. 
I almo
t fear 'twill not suffice. Now must I 
gather round me all the men I can fuBy trust. 
Dagfinn the Peasant, let a messenger set ou t 
forthwith for Halogaland; Vegard V æradal must 
be recalled. 
.DAGFINN. 
[IVho has been standing somewhat t01Værds the back, 
in conversation with a man in tral!elling dress 1vho Il{l.
 
entered the lzall, approaches and sags with emotion :] 
Vegard cannot come, lny lorù. 
H1KoN. 
How know you that? 


DAGFINN. 
I have even now had tidings of him. 


H1KON. 


'Vhat tidings? 


DAGFINN. 
That Vegard V æradal is slain. 


MANY VOICES. 


Slain! 


I-IÂKoN. 


Who slew him? 


DAGFINN. 
Andres Skialdarband, the Earl's friend. 
[ A .(jhort pause .; 1lneaJ:7J 11'hiJpen' pass among 
tIle mcn. 
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HÁKON. 
\rhere is the messenger? 


DAGFINN. 
[Leading the 11lanfonvard.] Here" my lord King. 
HÁKON. 
\Vhat caused the slaying? 


THE l\fESSENGER. 
That no man knows. The talk feU upon the 
Finnish tribute, and on a sudden Andl'es sprang up 
and gaye him his death-wound. 
HÁKON. 
Had there been quarrels between them before? 


THE 
fESSENGER. 
Ever and anon. Andres would often say that a 
wise councillor here in the south had written to 
him that he should be as rock and flint toward 
Vegard V æradal. 
DAGFINN. 
Strange! Ere Vegard set forth he told me that 
a wise councillor had said he should be as rock and 
flint toward Andres Skialdarband. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Spilling.] Shalne upon such councillors. 
HAKON. 
We will not question more closely from what root 
this wrong has grown. Two faithful souls have I 
lost this day. I could weep for ,regard, but'tis 
no tinle for weeping; it must be life for life. Sir 
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Earl, Andres Skialdarband is your sworn retainer; 
yt>u offered me all service in requital for I var Bodde. 
I take you at your word, and look to you to 
ee 
that this Inisdeed be avenged. 


E.s\RL SKULE. 
Of a truth, bad angels are at work between us 
to-day. On any other of my men, I ,voulù have 
suffered you to avenge the lnurder- 
H1KON. 
[ E
T:peclalltf!J.] vVell ? 


EARL SKULE. 
But not on Andres Skialdarband. 


HÄKON. 
[Flashing out.] 'ViII you shield the murderer? 
EARL SKULE. 
Thi s murderer I lnust shield. 


H.ÃKON. 


And the reason? 
EARL SKULE. 
That none but God in heaven l11ay know. 


EIS
IOP :K ICHOLAS. 
(SoftLJ, to DAGFINN.] I know it. 


DAGFINN. 


And I suspect it. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Say nought, good Dagfinn , 
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HAKON. 
Earl, I will believe as long as I may, that you 
mean not in good sooth what :you have said to 
me- 
EARL SKULE. 
Were it my own father Andres Skialdarhan{l 
had slain, he s.hould still go free. Ask Ule no more. 
HAKON. 
Good. Then '\ve ourselves must do justice in 
the matter! 
EARL SKULE. 
[Witlt an expression of alar11l.1 There will be 
bloodshed on both sides, my lord King! 
HIKON. 
So be it; none tIle less shall the deed be avenged. 
EARL SKULE. 
It shall not be !-It cannot be' 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Nay, there the Earl is right. 
HAKON. 
Say you so, my honoured lord? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Andres Skialdarband has taken the Cross. 


I--IÁKON AND EARL SKULE. 
Taken the Cross! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And has already sailed from the land. 
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EARL SKULE. 
'Tis ,veIl for all of us ! 


HAKON. 
The day wanes; the bridal. feast must now be 
at an end. I thank you, Sir Earl, for all the honour 
that has been shown me in these days.- You are 
bound for N idaros, as I think ? 


EARL SKULE. 
That is my intent. 


HAKON. 
And I for Viken.-If you, Margrete, choose 
rather to abide in Bergen, then do so. 


MARGRETE. 
\\Ttither you go, I go, until you forbid. 
HÀKON. 
Good; then come with me. 


SIGRID. 
Now is our kindred spread far abro:td. [Kneels 
to HÄKON.] Grant nle a grace, my lord King. 


HAKON. 
Rise, Lady Sigrid; whatever you crave shaH be 
gran ted. 


SIGRID. 
I cannot go with the Earl to Nidaros. 
nunnery at Rein will soon be consecrated; 
to the Archbishop-take order that I be 
A hbess. 


The 
wri te 
made 
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EARL SKULE. 
Yon, my sister? 
HÁKoN. 
You will enter a nunnery I 


SIGRID. 
[Rising.] Since my wedding-night of blood, 
when the Baglers came and hewed down my bride- 
groom, and many hundreds with him, and fired 
Nidaros town at all its corners-since then, it has 
been as though the b100d anù flames had dulJed 
anù deadened my sight for the world around me. 
But power was given me to catch glimpses of that 
which other eyes see not-and one thing I see 
now: a time of great dread hanging over this 
land! 
EARL SKULE. 
[VellementlJJ.J She is sick! Heed her not! 


SIGRID. 
A plenteous harvest is ripening for him that 
reaps in the darkness. Every woman in Norway 
will have but one task now-to kneel in church 
and cloister, and pray both day and night. 


HÂKoN. 
[Shaken.] Is it prophecy or soul-sickness that 
speaks thus? 
SIGRID. 
Farewell, my brother-we shall meet once more. 


EARL SKULE. 
[ InvoluntarilJJ. J \Vhen? 
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SIGRID. 
[Sqfily.] \Vhen you take the crown; in the hour 
of danger,-when )'OU are fain of me in your direst 
need. 
[Goes out to the right, 1vilh 
IARGRETE, LADY 
RAGNIlILD, and tlte 'leomen. 


H _.\KON. 
[.
fier a ,f/lOrt pause, dTflws his smord, and .'U
Y,fj n'il h 
quiet determination.] An the Earl's D1en shall take 
the oath of fealty. 


EARL SKULE. 
[Velw11lently.] Is this :rour settled purpose? 
[Almo.sot imploringly.] King I-Iäkon, do not so! 


H1KON. 
No Earl's lTIan shall leave Bergen ere he has 
sworn fealty to tbe King. 
[Goes out '/l.illl Iii,,; G um"d. A II except t/ze 
EARL and tile BISHOP follow llim. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
He has dealt hanl1y with you to-day! 
[EARL SKULE is silent, and looks out after the 
KING, as though st1'uclc dumb. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[.
lore loud{y.] And mayhap not king-born after 
aU. 
EARL SKULE. 
[TW'1lS suddenly, ill st1"Ong excitement, and seize,\' the 
BISHOP by the arm.] Trond the Priest's confession- 
where is it? 
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BISHOP N ICHOI.AS. 
He sent it to me from England ere he died; I 
know not by whom-and it never reached Ine. 


EARL SKULE. 
But it must be found! 


llISE-IOP N ICHOL.\S. 
I doubt not but it rnay. 


EARL SKULE. 
Aud if you find it, you win give it into 111)' hanùs ? 


BISHOP N IcnOLAS. 
That I promise. 


EARL SKULE. 
'Y ou swear it by your soul's salvation? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I swear it by my soul's salvation' 


EARL SKPLE. 
Good; till that titne I will work against I-Iàkon, 
wherever it can be done secretly and unnoted. 
He must be hindered frol11 growing Inightier than 
I, ere the struggle begins. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
But should it prove that he is in truth king- 
born-what then? 


EARL SKULE. 
Then I must try to pray-to pray for luunble- 
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ness, that I may serve him with all my might, as a 
faithful chieftain. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
And if he be not the rightful king? 


EARL SKULE. 
Then shall he give place to me! The king1! 
title and the kingly throne, host and guard, fleet 
anù tribute, towns and strongholds, all shall be 
mine! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
lIe wilJ betake hhn to Viken- 


EARL SKULE. 
I will drive him out of Viken! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
He will establish hin1self in Nidaros. 


EARL SKULE. 
I will storm N idaros ! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
He will shut hhnself up in Olaf's holy 
church- 


EARL SKULE. 
I will force the sanctuary- 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
He will fly to the high altar, and cling to Olafs 
shrine- 
EARL SKULE. 
I win drag him down from the altar, though I 
drag the shrine along with him- 
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BISHOP N ICI-IOLAS. 
But the crown will still be on his head, Earl 
Skule ! 
EARL SKULE. 
I will strike off the crown with my sword! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
But if it sits too tight-? 
EA RL SK ULE. 
Then, in God's name or Satan's-I win strike off 
the head along with it ! [Goes out to the right. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Looks out a,ft.er him, nod,f .'ilom
1J, and sogs:] Ay 
-ay-'tis in this mood I like the Earl! 


I 


.. 



ACT 'rHIRD. 


A room in the EM/lOp'S Palace at Oslo.1 On the right 
is tILe enlrance door. In tlte bad., a ,
mall do()r, 
standing open, leads into the Clzapel, 'll'l1ich 1:; 
liglded up. A curtained do01' in the lej
 1valllead.v 
into the Bishop's sleeping-room. In front, on the 
same .'iide, ,'ttands n cwdÚoncd cOlich. OppmiÏte, 
on tlte right, is a 1I'ritil1g-[able, u'ilh [ellers, docu- 
ments, and a lighted lamp. 
Atjirst the room is emply,. behind the curtain Oll fhe 
left, the singing oj' monks i,'t heard. Pre.'tent 
lJ 
PAUL I;'LI 0.\, in [ral'clling dre,fï.fì, enters ,from the 
riglli, ,\'[ops og [he door, ll'lÚt,\', lool's around, and 
th
n knocks t!tree timc
' '1vith llis staff' 'Upon tile 
floor. 
SIRA VILIAM. 
[Come,'t out from the le,ft, and exclaim:; in a Il1lsl1Cd 
,!nice.] Paul Flida! God be praised ;-then the 
Earl is not far off. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
The ships are already at Hoveù-isle; I came on 
ahead. And how goes it with the Bishop? 


SIRA V ILIA!\I. 
He is even now receiving tbe Extreme 
Unction. 


· An ancient city close to the present Christiania. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
Then there is great danger. 


SInA VILL1\M. 
rvlaster Sigard of Erabant has said that he can- 
not outlive the night. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
Then meseems he has summoned us too Jate. 


SIRA V ILl Al\J. 
Nay, nay,-he has his full senses and some 
strength to boot; every moment he asks if the 
Earl comes not soon. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
You stilI calI hitn Earl; know you not that the 
King has granted hhn the title of Duke? 


SIRA VILlAl\f. 
A y, ay, we kno,v it; 'tis but old custom. Hist! 
[ If e and PAUL FLIDA eros,ç themselve.f and 
bow their heads. From the BISHOP'S door 
issue two aco(yles n'ith candles, then t1l'O 
more with censers,. then priests beari71[!. 
chalice, paten, and crucili.r, and a church 
banner ; behind tltem a file of priests and 
monks,. aco(yte.ç 7l,illl caneI les and censer:; 
clo.çe the proce.'ision, w/zich passe.f slom(1j 
into the chapel. 1'he door is shut behind 
them. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
So now the olc11ord has made up his account 
with the world. 
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SIRA V ILIAM. 
I can tell hiln that Duke Skule comes so 50016 

 Ina y be ? 
PAUL FLIDA. 
I-Ie ('Olnes straight froln the wharf up here to 
the Palace. Farewel1! [ Goes. 
[Several priests, among them PETER, 1l,iilt 
some oj' the BISHOP'S Se11Jants, come out 
.from the le..ft 1l,ith rugs, cllÛzions, arid a 
la1-ge brazier. 


SJRA VILIAM. 
'Vhy do you this? 
A PRIEST. 
[ A rrangir.g the couclz.] The Bishop wills to lie 
out here. 


SIRA V ILIAM. 
But is it prudent? 
THE PRIEST. 
?\1aster Sigard thinks ,ve may humour bill}. 
Here he is. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS enters, .
upported 
1J MASTER SIGARD 
and a priest. He is in his canonicals, but without 
crozier and mil reo 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ligl1t more candles. [He is led to a seat upon 
the couch, near the brazier, and is covered 'lvitlt 1'ug,\'.] 
Viliam ! Now have I been granted forgiveness 
for all my sins! They took theln all away with 
tbem ;-meseems I am so light now. 
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SIRA V ILl AM. 
The Duke sends you greeting, my lord; he has 
already passed Hoved-isle! 


BISHOP N ICHOL.'\.S. 
'Tis well, very well. Belike the King, too, 
will soon be hel'e. I have been a sinful hound in 
my day, ViHam; I have grievously trespassed 
;lp;ainst the King. The priests in there averred 
that all 111Y sills should be forgiven me ;-well 
well, it may be so; but 'tis easy for them to 
promise; 'tis not against th em that I have tres- 
passed. No no; it is safest to have it from the 
King's own mouth. [Exclaims impatiently.] Light, 
1 
ay! 'tis so dark in here. 


SIRA VILIAM. 
The candles are lighted- 


MASTER SIG.'RD. 
[Slops him by a sign, and approaches the BISHOP.] 
How goes it with you, my lord? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
SO-SO-50-50; my hands and feet are cold. 


1JASTER SIGAHD. 
[Ha?f alolld, as he mov
s the brazier neare1'.] 1-1a 
-' ti3 the beginning of the end. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Apprehensively, to VILL'M.] I have commanded 
that eight rnonks shall chant and pray for me in 
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the chapel to-night. I-Iave an eye to thern; there 
are idle feHows alTlOng theln. 
L SIRA ,r ILLUI IJoinls silenl(y towards the 
clLapel, whence singing is heard, '/vhicll. 
continlles during mlLat follo1Vs. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
So much still undone, and to go and leave it 
aU ! So ITluch undone, Viliam ! 


SIRA V ILiAM. 
My lord, think of heavenly things! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I have time before me ;-ti11 well on in the 
morning, Master SigarJ thillks- 


SIRA ,r I LlA!tI. 
My lord, my lord! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Give me mitre and crozier !-'Tis very wen for 
you to say that I should think- [A priest 
brings them.] So, set the cap there, 'tis too 
heavy for me; give me the crozier in my hand; 
there, now am I in myarmour. A bishop!- 
The Evil One dare not grapple with Ine now! 


SIRA V ILiAM. 
Desire you aught beside? 


BISHOP N ICHOL.'S. 
No. Stay-ten me: -Peter, Andres Skialdar.. 
banù's son,-all speak well of hitn- 
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SIRA ".,. ILIAl\f. 
In truth, his is a blameless soul. 


.BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Peter, you shaH watch beside me untiI the 
I: jug or the Duke shall come. Leave us, mean- 
while, ye others, hut be at hand. 
[All e.rcept PETER go out on the right. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[After a short pause.] Peter! 
PETER. 
[Approaches.] 1\fy lord? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Hast ever seen old men die? 


PETER. 


No. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
They are aU afeard; that I dare swear. There 
on the table lies a large letter with seals to it; 
give it to me. [PETER brings tIle Leller.] 'Tis to 
your mother. 


PETER. 


To my mother? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Yon must get you northward with it to Halo- 
galand. I have written to her touching a great 
and weighty matter; tidings have come from your 
father. 
PETER. 
lIe is fighting as a soh.her of God in the Holy 
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Lanù. Should he falJ there, he faJIs on hallowed 
ground; for there every root's-breadth of earth 
is sacred. I commend him to God in all my 
prayers. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Is Andres Skialùarband d ear to rou ? 


PETER. 
He is an honourable man; but there lives 
another Juan whose greatness my mother, as it 
were, fostered and nourished me withal. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[llurriedlg and eagerly.] Is that Duke Skule? 
PETER. 
Ay, the Duke-Skule Bårdsson. ?\fy mother 
knew him in younger days. The Duke must sure 
be the greatest man in the land! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
There is the letter; get you northward with it 
forthwith !-Are they not singíng in there? 
PETER. 
They are, my lord ! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Eight lusty feUows with throats Jike trumpets, 
they must surely help somewhat, methinks. 
PETER. 
1\ly lord, my lord! Why not pray ).ourse1f! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I have too much stiU undone" Peter. Life is 
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al1 too short ;-besides, the King will surely for- 
give me when he comes- [Gives a start ill paill 
PETER. 
You are suffering? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I suffer not; but there is a ringir.g in min
 ear
, 
a twinkling and flickering before Ifline e).es- 
PETER. 
'Tis the heavenly belIs ringing JOu home, and 
the twinkling of the altar-lights God's angels 
ha.ve lit for you. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ay, sure 'tis so ;-there is no danger if only 
they lag not with their prayers in there- Fare- 
well; set førth at once with the letter. 


PETER. 
Shall I not fjrst-? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Nay, go; I fear not to be alone. 
PETER. 
,Yen met again, then, what time the heavenly 
'?ells shall sound for me tOO. 
[GoeJ. out on tIle rigId. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The heavenly belIs,-ay, 'tis easy talking when 
you still have two stout leA's to stand upon.-So 
much undone! But much will live after me, 
notwithstanding. I promised the Duke by nlY 
soul's salvatwn to give him Trond the Priest's 
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confession if it caIne into my hand ;-'tis ,veIl I 
have not got it. Had he certainty, he would 
conq uer or fall; and then one of the twain would 
he the mightiest man that ever lived in Norway. 
No no,-what I could not reach none other shall 
reach. Uncertainty serves best; so long as the 
Duke is burdened with that, they two will waste 
each other's strength, wheresoever they may; 
towns will be burnt, dales will be harried,- 
neither will gain by the other's ]OS8- [Terrified.] 
Mercy, pity! It is I who bear the guilt--I, who 
set it all agoing! [Calming himself.] 'VeU, well, 
well! but now the King is coming-'tis he that 
suffers most-he will forgive me-pl'ayers and 
masses shall be said; there is no danger ;-1 am 
a bishop, and I have never slain any Inan with 
mine own hand.-'Tis well that Trond the Priest's 
confession came not; the saints are with me, they 
will not ten1pt me to break my prOlnise.- 'Vho 
knocks at the door? It must be the Duke! 
[Rub.\' his hands milh glee.l He win implore me for 
proofs as to the kingship,-and I have no proofs 
to give him = 


INGA OF V A RTEIG enters,. she is dressed in 
black, '1vilh a cloak and hood. 
BISHOP N IC'HOLAS. 
[Starts. ] Who is that? 


INGA. 
A ,voman from Varteig in Borgasyssel, my 
honoured lord. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The King'
 11l0ther! 
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IN GA. 
SO was I called once. 


Go, gO! 
you away. 


BISHOP N ICIIOLAS. 
'Twas not I counselled Häkon to send 


INGA. 
\Vhat the King does is well done; 'tis not there- 
fore I come. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
\Vherefore then? 


INGA. 
Gunnulf, my brother, is come home from 
El}(ylanù- 
ð 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
From England- ! 
INGA. 
lIe has been away these many years, as you 
knuw, and has roamed far and wide; now has he 
brought home a letter- 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Breathless/g.] A letter-? 
INGA. 
From Trond the Priest. 


'Tis for vou, mv lord. 
[lÌands it 
 to ltim. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ah, truly ;-and you bring it? 
INGA. 
It was Trond's wish. I owe J)În1 great thanks 
since the tÏ1ne he fostered IIåkon. It was told 
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me that you were sick; therefore I set forth at 
once; I have come hither on fool- 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
There was no such haste, Jnga! 


DAGFINN THE PE.
SANT eulerJ' from the riglli. 
DAGFINN. 
God's peace, my honoured lord! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Comes the King? 
DAGFINN. 
I-Ie is now riding down the Ryen hins, with 
the Queen and the King-child and a great 
following. 
INGA. 
[Ruslu!.f lip to DAGFINN.] The King,-the King! 
Coules he hither? 
DAGFIN'N. 
Inga ! You here, Inuch-sulfering woman! 
INGA. 
She is not much-suffering who has so great a 
son. 


DAGFINN. 
Now will his hard heart be 11lc]teù. 


ING.\. 
Not a Vlord to the King of me. Yet, 011, I 
must see him !-Tell me,-comes he hither? 
DAGFINN. 


Ay, presently. 
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INGA. 
And it is dark evening. The King will be 
Jighteù on his way with torches? 


ÐAGFINN. 


Yes. 


INGA. 
Then win I hide n1e in a gateway as he goes 
by;-anù then home to Varteig. But first will 
1 into Hal1vard's chur('h; the Jights are burning 
there to-night; there will I call down blessings 
on the King, on my fair son. 
r Goes oui to /he right. 
DAGFINN. 
I have fulfil1eù mine errand; I go to meet the 
King. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Dear him most loving greeting, good Dagfinn ! 


DAGFINN. 
[As he goes out to the right.] I would not be 
llbhop Nicholas to-lnorrow. 
BISHOP N IcnOLAS. 
Trond the Priest's confession-! So it has 
COlne after all-here I hold it in my hand [.
l11ses 
witll a .fixed gaze.] A man should never promise 
aught by his soul's salvation, when he is as old 
as I. Had I yeal's before me, I could always 
wriggle free from such a promise; but this 
evening, this last evening-no, that were im- 
prudent.-But can I keep it? Is it not to endanger 
all that I have worked for, my whole life throu
h ? 
-[ JVhhï)C1'ing.] Ob, could I but cheat the Evil 
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was that? [Calls.] Vi1iam, Vi1iam! 


THE PRETENDERS. 


SIRA V ILIAl\I enters from the right. 


BISHOP N IC'HOLAS. 

Vhat is it that whistles and howls so griInly? 
SIR1\. V ILIA
I. 
'Tis the storm; it grows fiercer. 


BISHOP N ICHOL.\S. 
The storm grows fiercer! Ay truly, I win keep 
my promise! The storm, say you - ? Are they 
singing in there? 


SIRA V II.1A1\'I. 


Yes, my lord. 
BIsHoP NICHOLAS. 
Bid t11em bestir themselves, and chiefly brother 
Aslak ; he always makes such scant prayers; he 
shirks whenevel' he can; he skips, the hound! 
[Strikes the floor 71'ilh J,Ù; cro
ier.] Go in and 
say to him 'tis the last night I have left; he sh::111 
bestir himself, else will I haunt him from the 
dead! 
SIRA V ILIA:\I. 
1\Jy lord, shaH I not fetch !vI aster Sigard ? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Go in, T say! [\T IL1A 1\'I goe.
 info the chapel.] 
It must doubtless be he;l\'en's will that I should 
reconcile the King and the Duke, since it sends 
me Trond's letter now. This is a hard thing, 

icholas ; to tear down at a single wrench what 
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you have spent rour life in buiJding up. But 
there is no other way; I TIlust e'en do the will of 
heaven this time.-If I could only read what is 
written in the letter! But I cannot see a word! 
1\1 ists drive before my eyes; they sparkle and 
flicker; and I dare Jet none other read it for me ! 
To Inake such a promise-! Is huma.n cunning, 
then, so poor a thing that it cannot govern the 
outcome of its contrivances in the second and 
third degree? I spoke so long and so earnestly 
to Vegard V æradal about making the Kin
 send 
Jnga from him, that at length it came to pass. 
That was wise in the first degree; but had I not 
counselled thus, then Inga had not now been at 
Varteig, the letter had not come into my hands in 
time, and I had not had any prom íse to keep- 
therefore 'twas unwise in the second degree. Had 
I yet time before me-! but only the space of 
one night, and scarce even that. I must, I will 
Jive longer! [Knoch' '1I'ilh llis cro::ier
' a prie,\.t 
enler.Y from the rig/zt.] Bid 1\Iaster Sigard come! 
[TIle l)rie
;t goes
' the BISHOP crw;he.
 the leller ill 
llis hands.] Here, under this thin seal, lies 
Norway's saga for a hundred years! It lies and 
dreams, like the bircHing in the egg! Oh, that I 
had more souls than one-or else none! [Pre.
.fe.\' 
the leller 1l.ild{y to his brea,
t.] Oh, ,vere not the 
end so close npon Ine,-and judglnent and doom 
I would hatch you out into a hawk that should 
cast the dreadful shadow of his wings over all the 
land, and strike his sharp talons into every heart! 
[lVilh a sudden l;Illldder.] But the last hour is at 
hand! [ Sll1ie
'i1/g"] No, no ! You shall becon1f
 
a swan, a white sVlan! [Tln'oll'S tile leiteI' f"ar j'ro1/l 
him, on to the floor, and calls:J l\faster Sigard, 
J.\;Iaster Sigard ! 
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MASTER SIGARD. 
[Fromlhe right.] How goes it, honoured lord! 


BISHOP N ICHOL.\S. 

Iaster Sigard-sell me three days' life! 


1fASTER SIGARD. 
I have told ).ou- 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Yes, yes; out that was in jest; 'twas a little 
revenge on me. I haye been a tedious master 
to YOll; therefore you thought to scare me. Fie, 
that was evil,-nay, nay-'twas no more than 1 
deserved! But, now be good and kind! I win 
pay you well ;-three days' life" Master Sigarcl, 
only three days' life' 
1\'f ASTER SI6ARD. 
Though J myself were to die in the same hour as 
yon, yet could I not add three days to your span. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
One day, then, only on e day! Let it be light, 
let the sun shine when my soul sets forth! Listen, 
S!gard! [Beckons him over, and drags him dorvn 
'Upon tlle coucll.] I have given welI-nigh all nlY 
gold and silver to the Church, to have high 
nlasses sung for me. I will take it back again; 
you shall have it all! How now, Sigard, shall '\e 
two fool them in there? He-he-he ! You will be 
rich, Sigard, and can depart the country; I shall 
have time to cast about me a little, and make 
shift with fewer prayers. Come, Sigard, shall 
we- ! [SIGARD feels Ids puw'e; the BISHOP 
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exclaims anxiollslg:] How now, why answer you 
not? 

IASTER SIGARD. 
(Rising.] I have no time, my lord. I must 
prepare you a draught that lTIay ease JOu some- 
what at the last. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Kay, wait with that! \Vait,-and answer me! 


MASTER SIGARD. 
I have no time; the draught must be ready 
within an hour. [Goes out to the rigill. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
\Vithin an hour! [Knocks wi/dig.] ViIiam ! 
V iliam , 


[SIRA V ILlAl\1 comes out from the clwptl. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Call l110re to help in there! The eight are not 
enough! 


SIRA VILIAM. 


l\Iy lord-? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 

Iore to help, I say! Brother Kolbein has lain 
sick these five weeks,-he cannot have sinned 
much in that titne- 


8111:\ VILL\1\I. 
He was at shrift yesterday. 


[EagerlJ. ] 
II 


BISHOP N IcnoLAS. 
Ay, he Inust be good; call him r 
o 
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l VILIAM goes into the clwpel again. J Within an hour! 
[Dries the sn'eat C?lllns brow.] Pah-how hot it is 
here !-The llliserable hound-what boots all his 
learning, when he cannot adù an hour to my life? 
There sits he in his cJoset day by day, piecing- 
together his cunning wheels and ,,'eights anù 
levers; he thinks to fashion a machine that shaH 
go and go and never stop-perpelUJl'Jll mobile 
he cans it. \Vhy not rather turn his art and 
his skill to ll1aking man such a perpetuum mobile? 
[Stops and thinks; his eyes light up.] Pel]Jelllll'l.'l 
1JZobile
-I am not strong in Latin-but it means 
somewhat that has power to work eternally, 
through all the ages. If I myself, now, could 
but-? That were a deed to end my life 
withal! That were to do lny greatest deed in DIY 
latest hour! To set wheel aud weight and lever 
at work in the King's soul 
lnd the Duke's; to set 
them a-going so that no power on earth can stop 
them; if I can but do that, then shall I Jive 
indeed, live in Iny work-and, when I think of it, 
Inayhap'tis that which is calJed Ï111mortality.- 
Conlfortable, soothing thoughts, how ye do the old 
man good! [I)rams a deep b1"eatll, {l1Zd .f;/retcllcs 
him:;e(l comf01.talJ
1J upon tile couch.] Diabolus has 
pressed me hard to-night. That comes of lying idle; 
oliu1n est pul'l'is-J1ulveris-pooh, no lllatter for the 
Latin- DiaLolus shaH no Jonger have powel' 
over l11e; I will be busy to the last; I will- ; 
IJOW they bc]]ow in yonder- [[(nocks; VII.IAM 
comes out.] Ten thenl to hold their peace; they 
disturb nle. The King and the Duke will soon 
be here; I have weighty Inatters to ponder. 
SlnA V ILIAM. 
M)"lord, sball 1 then-? 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Bid them hold awhi1e, that I lllay think in peace. 
Look you, take up yonder letter that lies upon the 
tloor.-Good. Reach me the papers here- 
SIRA V ILIAI\I. 
[Goes to the writillg-table.] Which, my lord? 
BISHOP N I cnOLAS. 
I t matters 110t-; tbe sealed ones; those 
th
t lie uppernlost-So; go now in and bid 
thern be sileut. [VILL\l\1 goes.] To die, and yet 
rule in .r\orway! To die, and yet so contrive 
things that no Ulan Inay come to raise his head 
;lbove the rest. A thousand ways may lead 
to\'
"ards that goal; yet can there be but one that 
",..ill re<lch it ;-and now to find that one-to find 
it and folJow it- Ha! The way lies so close, so 
close at hand! A y, so it Inu
t be. I will keep 
IllY pr01UÍSC ; the l)uke shall have the letter ill 
his hanùs ;-but the King-he shall have the 
thorn of doubt in his heart. Håkon is upright, as 
they call it; IJlêEìY thill

s wiH go to wreck in his 

oul along with lhe t
lÍth in hinlself and in his 
1'1ght. Both of thcln shall douLt and believe hy 
turns, still swaying- to and fro, and fiuùing no finn 

roLlnd beneath their feet-perpetuum '/I101Ji/e 1- 
But will I Llkon Iwlieve what I say? Ay, that will 
he; aIn I not a dying nll1n ?-And to prepare the 
way I will feed him up with truths.-l\Jy stl'el1glh 
fails, but fresh life tills DIY soul ;-1 no longer lie 
on a sick-lwd, I sit in my workroorn; I will work 
the last lliO'ht throufrh work-till the lio'ht (Toes 
. 0 ð , 0 b 
out- 
ÐVKF. SKULE. 
[Enters from tile rig.
l (uld advallces towards tIle 
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BISHOP.] Peace and greeting, IllY honoured lord! 
I hear it goes ill with :you. 


BISHOP K ICHOL.-\S. . 
I am a corpse in the hud, good Duke; this 
night shall I break into bloom; to-morrow you 
filay scent nlY perfume. 


DUKE SKULE. 
Already to-night, say you? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Master Sigard says: within an hour. 


DUKE SKULE. 
And Trol1d the Priest's Jetter-? 


BISHOP N" 1ClIOLAS. 
TI1Ïnk you still upon that? 


DUKE SKULE. 
'Tis never out of IllY thoughts. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
The King has lllade you Duke; before you, no 
man in Norway has borne that title. 


DUKE SKULE. 
'Ti3 not enoug11. If Häkon be not the rightful 
king, then must I have all r 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ha, 'tis cold in here; the blood runs icy 
through my limb5. 
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DUKE SKULE. 
Trond the Priest's letter, nlY lord! For 
Almighty God's sake,-have you it? 
BISHOP N ICHOL.\S. 
At least, I know where it may be found. 
DUKE SKULE. 
Tell Ine then, tell me! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 


\Vait- 


DUKE SKULE. 
Nay, nay-lose not your time; I see it ùraws to 
an end ;-and 'tis said the King comes hither. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ay, the King- con1es; thereby you may best see 
that I anI mindful of your cause, even now. 
DUKE SKULE. 
\Vhat is your purpose? 
BISHOP N IcnOLAS. 
11ind you, at the King's hrida.!-you said that 
Hãkon's strength lay in his steadfast faith in 
hilnself? 


DUKE SKCLE. 


\Vell ? 


BISHOP N" IC'HOLAS. 
If I confess, and raise a doubt in bis mind, then 
his faith will faU, anù his strength with it. 
DUKE SKULE. 
l\Iy lord, this is sinful, sinful, if he be the rightful 
king. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
'Twin be in :your power to restore l1is faith. 
Ere J depart hence, I will tell :you where Tronù 
the Priest's letter may be found. 
SIRA VII.IAM. 
[From the rigId.] The King is now coming up 
the street, with torch-bearers and attend:.:.nts. 


BISHOP N IcnOLAS. 
He shall be welcome. [VILlA1\I gocs.] Duke, 1 
beg of you one last service: ùo you carryon Iny 
feuds against all mine eneillies. l Takes out a 
/l'Ller.] I-Iere I have written them down. Those 
whose narnes stand first I woulù fain have hanged, 
if it could be so ordered. 
DUKE SKULE. 
Think not upon vengeance now; you have but 
little time left- 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Not on vengeance, but on punisl11nent. Prolnise 
me to wield the sword of punishment over all mine 

}ilen1Ïes when I am gone. They are your foemen 
no less than Inine; when you are King you must 
chastise them; do )'OU 11romise me that? 
DUKE SKULE. 
I promise and swear it; but Trond's letter-! 


BISHOP N'ICHOLAS. 
Yon sbaH learn where it is ;-but see-the King 
comC5; hide the list of our foemen! 
[The DUKE hides the paper; at the same 
moment H!IiON enters j'rom the rigId. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
"'''ell met at the grave-feast, nlY lorù King. 


1--l1KoN. 
You have ever withstood me stubbornly; hut 
that shall be forgiven and forgotten now; death 
wipes out even the heaviest reckoning. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
That lightened my soul! Oh how marvellous 
is the King's clemency! 
Iy lord, what you 
h:l\'e done for an old sinner this night shall be 
tcnfold- 


I-IÅI{oN. 
No more of that; but I must tell you that I 
greatly nlarvel you should summon me hither to 
obtain my forgiveness, and yet prepare for me such 
a meeting as this. 


EISHOP NICHOLAS. 
l\:feeting, my lord? 


DUKE SKULE. 
'Tis of me the King spe:lks. 'Vill you, my lord 
Bishop, assure King Hãkon, by my faith and 
honour, that I knew nought of his coming, ere I 
lanùed at Oslo wharf? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
A las, alas! The blame is all mine! I have 
heel! sickly and beùridùen all the last year; I 
have learnt little or nought of the affairs of the 
kingdom; I thought all was no,v well between 
the princely kinsmen 1 
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H1KON. 
I have marked that the friendship between the 
Duke and myself thrives best when we hold aloof 
frOln one another; therefore farewe1J, Bishop 
Nicholas, and God be with you where you are now 
to go. [Goes tOll'ards the door. 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Softly and uncasil:;,] Bishop, Bishop, 11e is 
going! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Suddenl!) and 'll'itll '1l'lld energy.] 
H åkon ! 


Stay, King 


HAKON. 
L Slops.] What now? 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
You shaH not leave this room until old Bishop 
Nicholas has spoken his last word! 
HAKON. 
[Inslincli"l
el!) lays lli,v band upon /lÏ,
 .
n'01'd.] 

lay hap you have come well attended to Viken, 
Duke. 


DUKE SKULE. 
I have no part in this. 


BISHOP N ICHOL.\S. 
'Tis by force of words that I will h01d you. 
\Vhere there is a burial in the house, the dead 
man ever rules the roost; he can do and let alone 
as be will-so far as his power may reach. There- 
fore will I now speak my own funeral-speech; in 
days gone by, I was ever sore afraid lest King 
Sverre should come to speak it- 
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HÄKON. 
Talk not so wildly, my lord! 


DUKE SKULE. 
You shorten the precious hour still left to you! 


H .\KON. 
Your eyes are already dim 


BISHOP N ICI-IOLAS. 
Ay, my sight is dim; I scarce can see you where 
you stand; but hefore my inward eye, my life 
is moving in a blaze of Jight. The re I see 
sights-; hear and learn, 0 King !-
ly race 
was the mightiest in the land; n1any great 
chieftains had sprung frol11 it; 1 longed to be 
the greatest of them all. I was yet but a boy 
when 1 began to thirst after great deeds; 111e- 
seetned 1 could by no means wait till I were 
A'rown. Kings arose who had less right than 1,- 
.l\lagnus Erlingsson, S,.erre the Priest-; I also 
would be king; but I must needs be a chieftain 
first. Then came the battle at Ilevoldene; 'twas 
the first time I went out to war. The sun went 
up, and glittering 1ightnings flashed f1'01n a 
thousand burnished hlmles. l\lagnus and all his 
men advanced as to a game; 1 alone felt a 
tightness at my heart. Fiercely our host swept 
forward; but I could not follow-I was afraid! 
All l\fagnus's other chieftains fought manfully, 
and many fell in the fight; but I fled up over the 
mountain, and ran and ran, and stayed not until 
1 came down to the fiord again, far away. l\Iany 
a man had to wash his bloody clothes in 
TrondheÏ1n-fio1'ù that night ;-1 had to wash Inine 
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too, but not fron1 blood. Ay, King, I was af
'aid ; 
-born to be a chieftain-and afraid! It feU 
npon me as a thunderbolt; fron1 that hour I 
hated all lnen. I prayed secretly in the churches, 
I wept and knelt before the altars, I gave rich 
:
ifts, Inade sacred promises; I tried and tried in 
battle after battle, at Saltösund, at J onsvoldene 
that sun1lner the Baglers lay in Bergen,-but ever 
in vain. Sverre it was who first noted it; he 
Jwoclahned it loudly and with Inockery, and frOln 
that day forth, not a man in the host but laughed 
when Nicholas Arnesson was seen in w;u'-weed. 
A coward, a coward-and yet was I fined with 
longing to he a chief, to be a king-; nay, I felt I 
was born to be King. I could have furthered 
God's kingdoln upon earth; but 'twas the saints 
theu1sclves that barred the ,yay for Ine. 


HÂKON. 
Accuse not heaven, Bishop .Kicholas ! You have 
hated much. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Ay, I have hated much; hated every head 
n 
tl}is land that raised itself above the crowd. But 
I hated because I could not love. Fair women,- 
oh, I could devour theln even now with g1istening 
eyes! I have lived eighty years, and yet do I 
yearn to kill men and clasp women ;-but my lot 
in love was as my lot in war: nought but an 
it(.hing will, my strength sapped from my birth; 
dowert'd with seething desire-and yet a weak- 
ling! So I becmlle a priest: king or priest must 
t.hnt man be who would have all might in his 
hands, [Laughs.] I a priest! I a churchman! 
Yes, for one clerkly ofIice Heaven had notably 
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fitted me-for taking the high notes-for singing 
with a wOlnan's voice at the gl.eat church-festivals. 
And yet they up yonder cla.iln of nle-the half- 
man--what they have a right to c1HÏIn only of 
those WhOlIl they have in nIl things fitted for their 
life-work! There have been tilnes when I ÜUlcied 
such no daÏ1n Inight be just; I have lain here on 
ll1Y sick-bed crushed by the dread of ùoon1 :nul 
punishment. Now it is over; Iny soul has fl.esh 
Inarrow in its bones; I have not sinned; it is I 
that have sun'ereel wrong; 1 am the accuser! 


DUKE SKULE. 
[Sqß
y.] l\Jy lord-the letter ! You ha,'e little 
lÏlue left. 
HÂKON. 
Think of your soul, and humble you! 


BISHOP N ICI-lOLAS. 
A 11lan'S ]ife-work is his sou], and my life-work 
still shall live upon the carth. But you, King 
f-Iåkon, you should .beware; for as Heaven has 
stood against III e, and reaped harm for its rewarù, 
so are )rou stanùing against the man who holds 
the country's welfare in his hand- 


I-I.\Ko
J'. 
Ha-Duke, Duke! Now I see the bent of this 
meeting! 
DUKE SKULE. 
[rclw17Zenllg, to lite BI
_;IlOP.] Not a word more of 
this! 
BISHOP ]\' ICIIOLAS. 
[1'0 I-I1KoN.] lIe will sta.nd against you so long 
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as his head sits fast on his shoulders. Share with 
him! I will have no peace in my coffin, I will 
rise ag-ain, if you two share not the kingdom! 
Neither of you shan add the other's height to his 
own stature. ] f that befel1, there would be a 
giant in the land, and here shall no giant be; for 
I was never a giant! 
[Sinks back exhausted on tlte couch. 
DUKE SKULE. 
(Fall,\' on his knee,,; beside the cOllch llnd cries 10 
HÄKON.] Sunllnoll help! For Goù's pity's sake; 
the Bishop must not die yet! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
How it 'waxes dusk before my eyes !-King-, for 
the last time-will you share with the Duke? 
H4
KON. 
Not a shred win I let slip of that which God 
gave me. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
"
ell and good. [Sq/Î(1J.] Your faith, at least, 
JOu shall let slip. [Cllll
'.] Yi1imn ! 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Sofi
.] The letter! The letter! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[1\"'01 li,\'ienillg to him.] Vilianl!. [VILIAM 
llten;; 
the BISHOP draws him c!o,fe d01lJnlo /1l71l and 1Vlllspers. ] 
\Yhen I received the Extreme Unction, all my sins 
were forgiven me ? 
SIRA VILIAM. 
All your sins from your birth, till the moment 
you received the Unction. 
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BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
No longer? Not until the very enù ? 
SIRA VILIAM. 
'Y ou will not sin to-night, my lord! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
\Vho can tell--? Take the golùen goblet 
Bishop Absalon left 111e-give it to the Church- 
and say seven high nlasses 11l0re. 
SIRA V ILIAM. 
Goù will be gracious to you, 11lY lord! 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Seven more masses, I say-for sins I may 
commit to-night! Go, go! [V ILIA1\( goes,. llie 
BISHOP IUrJM fo SKULE.] Duke, if you should 
come to read Trond the Priest's letter, and it 
should maJhap prove that I-läkon is the rightful 
king-w hat would you do then? 
DUKE SKULE. 
In God's nalne-king he should remain. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
Bethink you; much is at stake. Search every 
fold of your heart; ;lnswer as though you stood 
before your .J udge ! 'Vhat will you do, if he be 
the rightful king? 
DUKE SKULE. 
Bow my head and serve him. 


BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[.l'fu1llbles.] So.. so: then bide the issue. [To 
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SKULE.] Duke, I am weak anù weary; a mild anù 
charitable Inooù COlnes over lIle- 


DUKI: SKULE. 
I t is death! Trond the Priest's letter! \Vhere 
is it? 
BISHOP N IC'HOLAS. 
First another Inatter ;-1 gave you the list of 
my el1elllÏes- 
DUKE SKULE. 
[ lmpalienllg. ] Yes, yes; I will take full revenge 
upon thenl- 
BISHOP N ICI-IOLAS. 
No, my soul is fiIIeù with mi1ùness; I wiII for- 
give, as the Scripture cOlnmands. As you wouhl 
forgo might, I ,\'ill forgo revenge. Burn the 
lis t ! 


DUKE SKULE. 
}
y, ay; as you will. 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
I-Ierc, in the brazier; so that I may see it- 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Tllrow,\, tlte paper info lite ßre.] There, then; 
see, it burns. And now, speak, speak. You l'isk 
thousanùs of lives if you speak not now! 
BISHOP N IcnOLAS. 
[1ViLll sparkling 
lle.\'.l Thousands of Jives. 
[ShTiek
',] Light! .Air! 
H.\KON. 
r Ru.\'lle.'i to tIle dOOí' and cries.] Help! The Bishop 
is d;,ing ! 
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SIRA VILIAl\1 and several of tlte BISHOP'S men cnter. 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Shales tile BISHOP'S arm.] . You risk Norway's 
happ:ness through hundreds of years, may hap its 
greatness to aU eternity! 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
To all eternity! [Triumphant/y.] 
mobile! 


Pe1ìJelZ::l:.m 


11uIiE SKULE. 
By your souïs salvation,-where is Trond the 
Priest's letter? 
BISHOP NICHOLAS. 
[Calls.] Seven 11lore masses, Viliam! 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Beside himself] The letter! The lettcr ! 


BISHOP N ICIIOLAS. 
[Smiling in/lis dcallz-agO/
1J'] 'Twas it you burned, 
good Dul);e ! [Falls back on the cOllch and die
'. 
DUKE SKULE. 
[1Vitll an im'olunfar.1J CJ?J, stari,f lmcl.-ll'arrf,r: and 
co:.'e1'
' !lis jllec 1vith !lis hands.] Altnighty God! 
THE I\foNKS. 
[Rushing in jlig!tl ji'om tile elmpel.] S:lve JOu, 
all who can! 
SO;\IE V mCRS. 
The powers of evil have broken loose! 
OTIIER VOICES. 
There rang a loud laugh from the corner !--A 
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voice cried: tt \Ve have hÏ1n! 1'- All the 
lights went out' 


HÅl
ON. 
Bishop Nicholas is even now dead. 


TIn: :\IoNKS. 
[Fleeing to the rigId.] Pater noster-Pater noster 


HÄKON. 
(Approaclzes SKULE, and says in a low voice.] 
Duke, I will not question what secret counsel you 
were hatching with the Bishop ere he died ;-but 
froin to-nl01TOW must you give up your powers :ind 
dignities into Iny hands; I see clearly now that 
we l wo cannot go forward together. 


DUKE SKULE. 
[Looks at him absenl(ýt.] Go forward to- 
gether- ? 
H 1KOr.r. 
To-morrow I hold an Assembly in the Palace; 
then luust all things be lllade clear between us. 
[Goes out Lo lhe right. 
DUKE SKULE. 
The llishop dead and the letter burnt! A life 
fuB of doubt and strife and dread! Oh, could I 
but pray!-No-I must act; this evening must the 
stride be taken, once for all! [To VILIAM.] \Vhither 
went the King? 


[Terrified.] 
,vith him? 


SlrlA V ILI.\1\I. 
Christ save llle,-what ,vould you 
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DUKE SKULE. 
Think you I would slay hiln to-night? 
[Goes out to ilu! 7'iglli. 
SIR.\ V ILLUI. 
[Looks a.fter llim, shaking hi.\' lLtad, n,llile tIle llouse- 

loll.' bear the bO(
1J out to tlie le.fZ.] Seven more 
masses, the Bishop said; I think 'twere safest we 
should say fourteen. [ Follon's tIle others. 


A room in the l>alace. In tlle back is tlle entrance 
door; in eadi of tlte 
'ide 'walls a smeller door ,. 
zn frunt, on lite 1'igld, a 'window. IJung .frum 
the ,'oo,I, a lamp is bm'nil1g. Close to lhc door 
on llic Ie.ft 
'lallds a bencll, and .further bade a 
cradle, in ll'hich the K ing-clzild is sleeping,. 

1ARGRETE is kneeling beside the cllild. 


l\IARGRETE. 
[Rocks tile cradle and sil1g
'.] 
Now roof and rafters blend with 
the starry vault on high; 
now flielh little Håkon 
on dreanl-wings through tIle sky. 
There mounts a mighty stairway 
froln earth to God's own land; 
there Håkon with the angels 
goes clilnbing, hand in han(). 
God's angel-babes are watching 
thy cot, the sun night through; 
God bless thee, little I-Iåkon, 
thy nlother watcheth too. 


II 


p 
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A shori pause. DUKE SKULE enters from ille back. 
l\1.\RGRETE. 
[Starts up 1l,itlz a C1:lJ n.f }()!J and rmdlC.'ì to meet !lim.] 
l\1y father !-Oh, how I have sighed and yearned 
for this meeting! 
DUKE SKULE. 
Godts peace be with you, Margrete! 'Yhere is 
the King? 


MARGRETE. 
With Bishop Nicholas. 
DUKE SKULE. 
Ha,-then must he soon be here. 


MARGRETE. 
And you will talk together and be at one, be 
friends again, as in the old days? 
DUKE SKULE. 
That would I gladly. 


MARGRETE. 
'Twould rejoice Håkon no less; and I pray to 
God every day that so it may be. Oh, but COlne 
hith
r and see- 
[Takes his hand and leads 'lim to tile cradle. 
DUKE SKULE. 


Your child! 


MARGRETE. 
Ay, that lovely babe is mine ;-is it not mar- 
vellous? He is caned Håkon, like the King! 
See, his eyes-nay, you cannot see them now he 
is sleeping-but he has great blue eyes; and he 
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can laugh, and reach forth his hanùs to take hold 
of me,-and he knows lnc already. 
[Smoothes out the bed-clothes tender(q. 


DUKE SKULE. 
Hãkon will have sons, the Bishop foretold. 


:rvIARGRETE. 
To me this little child is a thousand times 
dearer than all Norway's land-and to Hãkon too. 
l\leseen1s I cannot rightly believe my happiness; 
I have the cradle standing by my bedside; every 
night, as often as I waken, I look to see if it be 
there-I am fearful lest it should prove to be all 
a dream- 
DUKE SKULE.. 
[Listens and goes to the windon'.] Is not that the 
King? 
1vIARGRETE. 
Ay; he is going up the other stair; I will bring 
bim. [Takes her jatlier's hand and leads him pla!J- 
fìdly 'lip to the cradle.] Duke Skule' Keep 
watch over the King-child the while-for he is a 
King-child too-though I can never remember it! 
Should he wake, then bow deeply before him, and 
hail him as men hail kings! Now wi]] I bring- 
Håkon. Oh, God, God! now at last come light and 
peace over our house. [Goes out to tile riglll. 
DUKE SKULE. 
[After a slwrt and gI0071
1J silence.] Häkon has a 
sou. His race shall live after him. If he die, he 
leaves an heir who stands nearer the throne than 
all others. All things thrive with Håkon. May- 
hap he is not the rightful king; but his faith in 
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himself stands firln as ever; the Bishop would 
have shaken it, but l)eath gave him not tÜne, God 
gave him not leave. God watches over Håkon, 
and suffers him to keep the girdle of strength. 
'Vere I to tell hÏ1n now? \Vere I to make o:11h 
to what the Bishop told 111e? \Vhat would it 
avail? None ,vould believe lne, neither Håkon 
nor the others. I-Ie would have believed the 
Bishop in the hour of death; the doubt would 
have rankled poisonously in hÜn; but it was not 
to be. And deep-rooted as is I-Iãkon's faith, so is 
my doubt deep-rooted; what man on earth can 
weed it out? None, none. The ordeal has been 
endured, God has spoken, find still Håkon lTIay 
not be the rightful king, while my life goes to 
waste. [Seats Ilimselj broodillg(1J beside a tablc on 
the right.] And if, now, I won the kingdOln, 
would not the doubt dwell with me none the less, 
gnawing and wearing and wasting me away, with 
its ceaseless icy drip, drip.-Aye; but 'tis better 
to sit doubting on the throne than to stand down 
in the crowd, doubting of him who sits there in 
your stead.-There must be an end between nle 
and Håkon! .A.n end? But how? [Ili,c;c.','.] 
Almighty, thou who hast thus hestead me, thOl1 
must bear the guilt of the issue! [Goes Lo and 
fro, stops and 1'ejlccls.] I mU5t break down aU 
bridges, ]lohl only one, and there conquer or f
lll 
-as the Bishop said at the bridal-feast at Bergen. 
That is now nigh upon three years since, and 
through aU that tÏ1ne have I split up and spilt my 
strength in trying to guard all the bridges. [lVi/it 
energy.] Now must I follow the Bishop's counsel; 
now or never! Here are we both in Oslo; this 
thne I have more men than Häkon; why not 
seize the advantage-'tis so seldom on my side. 
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[Vacillating.] But to-night-? At once--? 
No, no ! Not to-night! Ha-ha-ha-there 
again I-pondering, wavering! Håkon knows not 
what that means; he goes straight forward, 
and so he conquers! [Going up the room, stops 
sudden(lJ beside the CJ'adle.] The King-child!- 
I-low fair a brow! I-Ie is dreaming. [Smoothes 
out the bed-clotlws, and luoks long at tlze child.] Such 
an one as thou can save many things in a man's 
soul. I have no son. [Bends over the cradle.] He 
is like Håkon- [Sllrinks suddenlg bac
'1Va1"ds.l 
The King-child, said the Queen! Bow low before 
hilTI and hail him as men hail kings! Should 
I-Likon die before me, this child will be raised to 
the thrane; and I-I shall stand humbly before 
him, and bow low and hail him as king! [In 
rising agitation.] This child, Håkon's son, shall sit 
on high, on the seat that should in right, mayhap, 
be mine-and I shall stand before his footstool, 
white-haired and bowed with age, and see my 
whole life-work lying undone-die without having 
been king !-I have more nlen than I-Iäkon-there 
blows a storm to-night, and the ,vind sweeps down 
the fiord-! If I took the King-child? I am 
safe with the Trönùcrs. 1 What would Häkon 
da,rc attempt, were his child in my power? My 
locn will follow me, fight for me anù conquer. 
Their reward shall be kingly, and they know it.- 
So shaH it be! I will take the stride; I will 
]eap the abyss, for the first time! Could I but 
see if thou hast Svert'e's eyes-or Håkon Sverres- 
son's-! He sleeps. I cannot see them. [A 
r ause .] Sleep is as a shield. Sleep in peace, thou 
little Pretender! [Goes over to the table.] Häkon 
shall decide; once again will I speak with him. 
J Men of the Trondhcim district. 
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l\IARGnE';E. 
[Enters, with the KING, jl'om the 'J'OO'1n on tile right.] 
The Bishop dead! Oh, trust Ine, all strife dies 
wi th hiln. 
lIÁKON. 
To bed, 
largrete! You must be weary after 
the journey. 

1ARGnETE. 
Yes, yes. [To the DUKE,] Father, be kind and 
yielding-llåkon has prolnised to be the like! A 
thousand good-nights, to both of you! 
[ftlakcs a gcstU1'e of farewell at the dour on 
the lçf
, {wd goes out; t'lVO 'JVomen cany 
out the cradle. 
DUKE SKULE. 
King Håkon, this time we n1ust not part as foes. 
All evil will follow; there will fall a time of dread 
upon the land. 
HL\.KON. 
The land has known nought else through many 
generations; but, see you, God is with me; every 
foeman falls that would stand against Ine. There 
are no more Baglers, no Slittungs, no Ribbungs; 
Earl Jon is slain, Guthorm Ingesson is dead, Sigurd 
Ribbung likewise-all clahns that were put forth 
at the folknlote at Bergen have faHen powerless 
-from wholn, then, should the tilne of dread come 
now? 
DUKE SKULE. 
I-Iåkon, I fear me it lnight come from me! 
HAKON. 
'Vhen I came to the throne, I gave you the thirJ 
part of the kingdoln- 
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DUKE SKULE. 
But kept two-thirds yourself! 
HAKON. 
You eve
 thirsted after more; I eked out your 
share until now you hold half the kingùoln. 
DUKE SKULE. 
Thel'e lack ten ship-wards. 1 
HAKON. 
I Inade you Duke; that has no man been in 
Norway before you. 
DUKE SKULE. 
But you are king! I must have no king over 
me ! I wat; not born to serve you; I must rule in 
lny own right! 
HAKON. 
[Loo!
s at him for a moment, and sa,Ys cold!?}:] 
lIeaven guard your understanding, my lorù. Good 
night. [Going. 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Blocking the l1Va!J.l You shall not go from me 
thus! Beware, or I will forswear all faith with 
you; you can no longer be my overlord; we two 
m list share! 


HÁKON. 
You dare to say this to me ! 
DUKE SKULE. 
I have more men than :you in Oslo, Häkon 
H
kollsson. 
1 Skibredcr, districts each of which furnished a ship to the 
tket. 
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HÄ.KON. 
Mayhap you think to- 
DUKE SKUL
. 
Hearken to me! Think of the Bishop's words! 
Let us share; give me the ten ship-wards; let me 
hold my share as a free kingdom, without tax or 
tribute. Norway has ere this been parted into two 
kingdoms ;-we will hold firlllly together- 


HÄKON. 
Duke, you must be soul-sick, that you can crave 
such a thing. 
DUKE SKULE. 
Ay, I am soul-sick, and there is no other hea1ing 
for me. 'Ve two must be equals; there must be 
no Inan over me ! 
HÀKON. 
Every treeless skerry is a stone in the building 
which Harald Hårfager and the sainted King Olaf 
reared; would you have 11le break in twain what 
they have mortised together? Never! 
DUKE SKULE. 
Wen, then let us reign by turns; let each bear 
sway for three years! You have reigned long; 
now my turn has COlne. Depart from the land for 
three years ;-1 will be king the whiJe; I will even 
out your paths for you against your home-coming; 
I will guide all things for the best ;-it wears and 
blunts the senses to sit ever on the watch. Häkon, 
hear me-three years each; let us wear the crown 
by turns! 
HIKoN. 
Think you my crown would fit wen on your hrow? 
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DUKE SI{ULE. 
No crown is too wide for ill e ! 


HÅKON. 
It needs a God-sent right and a God-sent calHng 
to wear the crown. 
DUKE SI{ULE. 
And know you so surely that you have a God- 
sent rigllt ? 


I-LtKON. 
I have God's own word for it. 


DUKE SKULE. 
Rest not too surely on that. Had the Bishop 
had time to speak-uut that were bootless now; 
you would nut believe Inc. Ay, truly you have 
mighty allies on high; but I defy you none the 
less ! You will not reign by turns with Ine? 
'Veil-then must we try the last resort ;-Håkon, 
let us two fight for it, man to man, with heavy 
weapons, for life Or death! 


I-IÂKoN. 
Speak you in jest, Iny lord? 


DUKE SKULE. 
I speak fur my life-work and for my soul's 
sah"ation ! 


HÄKoN. 
Then is there small hope for the saving of your 
soul. 
DUIi:E SKULE. 
You will not fightwith me ? You shaH, you shall ! 
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If1KON. 
Oh blinded man! I cannot but pity you. You 
think 'tis the Lord's callin
 that draws you toward 
the throne; you see not that 'tis nought but pride 
of heart. What is it that allures you? The royal 
circlet, the purple-bordered mantle, the right to 
he seated three steps above the floor ;-pitiful, 
pitiful 
 Were t ha t kingship, I would cast it into 
Jour hat, as I cast a groat to a beggar. 
DUKE SKULE. 
You have known me since your childhood, and 
you judge me thus! 
BIKON. 
You have wisùOln and courage and all noble 
gifts of the mind; you are born to stand nearest a 
king, but not to be a king yourself. 
DUKE SKULE. 
That will we now put to the proof! 


I-I1KON. 
Nalne me a single king's-task you achieved in 
all the years you were regent for 1l1e! \Vere the 
Baglers or the Ribbungs ever Inightier than then? 
You were in ripe Inanhood, yet the land was 
harried by rebellious factions; did you quell a single 
one of then1? I was young and untried when I 
c:une to the helIn-look at Ine-all fell before me 
when I becalne king; there are no Baglers, no 
Uibbungs left ! 
DUKE SKULE. 
Beware how you boast of that; for there lies 
the greatest danger. Party 111ust stand against 
party, claÏ1u against clailll J region against regioll, 
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if the king is to have the might. Every vil1age, 
evcry farnily, 11lust either need him or fear hint. 
If you strike at the root 
f faction, at the S
lllle 
stroke you kill your own power. 


H1KON. 
And you would be king-you, who think such 
thoughts ! You had been well fitted for a chief- 
tain's part in Erling Skakke's days; but the time 
has grown away 1'r0111 you, and you know it not. 
See yoU not, then, that Norway's re<lhIl, as Harald 
and Olaf built it up, lTIay he likened to a church 
that stands as yet unconsecrate? The walJs soar 
aloft with Il1ighty buttresses, the vaultings have a 
Hoole span, the spire points upward, like a fir-tree 
in the forest; but the life, the throbbing heart, 
the fresh blood-stream, is lacking to the work; 
God's living spirit is not breathed into it; it stands 
unconsecrate.-I will bring- consecration! Norway 
has been a kingdon1, it shaH bec01ne a people. 
The Trönder has stood against the man of Viken, 
the Agdeman against the Hordalallder, the Halo- 
galander ag-ainst the Sogndalesman; all shall be 
one hereafter, and all shan feel and know that 
they are one! Tha t is the tnsk which God has 
laid on my shoulders; that is the work which now 
lies before the King of Norway. That life-work, 
Duke, I think you were best to leave untried, for 
truly it is beyond you. 


DUKE SKULE. 
[Impressed.] To unite-? To unite the 
Trönders and the men of Viken,-all Norway-? 
[Sreplical
y.] 'Tis irnpossible! Norway
s saga 
tells of no such thing! 
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HAKON. 
For you 'tis irnpassible, for you can but work 
out the old saga afresh; for lne, 'tis as easy as for 
the falcon to cleave the clouds. 


DUKE Sr
uLE. 
[In uneas!J agitation.] To unite the whole people 
-to awaken it so that it shall know itself one! 
Whence got you so strange a thought? It runs 
through me like ice and fire. [Vellement{y.] It 
comes from the devil, Håkol1; it shaH never be 
carried through while I have strength to buckle 
on my helm. 
HAKON. 
'Tis from God the thought comes to me, and 
never shall I let it slip while I bear St. Olaf's 
circlet on my brow! 
DUKE SKULE. 
Then must St. Olaf's circlet f.'l!l frolIl your 
brow ! 


H1KON. 
'Vho will make it fall ? 


DUKE SKULE. 
I, if none other. 


HAKON. 
You, Skule, will be harmless after to-morrow's 
Assembly. 
DUKE SKULE. 
Håkon! Telnpt not God! Drive me not out 
upon the last ledge of the deep! 


HAKON. 
[Points to the door.] Go, my lord -and be it 
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forgotten that we have spoken with sharp tongues 
this night. 
DUKE SKULE. 
[Looks hard at llim [01' a moment, and sa!J'
:] 
N ext time, 't,..'ill be l\?ith sharper tongues we speak. 
[Goes to tlte back. 
l-I1KON. 
[..L
fier a snort pause.] He threatens! No, no, it 
canuot come to that. He must, he shall give way 
:nul do my will; I have need of that strong arm, 
tbat cunning brain.-vVhatsoever courage aud 
wisdom and strength there Il1ay he in this laud, all 
gifts that God has endo,ved 111CB withal, :ire but 
gl'anted them to my uses. For my service did all 
nohle gifts fall to Duke Skule's shure; to defy IIle 
is to defy Ilcaven; 'tis my duty to punish whoso- 
ever shaH set himself up against Heaven's will- 
for l-leaven has done so much for I11C. 


DAGFINN TIlE PEASANT. 
[Enters from the back,] Be on Jour guard to- 
ni:
ht, lilY lord; the Duke has surely evil in his 
mind. 


H1KON. 


\Vhat say )'OU ? 


ÐAGFINN. 
'Vhat may be his drift, I know not; but sure am 
I that something is brewing. 


H1KoN. 
Can ]1e think to fall upon us? Inlpossible, 
impossible! 
DAGFINN. 
1\ 0, 'tis something else. I-Iis ships lie clear for 
sailing; he has sumnloned an Assembly on board 
theIne 
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HÄI{ON. 
You must mistake-! Go, Dagfinn, and bring 
me sure tidings. 


DAGFINN. 
Ay ay, trust to me. 


[ Goes. 


HIKON. 
No,-'tis not to he thought of! The Duke dare 
not rise against me. God will not suffer it-God, 
who has hitherto guided all things for lne so 
marvellously. I Blust have peace now, for 7tis no,v 
llnnst set about my work !-I have done so little 
yet; but I hear the unerring voice of the Lord 
calling to IDe: Thou shalt do a great king's-work 
in Norway! 
GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[Enters from tIle back.] l\Iy lord and King! 


HÁKON. 
Gregorius Jonsson! COine you hither? 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
I offer myself for your service. Thus far pave 
I fonowed the Duke; but now I dare follow him 
no further. 


HÂKON. 
\Vhat has befallen? 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
That which no ITIan 'will believe, when 7tis 
rumoured through the land. 
HAKON. 


Speak, speak! 
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GnEGOHIUS JONSSON. 
I tremble to hear the sound of my own \
.ords; 
know then- 
[lIe sei:::es tile KING'S arm and '1L'ltispers. 


H.
KON. 
[Starts backwards n'itlt a crg.] Ha, are you dis- 
traught? 


GnEGOIUUS JONSSON. 
'V ould to God I were. 


H_\H:ON. 
Unheard of! No, it cannot be true! 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
By Christ's dear blood, so is it ! 


I-IÁKON. 
Go, go; sound the trumpet-call for my gl!ard ; 
get alllny men unùer arms. 
[GREGORI US JONSSON goes. 


I-I.1KON. 
[Paces the ,.oom once or tn'ire, then goes quicl 
y up 
to the do01' o.f 
L\RGRF.TE'S c1wmber, knocks at it, ta!.-es 
one or two more turns through the room, tI/en goes again 
to tlte door, knocks, and calls.] 1\1 m'grete ! 
[Goes on pacing up and don'n. 
l\fARGRF.TE. 
[In the dOO1"'lVa!J, attired.for tlte night, n'ith her hair 
dOIl'n,. she JltlS a ,'ed cloak round her shoulders, hold- 
ing it close together over her breast.] Hákon! Is it 
you? 
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H.\KON. 
Yes, yes; COlne hither. 

IARGRETE. 
Oh, but you must not look at me; I was in bed 
already. 


I-IÂKON. 
I have other things to think of. 
1\1AnGRETE. 
\Yhat has befallen. 


H..\KON. 
Give me a good counsel! I have even now 
rccci ved the worst tidings. 
1\1ARGRETE. 
[Alm'med.] 'Vhat tidings, I-Iåkon ? 


HAKON. 
That there are now two kings in Norway. 
1\1 ARG RETE. 
Two kings in Norway!-Håkon, where is my 
father? 
I-IAKoN. 
tIe has proclahl1('d himself king on board his 
ship; now he is sailing to Niùaros to be crowned. 
1\IARGRETE. 
Oh God, thou aln1ighty- ! 
[Sinks dou'll on the bencll, covers Iler face 
'Iritll Iler hands and 1Vceps.] 
HAKON. 
Two kings in the land! 
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l\fARGRETE. 
My husband the one-my father the other! 


H1KoN. 
[Pacing restlessly 'll]J and down.] Give me a good 
counsel, 
fargrete! Should I cross the country by 
way of the Uplands, COIne first to Nidaros, and 
prevent the crowning? No, it may not be done; 
1\1 y men are too few; there in the north he is Inore 
powerful than I.-Give me counsel; how can I 
have the Duke slain, ere he con1e to Nidaros ? 


l\;IARGRETE. 
[Implorillgly, with folded hands.] Håkon: Häkon! 
HAKON. 
Can you not hit upon a good device, I say, to 
have the Duke slain? 


I\-lARGRETE. 
[Sinks domn from tlle bench in agony and remains 
kneeling.] Ob, can YOIl so utterly forget that he is 
my father? 


I-IÁKoN. 
Y Ollr father- jay, :iy, it is true; I had for- 
gotten. [llaises her up.] Sit, sit, l\largretc; 
comfort you; do not weep; you have no fault in 
this. [Goes over to the 1vÙldom.] Duke Skule will 
be \\ orse for me than :ill other foemen! God, 
God,-why hast thou stricken me so sorely, wht'n 
I have in nowise sinned! [A knock at the door ill 
tIle back; he starts, listens, and cries:] \Vho knocks 
so late? 


[ TVitlLOut.] 
II 


INGA's VOICE. 
One who is n-cold, IIå
.:on ! 


Q 
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HÅKoN. 
r lVitk a Cryj.] 1\ly mother! 
1\Lo\RGRETE. 
[Springs up.] In ga ! 
HIKON. 
[Rushes to the door and opens it ; INGA is silling on 
the dom'step. ] My mother! Sitting like a dog 
outside her son
s ùoor ! -' And I ask why God has 
stricken me ! 
INGA. 
[Stretches out her arms tOll'ards him.] Håkon, my 
child! Blessings upon you! 
HÂKON. 
Come-colne in; l1ere are 


[ Raising her up.] 
light and warmth ! 


INGA. 
May I come in to you? 
HÁKON. 
Never shall we part again. 
INGA. 
l\fy son-my King-oh, but you are good and 
Joving! I stood in a corner and saw you, as you 
came from the Bishop's Palace; you looked so 
sorrowful; I could not part from you thus. 
H!KON. 
God be tnanked for that! No one, truly, 
could have come to me more WelC01TIe than )'OU 
I\fargrete-my mother-I have sorely sinned; 1 
have barred my heart against you two, who are so 
rich in lov
. 
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11 <\RGRETE. 
[Falls on /zis neck.] Oh, Hâkon, my beloved 
husband; do I stand near JOU now? 
HÄKON. 
Ay, near lne, near me; not to give me cunning 
counsels, but to shed lip:ht over my path. Come 
what will, I feel the Lord's strength within me! 


DAGFINN THE PEASANT. 
[Enters hasii(y jrom the back.] l\ly lord, my lord! 
The worst has befallen ! 


HÄKON. 
[Smile,f c01lpdelll!y ll'hile he holds MARBRETE and 
INGA closely Lo !tim.] I know it ; but there is nought 
to fear, good Dagfiul1! If there be two kings 
in Norway, there is hut one in I-Ieavcll-and He 
will set a'U straight! 



ACT FOUJrrI-I. 


The great hall in Oslo Palace. KING SKULE is 
jeasting 1lJith the Guard and his Chiefs. III 
frollt, on the left, 
'lallds tlte throne, 1l,here SKULE 
sits, riclt(lj aUirdl, 'lVi/it a purple mant! e and the 
ro.yal circlet on his head. 1'lze supper-table, t.y 
'Jvhich the guests are .
'eated, 
'l1'etches [rcm tl
e 
throne towards tlte bad'ground. Opposite lo 
SKULE sit PAUL FLIDA and ßJ..RD I3nA TTE. Some 
O f tlze humbler g uests are standinrl' , to the 1'Ù.,lzt. 
. 0 L) 
It is late eve
illg,o the /za1l is briglli
1J lighted. 
1'he banquet is drawing to a close
' the men are 
f'ery '11len:y, and some oJ'O tlLCm drunk
' they d,in,
 
to each other, laugh, a:zd all lalle together. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[ Rises and strikes the table.] Silence in the han ; 
..Tatgcir Skald will say forth his song in honour of 
King Skule. 


JATGEIR. 
[Stands out in the middle o.f tile floor. 1 
Duke Skule he SUIDI110ned the ÖretI:ing 2 
whpl1 'twas HUlss-tiIne in l\:idaros town; 
and the bells rang and swords upon bucklers 
clashed bravely 
,vhen Duke Skule be donned the crown. 
I{ing Skule marched over the Dovrefje]d, 
his host upon sHow-shoes sped; 
] The metre of this song is very rugged in the original. and 
tbe wording purposely uncouth. 2 See note, p. 12 7. 
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the Gudbranddalesman he grovelIed for grace, 
but his hoard must e' ell ransom his head. 
King Skule south over l\1iösen fared,- 
the Uplander cursed at his banner; 
King Skule hasted through Raumarike 
toLåka in Nannestad nlanor. 
'Twas all in the holy Shrove-tide week 
we met with the Birchleg horde; 
Earl Knut was their captain-the swords with 
loud tongue 
in the suit for the throne made award. 
They say of a truth that since Sverre's days 
was never so hot a fight; 
red-sprent, like warriors' winding-sheets, 
gt.cw the upland that erst Jay white. 
They took to their heels did the llirchenlegs, 
flinging from them both buckler and bill there; 
many hundreds, though, took to their heels 
nevernlore, 
for they Jay and were iciJy chill there. 
No man knows where King Hãkon hideth;- 
King Skule stands safe at the helm. 
All hail and long life to thee, lord, in thy state 
as King of aU Norway's realm! 
SKULE'S MEN. 
[Spring up 1vilh loud Jubilation, hold goblets 
and beakers aloft, clash their 'Weapons, 
and repeat: 
All hail and long life to thee, ]or:.1, in thy state 
as King of all Norway's reahn! 
KING Sn:ULE. 
Thanks for the song, Jatgeir Skald! 'Tis as 
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I best like it; for it gives my men no less praise 
than myself. 
JATGEIR. 
The King is honoured when his men are 
praised. 


KING SKULE. 
Take as guerdon túis arm-ring, stay with me, 
nnd be of my household; I will have many skalds 
about me. 
JATOEIR. 
'T,vill need many, my lord, if all your great 
deeds are to be sung. 


KING SKULE. 
I will be threefold more bountiful than Hãkon ; 
the skald's song shall be honoured and rewarded 
Jike aU other noble deeds, so long as I am king-. 
Be seated; now you belong to my household; 
all you have need of shall he freely given you. 


JATGEIR. 
[Seals ltim.,çe1f.J Ere long there will be a dearth 
of what I most need, my lord. 


KING SKULE. 
\Vhat mean you? 
J ATGI:IR. 
Foes to King Skule, whose flight and fall I can 
sing. 


MANY OF THE 
I EN. 
[Amid laughter and npplaw;
.] 
Icelander! 


\Yell said, 


PAUL FLTDA. 
[To JATGEIR.] The song was good; but 'tis 
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known there goes a spice of lying to every skald- 
work, and yours was not without it. 


JATGEIR. 
Lying, Sir 1\larshal? 


PA UL FLIDA. 
Ay; you say no man knows where I{ing Håkon 
is hiding; that is not true; we have certain 
tidings that Hãkou is at Nidaros. 


KING SKULE. 
[Smilinó.] He has claimed homage for the 
Xing-child, and given it the kingly title. 


JATGEIR. 
That have I heard; but I knew not that anv 
man could give away that which he himself doe's 
110t possess. 
KING SKULE. 
'Tis easiest to give what you yourself do not 
possess. 
B!RD BnATTE. 
But it can scarce be easy to beg your way in 
midwinter from Bergen to Nidaros. 


JATGEIR. 
The fortunes of the RirchIegs move in a ring; 
they hegan hungry and frozen, and now they end 
in like casc. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
'Tis rumoured in Bergen that Håkon has for- 
sworn "he Church and all that is holy; he heard 
110t mass on New Year's dny. 
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BLillD BIlATTE. 
I-Ie could plead lawful hindrance, Paul; he 
stood aU day cutting his silver goblets and dishes 
to pieces-he had naught else wherewith to pay 
his household. 
[Laughter and loud lallL U?lW'l1g the guctJ!s. 
KU\G SKULE. 
[Raises ltis goblet.] I drink to you, Bård Bratte, 
and thank you and all my new men. You fought 
lnanfully for me at Låka, and bore a great part in 
the victory. 
B1RD BIlATTE. 
It was the first tin1e I fought under you, my 
lord; but I soon felt that 'tis easy to conquer Wh(,ll 
such a chieftain as you rides at the head of the 
host. But I would we had not slain so many and 
chased them so far; for now I fear 'twill be long 
ere they dare face us again. 
KU\G SKULE. 
\Vait till the spring-: we shall meet them ag-ain, 
never fear. Earl Knut lies with the remnant at 
Tunsberg rock, and Arnbiörn Jonsson is gathering 
a f<>rce eastward in V iken; w hen they deeln 
thelllseives strong enough, they win soon let us 
hear from them. 
BARD BRATTE. 
They will never dare to, after the great 
slaughter at Låka. 
KING SKULE. 
Then will we lure thelTI forth with cunning. 

IANY VOICES. 
Ay, ay-do so, lord King! 
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B1RD BR \TTE. 
You have good store of cunning, King- Skule. 
Your foemen have never warnillg ere you fall upon 
them, and you are ever there where they least 
await you. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
'Tis therefore that the Birchlegs call us 
V ål'bæIgs.l 
KING SKULE. 
Others say Vargbælgs; hut this I swear, that 
when next we llleet, the Birchlegs shall learn how 
hard it is to turn such \Volf-skins inside out. 


BJ.\UD BRATTE. 
\Vith their gooù will shall we never meet- 
'twill be a chase the whole country round. 


I
IN"G SKL'"LE. 
Ay, that it shall be. First we must purge 
Viken, anù make sure of all these eastward parts; 
then will we get our ships together, anù sail round 
the Nazc and up the coast to Nidaros. 
BIRD BRATTE 
And when you COlllC in such wise to Niùarûs, 
I scare think the rnonks will deny to move 


1 The derivation of this word is doubtful. In the form 
Vargbælg it means Wolf-skin, from Icelandic Vargr=a wolf, 
and Be{t:;r=the skin of an a:limal taken off whole. The more 
common form, howevlr. is Varbelg, which, as P. A. Munch 
snggests (" Det Norske Folks Historie," iii. 219), may possibly 
come from var (Ollr word II ware "), a covering, and ma.y be an 
allusion to thf> falsity and cunning of the fé'\ction. What Ibsen 
understands by the form Vtlrbæ
1? I cannot discover. l'/1.r 
<< icelandic Vár) means the springtide. The nick-name had bf'en 
applied to a political faction as early as 1190, and was merely 
revived as a designation for Skule's adherents. 
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St. Olaf's shrine out to the 111ote-stead, as they 
did in the autull1n, when we swore allegiance. 
KING SKULE. 
The shrine sl!all out; I will bear my kingship 
in all ways lawfully. 
JATGEIR. 
And I proll1ise you to sing a great death-song, 
when you have slain the Sleeper. 
[An outburst of laughter among the mcn. 


KING SKULE. 


The Sleeper? 


JATGEIR. 
Know you not, my lord, that King Hâkon is 
called "Hàkon the Sleeper," because he sits as 
though benulnbed ever since you came to the 
throne ? 
BÄRD BRATTE. 
They say he Jies ever with his eyes closed. 
Doubtless he dreams that he is still king. 
KING SKULE. 
Let him dream; he shall never dream himself 
b
.ck into the kingship. 
JATGEIR. 
Let his sleep be long and dreaInless, then shall 
I have stuff for songs. 
THE l\;JEN. 
Ay, 3Y, do as tb
 skalù says! 


KING SKULE.. 
"Then so many good men counsel as one, the 
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counsel must be good; yet will we not talk now 
of that matter. But one pnnnise I win nlake: 
each of my men shall inherit the weapons and 
harness, and gold and silver, of whichever one of 
the enerny he slays; and each man shaH succeed 
to the dignities of hiln he lays low. tIe who slays 
a baron shall hitnself be a baron; he who slays a 
thane, shaH receive his thaneship; and all they 
who already hold such dignities and offices, shall 
be rewarded after other kingly sort. 
THE IvIEN. 
[Spring up in wild deliglll.] Hail, hail, King 
Skule ! Lead us against the Birchlegs ! 
BiRD BRATTE. 
Now are you sure to conquer in all battles. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
I c1ahn Dagfinn the Peasant for myself; he 
o,...ns a good sword that I have long hankered 
after. 
B.\RD BRATTE. 
I win have Biìrd Torsteinsson's hauherk; it 
sayed his Hfe at Låka, for it withstands both cut 
and thrust. 
J ATGEIR. 
Nay, hut let me have it; 'twill fit me better; 
you shall have five golden n)arks in exchange. 
n:\RD BnATTE. 
\Vhere will you find five golden marks, Skald ? 
J ATGEIll. 
I win take them from Gregorius Jonsson wl1en 
we come northwarù, 
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THE :r.lEN. 
[All talking together.] And I ,viII have-I win 
ha\'c- [The relJ't becomes indistinct ill the Iwbbub. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
Away! Every man to I)is quarters; bethink 
you that you arc in the King's hall. 
TIlE l\fEN. 
Ay, ay,-bail to the King, hail to King Skule ! 
KING SKULE. 
To bed now, good fellows! \Ve have sat long 
over the drinking-table to-night. 
A MAN-AT-ARMS. 
[As the c1'owd is l1'ooping Ollt.] To-nlorrow we 
will cast lots for the Birchlegs' goods. 
ANOTHER. 
Rather leave it to luek ! 


SEVERAL. 


Nay, nay! 


OTHERS. 


Ay, ay! 


BARD BRATTE. 
Now the \-Volf-skins are fighting for the bear- 
fell. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
And they have yet to fell thp bear. 
[All go out b!J tlze bad'. 


KI
G SIiULE. 
[TVaits till the men are gone; tIle tension of 
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his jèalurcs 1"claxcs,. he sinks upon a bencll.] How 
weary I am, weary to death. To live in the 
nlidst of that swar111 day out and day in, to look 
smi1ingly ahead as though I were so iml-:10vably 
assured of right and victory and fortune. To have 
no creature with WhOlll I IDay speak of an that 
gnaws me so sorely. [Rises witll a looli. of lerror.] 
l\nd the battle at Låka! T'hat I should have 
conquered there! I-Iäkon sent his host against 
IDe; God was to j ud,;{c and award betwcen the 
two kings-and I couquered, conquered, as never 
any before has conquered the llirchlegs! l'hC'ir 
shields stood upright in the snow, but there was 
none behind thein-the Birchlegs took to the 
woods, and fled over upland and moor :u1<.llea as 
far as their legs would carry them. The unbe- 
lievable can1e to pass; Håkon lost and I won. 
There is a secret horror in that victory. Thou 
great God of Heayen! there rules, then, no cer- 
tain law on high, that all things Inust obey? The 
right carries with it no conquering might? [TVith a 
clw17ge oj' tone, '1l'i!á
'l.] I am sick, I am sick!- 
\Vhei.cfore should not the right be on lIlY side? 
i\Iay I not deem that God hilnself won lù assure 
me of it, since he lct me conquer? [ Brooding.] 
The possibilities are even ;--not a feather-weight 
more on the one side than on the other; and yet 
-[s/l{lkcs llis llclld]-yet the balance dips on 
Hikon's part. I have hatred and hot desire to 
cast into IllY scale, yet the balance dips on FCiikon's 
part. \Vhen the thought of the kingly right comes 
over me unawares, 'tis ever he, not I, that is the 
true king. ''''
Then I would see myself as the true 
king, I must ùo it with forethought, I mllst build 
up a whole fabric of subtleties, a work of cunning; 
I lTIUst holJ IDelIlories aloof, anù take faith hy 
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stonn. It was not so before. \Vhat 11:}.s befallen 
to fiJl me so fun of doubt? The burning of the 
letter? No-that luade the uncertainty eternal, 
bu t did not add to it. Has I-Iàkon done any great 
and kingly deed in these later days? No, his 
greatest deeds were done while I least believed 
in hiln. [Seal.\' himself Oil tlte 7'ight.] 'Vhat is it? 
Ha, strange! It COBles and goes like ::t Inar
h-fire; 
it daIlces at the tip of Iny tongue, as when one ]};ì
 
lost a word and cannot find it. [Spri/lg
; up.] Ha! 
Now I have it! No-! Yes, yes! Now I have 
it !-" Norway has been a kingdom, it shall be- 
come:t peopl e ; all shaH be one, and all shall feel 
and know that they are one!" Since Häkon spoke 
those lnadman's words, he stands ever before me 
as the rightful king. [JVlLispers u'ithjixed and appre- 
hCllsÙ'e ga:;e.] 'Vhat if God's cal1ing- glimmered 
through these strange words? If God had gar- 
nered up the thought till now, and would now 
strew it forth-and had chosen I--Iäkon for his 
sower? 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[Enters ,ß.om the bacl'.] 11y lord King, I have 
tidings for you. 


KING SKULE. 


Tiùings? 


PAUL FLIDA. 
A man who comes from down the fiord brings 
news that the Birchlegs in Tunsberg have launched 
their ships, and that many men have gathered in 
the town in these last days. 
KING SKULE. 
Good! we wiU go forth to 11leet them-to-morrow 
or the day after. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
I t might chance, nlY lord King, that the .I3irch- 
legs had a lllilld to Ineet us first. 
KING SKULE. 
They have not ships enough for that, nor men. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
But Arnhiörn Jonsson is gathering both D1en 
and ships, all rounù in V iken. 
KING SKULE. 
The better for us; we will crush them at one 
bJow, as we did at Låka. 
PAUL FLJDA. 
My lord, 'tis not so easy to crush the BirchJcgs 
twice following. 


KING SKL'LE. 
And wherefore not? 


P.\ UL FUDA. 
Because Norway's saga tells not that the 1ike 
has ever befallen. Shall I send forth scouts to 
Hoved-isle ? 
KING SKULE. 
'Tis needless; the night is dark, and there is a 
sea-fog to boot. 
P A VI. FLIDA. 
'VeIl welI, the King knows best; but bethink 
you, my lord, that all nle}) are against you here in 
Vikpn. The townsfolk ofOsJo hate you,and should 
the BirchJcgs cOlne, they will make COlnlnon cause 
wi th thcln. 
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KING SKULE. 
[1Vitlt ll1zlmalioll. ] Paul Flida, were it not 
possible that I could win over the men of Viken 
to Iny side? 
PAUL FLiDA. 
[Looks at him in astonishment, and shakes his 
head.] No, Iny lord, it is not possible. 
KING SKULE. 
And wherefore not? 


PAUL FLIDA. 
\Vhy, for that you have the Trönders on your 
siù e. 
KING SKULE. 
I will have both the Trönders and the men of 
V ikell ! 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Nay, my lord, that cannot be ! 
KING SKULE. 
Not possible! cannot be! And wherefore- 
wherefore not? 
PAUL FLIDA. 
Because the man of Viken is the man of Viken, 
the Trönder is the Trönder; because so it has 
always been, and no saga tells of a time when it 
was otherwise. 


KING SKULE. 
Ay, ay-you are right. Go. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
And send forth no scouts? 
KING SKULE. 
'Vait till daybreak. [PAUL FUDA goes.] Nor- 
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way's saga tens of no such thing; it has never 
been so yet; Paul FJida answers me as I ans"Tered 
Håkon. Are there, then, upward as weB as down- 
ward steps? Stands H ãkon as high over me as I 
over Paul FJida? Has Håkon an eye for unborn 
thoughts, that is Jacking in me? Who stood so 
high as Harold Hårfager in the days when every 
headland had its king 7 and he said: Now they 
must fan-hereafter shan there be but one? He 
threw the old saga to the winds, and nlade a new 
saga. [A pau,fie,. he paces up and down lost in thouglzl; 
then he stops.l Can one man take God's can- 
ing from another, as he takes weapons and gold 
from his fanen foe? Can a Pretender cJothe him- 
self in a king's Bfe-task, as he can put on the 
kingly mantle? The oak that is fe]]ed to be a 
ship's timber, can it say: Nay, I will be the mac;t, 
I win take on me the task of the fir-tree, point 
upwards, taU and shinin
, bear the golden vane 
at nlY top, spread beIIying white sails to the sun- 
shine, and meet the eyes of all men, from afar !- 
No, no, thou heavy gnarled oak-trunk, thy place is 
down in the keel; there shalt thou lie, and do thy 
,,'ork. unheard-of and unseen by those aloft in the 
dayIight; it is thou that shalt hinder the ship from 
heing whelmed in the storm; while the mast with 
the golden vane and the beIlying sail shall bear it 
forward toward the new, toward the unknown, 
toward alien strands and the saga of the future! 
[re/
emenf(1f'] Since Häkon uttered his great 
king-thought, I can see no other thou
ht in the 
world but that only. If I cannot take it and :lct it 
out, I see no other thought to fight for. [Brood- 
ing.] And can I not make it mine? If I can- 
not, whence comes my great love for IIåkonJs 
thought? 
n R 
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J ATGEIR. 
[Enters from the back.] Forgive my coming, 
lord King- 


KING SKULE. 
You come to my wish, Skald! 
J ATGEIR. 
I overheard some townsfolk at my lodging 
talking darkly of- 
KING SKULE. 
Let that wait. Tell me, Skald: you who have 
fared far abroad in strange lanùs, have you ever 
seen a woman love another's child? Not only 
have kindness for it-'tis not that I mean; buWt 
love it, lov
 it with the warmest passion of her 
soul. 
JATGEIR. 
That do only those wonlen who have no child of 
their own to love. 


KING SKULE. 
Only those women- ? 
JATGEIR. 
And chiefly women who are barren. 
KING SKULE. 
Chiefly the barren-? They love the children 
of Ðthers with all their warmest passions? 
JATGEIR. 
That will oftentimes befall. 


KING SKULE. 
And does it not 
ometimes befall that such a 
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barren woman will slay another's child, because 
she herself has none? 
JATGEIR. 
Ay, ay; but in that she does unwisely. 
KING SKULE. 


Unwisely? 


JATGEIR. 
A y, for she gives the gift of sorrow to her whose 
child she slays. 


KING SIiULE. 
Think you the gift of sorrow is a great good? 


JATGEIR. 


Yes, lord. 


KING SKULE. 
[Loolc:;fixed(lj at him.] :\lethinks there are two 
Inen in you, Icelander. \Vhen you sit amid the 
household at the Inerry feast, you draw cloak and 
hood over all your thoughts; when one is alone 
with you, sometimes you seem to be of those among 
whom one were fain to choose his friend. How 
comes it ? 
JATGEIR. 
When you go to swÌln in the river, my lord, you 
would scarce strip you where the people pass by 
to church; you seek a sheltered privacy. 
KING SKULE. 


True, true. 


J A TGEIR. 
My snul has the like sharoefastness; therefore 
I do not strip me when there are many in the 
hall. 
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KING SKULE. 
Ha. [A short pause.] Ten me, Jatgeir, how 
came you to be a skalá? Who taught you skald- 
craft ? 
JATGEIR. 
Skaldcraft cannot be taught, my lord. 


KING SKULE. 
Cannot be taught? How came it then? 


JATGEIR. 
The gift of sorrow came to me, and I was a 
skald. 
KING SKULE. 
Then 'tis the gift of sorrow the skald has need 
of? 
JATGEIR. 
I needed sorrow; others there may be who need 
faith, or joy-or doubt- 


KING SKULE. 


Doubt as well ? 


JATGEIR. 
A y; but then must the doubter be strong and 
sound. 
KING SKULE. 
And whom call you the unsound doubter.? 


..TATGEIR. 
He who doubts of his own doubt. 


KING SKULE. 
[SlOfV
.] That, methinks, were death. 
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J A TGEIR. 
'Tis worse; 'tis neither day nor night. 
KING SKULE. 
[Quickly, as if shaking off his thoughts.] Where 
are lny weapons? I will fight and act-not think. 
What was it you would have told me when you 
came? 
J ATGEIR. 
'Twas what I noted in my lodging. The towns- 
men whisper together secretly, and laugh mock- 
ingly, and ask if we be well assured that King 
Håkon is in the westland; there is somewhat they 
are in glee over. 
KING SKULE. 
They are men of Viken, and therefore against 
fit. 
JATGEIR. 
They scoff because King Olafs shrine could not 
be brought out to the mote-stead when you were 
chosen king; they say it boded ill. 
KING SKULE. 
When next I come to Nidaros, the shrine shall 
out! It shall stand under the open sky, though 
I should have to tear down St. Olafs church and 
widen out the mote-stead over the spot where it 
stood. 
JATGEIR. 
That were a strong deed; but I shall make a 
song of it, as strong as the deed itself. 
KING SKULE. 
Have you many unmade songs within you, 
Jatgeir? 
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J ATGEIR. 
Nay, hut many unborn; they are conceived 
one after the other, come to life, and are brought 
forth. 
KING SKULE. 
And if I, who am King and have the might, if 
I were to have you slain, would an the unborn 
skald-thoughts you bear within you die along with 
you? 
JATGEIR. 
My lord, it is a great sin to slay a fair thought. 
KING SKULE. 
I ask not if it be a sin; I ask if it be 
possible! 


J A TGEIR. 


I know not. 


KING SKULE. 
Have you never had another skald for your 
friend, and has he never unfolded to you a great 
and noble song he thought to make? 
JATGEIR. 


Yes, lord. 


KING SKULE. 
Did you not then wish that JOu could slay him, 
to take his thought and make the song yourself? 
JATGEIR. 
My lord, I am not barren; I have children of 
my own; I need not to love those of other men. 
[Goes. 
KING SKULE. 
[
fier a pause.] The Icelander is in very deed a 
skald. He speaks God's deepest truth and knows 
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it not- I am as a barren woman. Therefore 
I love Håkon's kingly thought-child, love it with 
the warmest passion of my soul. Oh, that I could 
but adopt 1 it ! It would die in my hands. Which 
were best, that it should die in my hands, or wax 
great in his? Should I ever have peace of soul if 
that came to pass? Can I forgo all ? Can I stand 
by and see Håkon make himself famous for all 
time! How dead and empty is all within me- 
and around me. No friend-; ah, the Icelander! 
[Goes to the door and calls :] Has the skald gone 
from the palace? 


A GUARD. 
[Outside.] No, my lord; he stands in the 
outer hall talking with the watch. 
KING SKULE. 
Bid him come hither. [Goes forward to tlte 
table,. presently JATGEIR enters.] I cannot sleep, 
Jatgeir; 'tis all my great kingly thoughts that 
keep me awake, you see. 
JATGEIR. 
'Tis with the king's thoughts as with the skald'sJ 
I doubt not. They fly highest and grow quickest 
when there is night and stillness around. 
KING SKULE. 
Is it so with the skald's thoughts too? 
JATGEIR. 
Ay, lord; no song is born by daylight; it may 
be written down in the sunshine; but it makes 
itself in the silent night. 
1 Knøst'Btle, see note, p. 19. 
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KING SKULE. 
Who gave you the gift of sorrow., J atgeir ? 
JATGEIR. 
She whom I loved. 
KING SKULE. 


She died, then. 


JATGEIR. 
No, she deceived me. 
KING SKULE. 
And then you became a skald ? 


J ATGEIR. 
Ay, then I becan1e a skald. 
KING SKULE. 
[Seizes him by the arm.] What gift do I need 
to become a king? 
JATGEIR. 
Not the gift of doubt; else would you not 
question so. 


KING SKULK. 
What gift do I need? 
JATGEIR. 
My lord, you are a king. 
KING SKULE. 
Have you at all times full faith that you are a 
skald ? 
JATGEIR. 
[Looks silently at him for a 'Iv/lile, and asks.] Have 
you never loved? 
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KING SKULE. 
Yes, once-burningly, blissfully, and in sin. 
JATGEIR. 


You have a wife. 
KING SKULE. 
Her I took to bear me sons. 
JATGEIR. 
But you have a daughter, my lord-a gracious 
and noble daughter. 
KING SKULE. 
Were my daughter a son, I would not ask you 
what gift I need. [Vellemently.] I must have 
SOUle one by me who sinks his own will utterly in 
mine-who believes in me unflinchingly, who will 
clin
 close to me in gooù hap and ill, who lives 
only to shed light and warmth over my life, and 
must die if I fall. Gi ve me counsel, J atgeir 
Skald ' 


J ATGEIR. 
Buy yourself a dog, my lord. 
KING SKULE. 
Would no man suffice? 


J A TGEIR. 
You would have to search long for such a man. 
KING SKULE. 
[Suddell(Y,] \rVill you be that man to me, 
Jatgeir? \ViII you be a son to me ? You shall 
have Norway's crown to your heritage-the whole 
land shall be yours, if you will be a son to me, and 
live for my life-work" and believe in me. 
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JATGEIR. 
And what should be my warranty that I did not 
feign- ? 
KING SKULE. 
Give up your calling in life; sing no more songs, 
and then will I believe you! 


JATGEIR. 
No, lord-that were to buy the crown too dear. 


KING SKULE. 
Bethink you well-'tis greater to be a king than 
a skald. 


JATGEIR. 


Not always. 


KING SKULE. 
'Tis but your unsung songs you must sacrifice! 
JATGEIR. 
Songs unsung are ever the fairest. 
KING SKULE. 
But I must-I must have one who can trust in 
me! Only one! I feel it-had I that one, I 
were saved! 
JATGEIR. 
Trust in yourself and you will be saved! 


PAUL FLIDA. 
[Enters hasti(y.] King Skule, look to yourself! 
Håkon HåkonS6on lies off EIgjarness with all his 
fleet ! 
KING SKULE. 
Off EIgjd.'\"ne-ss-! The-n..he is clOBe at hand. 
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JATGEIR. 
Get we to arms then! If there be bloodshed 
to-night, I will gladly be the first to die for you! 


KING SKULE. 
You, who would not live for me ! 


J A TGEIR. 
A man can die for another's life-work; but if 
he go on living, he must live for his own. [Goes. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[Impatiently. ] Your commands, my lord! The 
Birchlegs may be in Oslo this very hour. 


KING SKULE. 
'Twere best if ,ve could fare to St. Thomas 
Beckett's grave; he has helped so many a sorrow- 
ful and penitent soul. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[More forcibly.] 1\1y lord, speak not so wildly 
now; I tell you, the Birchlegs are upon us! 


KING SKULE. 
Let all the churches be opened, that we may 
betake us thither and find grace. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
You can crush all your foenlen at one stroke 
and yet would betake you. to the churches! 


KING SKULE. 
Yes, yes, keep all the churches open! 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
Be sure Häkon will break sanctuary, when 
tis 
Vãrbælgs he pursues. 
KING SKULE. 
That will he not; God will shield him from such 
a sin ;-God always shields Hãkon. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[In de
p and sorro1Vful wrath.] To hear you 
speak thus, a man could not but ask: Who is king 
in this land? 
KING SKULE. 
[Smiling mournfully.] Ay, Paul Flida, that is 
the great question: Who is king in this lanù? 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[Imploringlg. ] You are soul-sick to-night, my 
lord; let me act for you. 
KING SKULE. 


Ay, ay, do so. 


[ Going. ] 
bridges. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
First will I break down all the 


Kn
G SKULE. 
Madman! Stay !-Break down all the 
ridges! 
Know you what that means? I have assayed it; 
-beware of that! 


PAUL FLIDA. 
'Vhat would you then, Iny lord? 
KING SKULE. 
I win talk with Hákon. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
He will answer you with a tongue of steel. 


KING SKULE. 
Go, go ;-you shall learn my win anon. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
Every moment is precious! [Spi:;c.,; his hand.] 
King Sku Ie, let us break down a1l the bridges, 
fight like \V olves/ and trust in Heaven! 
KING SKULE. 
[Soft
1J.] Heaven trusts not in me; I dare 
not trust in H ea ven. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Short has been the saga of the ,r argbælgs. 
[Goes out b!J the back. 


KING SKULE. 
A hundred cunning heads, a thousand mighty 
arms, are at my beck; but not a single loving, 
trusting heart. That is kingly beggary; no more, 
no less. 


BÅRD BRATTE. 
[From the back.] Two wa)"farers from afar 
stand without, praying to have speech with you 
my lord. 


KING SKULE. 


Who are they? 
BÅRD BRATTE. 
A woman and a priest. 
1 Varger, tbe first part of tÞ
 word Vargðæ1g. 
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KING SIíULE. 
Let the woman and the priest approach. 
[BARn goes
' KING SKULE seats himself, 
musing, on the right j presentlg there 
enters a black-robed 1VOma1l; Ûle ll'ears 
a long cloak, a hood, and a thick veil, 
'1vhicll conceals her face
' a priest follows 
her, and remains 
.ta'Jlding b!J the door. 


KING SIíULE. 


,V ho are you? 


THE WOMAN. 
One you have loved. 


KING SKULE. 
[Shaking his head.] There lives no one who 
ren1embers that I have loved. \Vho are you, I 
ask? 


THE \VO}lAN. 
One who loves you. 


KING SKULE. 
Then are you surely one of the dead. 


THE vV OMAN. 
[Comes close to him and sa!Js so fil!} and pa,
'sion. 
atelg.] Skule Bårdsson ! 


KING SKULE. 
[Rises with a C1Y,] Ingeborg! 


INGEDORG. 
Do you knl)w Ine now, Skule? 
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KING SKULE. 
Ingeborg,-Ingeborg! 


INGEBORG. 
Oh, let me look at you-look long at you, so 
long! [Seizes his hands.; a paw;e.] You fair, you 
deeply loved, you faithless 11lan ! 


KING SKULE. 
Take off that veil; look at me with the eyes 
that once were as clear and blue us the sky. 


INGEBOnG. 
These eyes have been but a rain-clouded sky 
for twenty years; you would not know them 
again, and you shall never see them more. 


KING SKULE. 
But your voice is fresh and soft and young as 
ever! 


INGEBORG. 
I have used it only to whisper your name, to 
itnprint your greatness in a young heart, and to 
pray to the sinners' God for grace toward us 
twnin, who have loved in sin. 


KING SKULE. 
You have done that? 


INGEßORG. 
I have been silent save to speak Joving words 
of you ;-therefore has my voice remained fresh 
and soft and young. 
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KING SKULE. 
There lies a life-time between. Every fair 
memory from those days have I wasted and let 
slip- 


INGEBORG. 
It was your right. 
KING SKULE. 
And meantime you, Ingeborg, loving, faithful 
woman, have dwelt there in the north, guard- 
ing :Ind treasuring your memories, in ice-cold 
loneliness! 


INGEBORG. 
It was my happiness. 
KING SKULE. 
And I could give you up to win might and 
riches! With you at my side, as my wife, I had 
found it easier to be a king. 


INGEBORG. 
God has been good to me in willing it other- 
wise. A soul like mine had need of a great sin, 
to arouse it to remorse and expiation. 


KING SKULE. 
And now you come-? 
INGEBORG. 
As Andres Skialdarband's widow. 


KING SKULE. 
Your husband is dead! 


INGEBORG. 
On the way from Jerusalem. 
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KING SKULE. 
Then has he atoned for the slaying of Vegard. 


INGEBORG. 
'Twas not therefore that my noble husband 
took the Cross. 


KING SKULE. 
Not therefore? 


INGEBORG. 
No; it was my sin he took upon his strong, 
loving shoulders; 'twas that he went to wash 
away in Jordan stream; 'twas for that he bled. 
KING SKULE. 
[Sofi{yoJ Then he knew all. 


INGEBORGo 
From the first. And Bishop Nicholas knew it, 
for to him I confessed. And there was one other 
man that came to know it, though how I cannot 
guess. 


KING SKULE. 


Whot 


INGEBORG. 
Vegard V æradal. 
KING SKUI,E. 


Vegard ! 


INGEBORGo 
He whispered a mocking word of me into my 
hUl)band's ear; and thereupon Andres Skialdar- 
band drew his sword, and slew him on the spot. 
KING SKULE. 
He kept ward over her whom I betrayed and 
forgot.- And wheloefore seek you me now? 
II S 
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INGEB')RG. 
To bring you the last sacrifice. 


KING Sh.'JLE. 
What mean you? 


INGEBORG. 
[Points to the Priest who stands by the door. J 
Look at hi..n I-Peter, my son, come hither! 


KING SKULE. 


Your son-! 


INGEBORG. 
And yours, King Skule! 


KING SKULE. 
rHaif bewildered.] Ingeborg! 
[PETER approaches in silent emotion, and 
thr01VS himself before KING SKULE. 


INGEBORG. 
Take him! For twenty years has he been the 
light and comfort of my life.-Now are you King 
of Norway; the King's son must enter on his 
heritage; I have no longer any right to him. 


KING SKULE. 
[Raises him up, in a storm of joy.] Here, to 
my heart, you whom I have yearned for so burn- 
ingly! [Pr
sses him in his crms, lets hi'J1z go, looks 
at him, and embraces him again.] My son! 1\1 y 
son! I have a son! Ha-ha-ha I who can stand 
against me now? [Goes over to INGEBORG and 
seizes her hand.] And you, you give him to me, 
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Ingeborg ! You take not back your word ? You 
give hÜn to me indeed? 
INGEBORG. 
He
vy is the sacrifice, and scarce had I strength 
to make it, but that BIshop Nicholas sent him to 
me, bearing a Jetter with tidings of Andres Skial- 
darband's death. 'Tw[ls the Bishop that laid on 
me the heavy sacrifice, to atone for all my sin. 
KING SKULE. 
Then is the sin blotted out, and henceforth he 
is mine alone; is it not so, mine alone? 
INGEBORG. 
Yes; but one promise I crave of you. 
KING SKULE. 
H caven and earth, crave all you will ! 


INGEBORG. 
He is pure as a ]mllb of God, as I now give him 
into your hands. 'Tis a perilous path that leads 
up to the throne; let him not take hurt to his 
soul. Hear you, King Skule: let not my child 
take hurt to his soul! 
KING SKULE. 
That I promise and swear to you! 


INGEBORG. 
[Seizes his arm.] From the mument you mark 
that his soul suffers harlu, let him rather die! 
KING SKULE. 
Rather die! I promise and swear it I 
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INGEBORG. 
Then shall I be of good cheer as I go back to 
Halogaland. 


KING SKULE. 
Ay, y-:>u may be of good cheer. 


INGEBORG. 
There will I repent and pray, till the Lord caììs 
me. And when we meet before God, he shall 
COlne back to me pure and blameless. 


KING SKULE. 
Pure and blameless! [Turning to PETER.] Let 
me look at you! Ay, your mother's features and 
mine; you are he for whom I have longed so 
sorely. 
PETER. 
My father, my great, noble father! Let me 
live and fight for you! Let your cause be mine; 
and be your cause what it Inay-I know that I 
am fighting for the right! 


KING SKULE. 
[With a cry} of jog.] You trust in me 
 You 
trust in me ! 


PETER. 


Immovably! 


KING SKULE. 
Then all is well; then am I surely saved! 
Listen: you shall cast off the cowl; the Archbishop 
shall loose you from your vows; the King's son 
shall wield the sword, shall go forward unwavering 
to might and honour. 
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PETER. 
Together with you, my nohle father! We will 
go together J 
KING SKULE. 
[Drawing the !Joutll, close up to himself] Ay, 
together, we two alone! 


INGEBORG. 
[To herself.J To love, to sacrifice all and be 
forgotten, that is my saga. l 
[Goes quietly out b!J the back. 


KING SKULE. 
Now shall a great king's-work be done in 
Norway! Listen, Peter, my son! We will 
awaken the whole people, and gather it into one; 
the man of Viken and the Trönùer, the Haloga- 
lander and the Agdeman, the Uplander and the 
Sogndalelnan, all shall be 0 ne great family! Then 
shall you see how the land 7,'ill come to flourish 1 


PETER. 
What a great and dizzy thought- 


KING SKULE. 
Do you grasp it ? 


PETER. 
Yes-yes !-Clearly- ! 


KING SKULE. 
And have you faith in it? 


As to the earlier text of this scene, see Brandes' Ibsen and 
BjóntSon (Heinemann, 1899), p. 29. 
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PETER. 
Yes, yes; for I have faith in you! 


KING SKULE. 
[Wildly.] Håkon Håkonsson must die 


PETER. 
If you will it, then it is right that he die. 


KING SKULE. 
'Twill cost blood; but that we cannot heed! 


PETER. 
The blood is not wasted that flows in your 


cause. 


KING SKULE. 
All the might shall be yours when I have built 
up the kingdom. You shall sit on the throne 
with the circlet on your brow, with the purple 
mantle flowing wide over your shoulders; all men 
in the land shall bow before you- [The sounds 
of distant horns 1 are heard. ] Ha! w ha twas 
that? [With a cry.] The Birchleg host! What 
was it Paul Flida said- ? 
[Rushes tmvards tlte back. 


PAUL FLllU. 
[Enters and cries8 The hour is upon us, King 
Skule ! 
KING SKULE. 
[Bewildered.] The Birchlegs! King Håkon's 
host! Where are they? 


1 Lur, the long wooden horn still used among tbe mountains 
m Norway. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
They are swarming in thousands down over the 
Ekeberg. 


KING SKULE. 
Sound the call to arms! Sound, sound! 
counsel; where shall we meet them? 


Give 


PAUL FLIDA. 
All the churches stand open for us. 
KING SKULE. 
'Tis úf the Birchlegs I ask-? 
PAUL FLIDA. 
For then1 all the bridges stand open. 
KING SKULE. 
Unhappy man, what have you done 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Obeyed my King! 
KING SKULE. 
My son! My son! Woe is DIe; I have lost 
your kingdom! 


PETER. 
No, you will conquer! So great a king's- 
thought cannot die! 
KING SKULE. 
Peace, peace! [Horn.ç and shouts are heard, 
nearer at hand.] To horse! To arms! More is 
here at stake than the life and death of men! 
[Rushes out by the back; the others follo'llJ 
him. 
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A street in Oslo. On each side, 10m '/Vooden houses, 
with porches. At the bacl', St. H allNlrd' s c/l'll1"clz- 
yard, enclosed by a higll '/vall with a gate. On 
tIle left, at the end of the '/vall, i.
 seen the 
church, the c/lief portal of which stands open. 
It is still night
. after a little, the da.y begins 
to dawn. The alarm-bell is ringing: ,far amay 
on .tlle right are heard battle-shouts and confused 
1wzses. 


KING SKULE'S HORNBLOWER. 
[Enters from the right, bloïl's his lW1"/l, alld shouts.] 
To arms! To arms, all King Skule's men! 
[Blows his horn again, and proceed
' on his 
'/Vay; presentlY/ie is heard blO'/ving and 
shouting in the next street. 


A WOMAN. 
[.Appears at a kouse door on the 'right.] Great 
God of mercy, what is astir? 


A TOWNSMAN. 
[Who has come out, half dressed, from a house on 
the other side of the street.] The Birchlegs are in 
the town! N ow will Skule have his rewarù for 
all his misdeeds. 


ONE OF SKULE'S MEN. 
[Enters with some others, bearing t/icir cloaks and 
weapons on t/zeir arms, from a side st'J'eet on the lell ] 
Where are the Birchlegs ? 


ANOTHER OF SKULE'S MEN. 
[ Coming from a house on the right.] I know 
not! 
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THE FIRST. 
Hist! Listen !- They lllUSt be down at the 
Geite-bridge ! 


THE SECOND. 
Off to the Geite-bridge then! 
[Th

 all rush out Lo the 1iglzt; a t01Vllb 
man comes 'ru1lning ill jrom tlle same side. 


THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
Hey, neighbour, whence come you? 


THE SECOND TOWNSMAN. 
From down at the Lo-river; there's ugly work 
there. 


THE WOMAN. 
St. Olaf and St. Hallvard! Is it the Birchlegs, 
or ,vho is it? 


THE SECOND TOWNSMAN. 
\Yho else but the Birchlegs! King Håkon is 
with them; the whole fleet is laying in to the 
wharves; but he himself landed with his best men 
out at Ekeberg. 


THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
Then will he take revenge for the slaughter at 
Lãka! 


THE SECOND TOWNSMAN. 
Ay, be sure of that. 


THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
See, see! The Vårbælgs are flying already! 
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A troop of SKULE'S men enter in full flight, from 
the right. 
ONE OF THEM. 
Into the church! None can stand against the 
Birchlegs as they lay about them to-night. 
[The troop rushes into the church and bars 
the door on tlle inside. 


THE SECOND TOWNSMAN. 
[Looking out to the right.] I see a standard far 
down the street; it must be King Håkon's. 


THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
See, see, how the Vårbælgs are running! 


A second troop enters from the right. 


ONE OF THE FUGITIVES. 
Let us take to the church and pray for grace. 
[They rush at the door. 


SEVERAL V ÅRBÆLGS. 
'Tis barred! 'tis barred! 


THE FIRST. 
Up over Martestokke then! 


ANOTHER. 
Where is King Skule ? 
THE FIRST. 
A way! yonder I see the Birchlegs 


I know not. 
standard! 


[The!} }lee past the church, out to the left. 
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HÄKON enters from the riglll wilh his Standard- 
bearer, GREGORIUS JONSSON, DAGFINN THE 
PEAS '\ NT, and several other men. ... 


ÐAGFINN. 
Hark to the war-cry! Skule is gathering his 
men behind the churchyard. 


AN OLD TOWNSMAN. 
[Calls from his porch, to HAKON.] Take heed for 
yourself, dear my lord; the Vargbælgs are fierce, 
now they are fighting for life. 


HAKON. 
Is it you, old Guthorm Erlendsson ? You have 
fought both for my father and for IllY grandfather 


THE TOWNSMAN. 
Would to God I could fight for you as wen. 


HAKON. 
For that you are too old, anù there is no need; 
men pour in upon me from all sides. 


ÐAGFINN. 
[Pointing off over the wall to the right.] There 
comes the Duke's standard! 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
The Duke himself! He rides his white war- 
horse. 
DAGFINN. 
\Ve must hinder his paS
{lge through the gate 
here! 
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HÅKON. 
Wind the horn, wind the horn! [The Hornbloll'er 
does so. J You blew better, you whelp, when you 
blew for llloney on Bergen wharf. 
[The H ornblome1' minds another blast, louder 
than tile first
. man!} men come rushing 
zn. 


A V ÁRBÆLG. 
[F1'om the right,fieeing tomards the church, pursued 
b!} a Birch leg. ] Spare IllY life! Spare my life! 


THE BIRCHLEG. 
Not though you sat on the altar! [Cuts him 
domn.] 'Tis a cost1y cloak you wear, methinks 
'twill fit me well. [Is about to lake the cloak, but 
utters a crg and casts arva.y his 
'1vurd.J My lord 
King! Not another stroke will I strike for you ! 


DAGFINN. 
You say that in such an hour as this? 


THE BIRCHLEG. 
Not another stroke! 


DAGFINN. 
[ Cuts him domn.] Well, you lllay e' en let it alone. 


THE BIRCHLEG. 
[Pointing to the dead Vårbælg.J l\1ethou:2."ht I 
had ùone enough when I slew IllY own brolhc,'. 
[ Dies. 
HÁKON. 


His brother! 
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What! 


DAGFINN. 
[Goes up to tlte VårbæZg's bod!}. 


HAKON. 


Is it true? 


DAGFINN. 


I fear me it is. 


HAKON. 
[Shaken.] Here see we what a war we are 
waging. Brother against brother, father against 
son ;-by God Almighty, this must have an end! 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
There comes the Duke, in full fight with Ead 
Knut's troop! 
DAGFINN. 
Bar the gate against hiIn, king's men! 


Oil the other side çf the 'Ivall, the combatants come in 
.
ight. The J7(lrbælgs are .fòrcing tlteir wn,1.J 
towards the lçft, driving the Birchlegs back, foot 
bg loot. KING SKULE 'I'ides his 'Il,l1ite mar-horse, 
with his sword drawn. PI:TER walks of. his si-le, 
holding the horse's bridle, (!,,
d n,itlz his left 
hand uplifting a crllci/:'x. PAUL FLiDA bears 
SKULE'S standard, which is blue, 'Ivitlz a golden 
lion rampant, n'itlwut the axe. 1 


KING SKULE. 
Cut them do\vn! Spare no man! There is 
come a new heir 2 to the throne of Norway! 


1 The arms of Norway consist of a lion rampant, holding 
an axe. 
2 Et ny! kongs-emne. 
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THE BIRCHLEGS. 
A new heir, said he ? 
HAKON. 
Skule Bårdsson, let us share the kingdom! 
KING SKULE. 


All or nought! 


H!KoN. 
Think of the Queen, Jour daughter! 
KING SKULE. 
I have a son, I have a son! I think of none 
but hhn! 
HÂKON. 
I too have a son ;-if I fall the kingdom will be 
his! 
KING SKULE. 
Slay the King-child, wherever you find it! Slay 
it on the throne; slay it at the altar; slay it- 
slay it in the Queen's arms! 
I-IÁKON. 
There did you utter your own doom! 
KING SKULE. 
[Slashing about him.] Slay, slay without mercy! 
King Skule has a son! Slay, slay! 
[The fighting gradually passes a1Vag to the 
left. 
GREGORI us JONSSON. 
The Vargbælgs are hewing their way through! 
D AG FINN. 
Ay, but only to flee. 
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GREGORI US JONSSON. 
Yes, by Heaven,-the other gate stands open; 
they are fleeing already ! 


DAGFINN. 
Up towards Martestokke. [Calls out.] After 
them, after them, Earl Knut! Take vengeance 
for the slaughter at Låka ! 
I-L\KON. 
Yon heard it: he proclaimed my child an out- 
law-my innocent child, Norway's chosen king 
after me ! 


THE KING'S MEN. 
Ay, ay, we heard it! 
HAKON. 
And what is the punishment for such a crÏ1ne ? 


THE MEN. 


Death! 


HAKON. 
Then mUft he die! [llaises his hand to make 
oatil.] Here I swear it: Skule Bårdsson shall die, 
wherever he be met on unconsecrated ground' 


DAGFINN. 
'Tis every true man's duty to slay him. 


A BIRCHLEG. 
[From the left.] Duke Skule has taken to flight 
 


THE To" NSFOLK. 
The Birchlegs have conquered! 
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HAKON. 


What way? 


THE BIRCHLEG. 
Past lVlartestokke, up towards Eidsvold; most 
of them had horses waiting up in the streets, else 
had not one escaped with his life. 
HAKON. 
Thanks be to God that has helped us yet again! 
Now may the Queen safely COlne ashore from the 
fleet. 
GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[Points o.ff'to the right.] She has already landed, 
my 1m d; there she COlnes ! 
HAKON. 
[To those nearest him.] The heaviest task is yet 
before me; she is a loving daughter ;-listen-no 
word to her of the danger that threatens her 
child. Swear to me, one and a11, to keep wm'd 
over your King's son; but let her know nothing. 
THE MEN. 
[Sofl(y.] We swear it. 
MARGRETE. 
[Enters, wìt,7zladies and attendants, jrom the right.] 
Häkon, my husband! Heaven has shielded you; 
you have conquered and are unhurt! 
HAKON. 
Yes, I have conquered. ""'here is the child? 
MARGRETE. 
On board the King's ship, in the hands of trust) 
men. 
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H1KoN. 
Go more of you thither. [Some of the men go. 


MARGRETE. 
Håkon, where is-Duke Skule ? 


H.!.KoN. 
He has made for the Uplands. 


MARGRETE. 
He lives, then !-My husband, may I thank God 
that he lives? 
H!KON. 
[In painful agitation.] Hear me, Margrete: you 
have been a faithful wife to me, you have followed 
me through gooù hap and ill, you have been un- 
speakably rich in love ;-now must I cause you a 
heavy iorrow; I amJoath to do .it; but I am King, 
therefore must 1- 


MARGRETE. 
[In suspense.] Has it to do with-the Duke? 


H1KON. 
Yes. No bi tterer lot could befall me than to 
live my life far from you; but if you think it must 
be so after what I now tell you-if you feel that 
you can no longer sit by my side, no longer look 
at Ine without turning pale-well, we must even 
part-live each alone-and I shaH not blame you 
for it. 
MARG RETE. 
Part from you! How can you think &ueh a 
thought? Give me your hand- 1 
D T 
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HAKON. 
Touch it not !-It has even now been lifted in 
oath- 


MARGRETE. 


In oath? 


HAI{ON. 
An oath that set its sacred seal upon a death- 
warrant. 


MARGRETE. 
[With a shriek.] My father! Oh, my father! 
[1'olters,. two women rush funvard to 
support her. 
HAKON. 
Yes, Margrete-his King has doomed your 
father to death. 
MARGRETE. 
Then well I know he has committed a greater 
crime than when he took the kingly title. 
HAKON. 
That has he ;-and now, if you feel that we must 
part, so let it be. 
MARGRETE. 
[Coming close to llim, firmly.] We can nevel 
part! I am your wife, nought else in the world 
but your wife I 
H1KON. 
Are you strong enough? Did you hear and 
'lnderstand all? I have doomed your father. 
MARGRETE. 
I heard and understood. You have doomed my 
father. 
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HAKON. 
And you ask not to know what was his crime? 


l\tIARGRETE. 
'Tis enough that you know it. 


HAKON. 
But it was to death that I doomed him! 


MARGRETE. 
[Kneels before the KING, and kisses 'lis halld.] My 
husband and noble lonI, your Joonl is just! 



ACT FIFTH. 


A room in the palace at Nidaros. The entrance door is 
on the right,. in front, on the same side, a window; 
to the left a smaller door. It is after night-fall. 
PAUL FLIDA, B1RD BRATT!:, and several of KING 
SKULE'S principal follolvers are standing at the 
window and looking up1Vard. 


A MAN-AT-ARMS. 
How red it glows ! 
A SECOND. 
I t stretc
_es over half the sky, like a flaming 
sword. 
BIRD BRATTE. 
Holy King Olaf, what bodes such a sign of 
dread? 
AN OLD VIRBÆLG. 
Assuredly it bodes a great chief's death. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Håkon's death, my good Vårbælgs. He is lying 
out in the fiord with his fleet; we may look for 
him in the town to-night. This time, 'tis our turn 
to conquer! 
B!RD BRA-TTE. 
Trust not to that; there is little heart in the 
host now. 
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THE OLD V ÅRBÆLG. 
And reason enough, in sooth; ever since the 
flight from Oslo has King Skule shut himself in, 
and will neither see nor speak with his men. 


THE FIRST MAN-AT-ARMS. 
There are those in the town who know not 
whether to believe him alive or dead. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
The King must out, however sick he may be. 
Speak to him, Bå..d Bratte- the safety of an is at 
stake. 
B!RD BRATTE. 
It avails not; I have spoken to him alrea:1y. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Then must I try what I can do. [Goes io ihe 
dom' on the 'e.ft, and knock.ç.l My lord King, 
you must take the helm in your own hands; 
things can no longer go on in this fashion. 
KING SKULE. 
[ lfithin.] I am sick, Paul Flida. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
What else can you look for ? You have eaten 
nought these two days; you must nourish and 
strengthen you- 
KING SKULIt. 


I am sick. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
By the Almighty, 'tis no time for sickness. 
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King Håkon lies out in the fiord, and may at any 
time be upon us here in Nidaros. 
KING SKULE. 
Strike him down for me! Slay him and the 
King-chi1d. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
You must be with us, my lord! 
KING SKUl.E. 
No, no, no,-you are surest of fortune and 
victory when I am not there. 
PETER. 
[Enfers from the right; he is in armour.] The 
townsfolk are ill at ease; they flock together in 
great masses before the palace. 
EÄRD BRATTE. 
Unless the King- speak to them, they will desert 
him in the hour of need. 
PET J!: R. 
Then must he speak to them. [At the door on 
tlte left.] Fatber! The Trönders, your trustiest 
subjects, will fall away from you if you give them 
not courage. 


KINCr SKULK. 
What said the skald ? 


PETER. 


The skald ? 


KING SKULE. 
The skald who died for my sake at Oslo. A 
man cannot give what he hhnse]f does not possess, 
he said. 
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PETER. 
Then neither can you give away the kingdom; 
for it is mine after you! 
KING SKULE. 
Now I will come! 
PAUL FLiOA. 
God be praised! 
KING SKULE. 
[Comes forward in the dOO1'lVfllj; lie is pale ll'Jlá 
hagga 1o d; his hair lza..
 grown very gre.1J .J You shall 
not look at me ! I wiU nat have you look at me 
now that 1 am sick! [Goes up to PETER.] Take 
frotn you the kingdom, you say? Great God in 
heaven, what was I about to do ! 
PETER. 
Oh, forgive me ;-1 know that what you do is 
ever the right. 
K[NG SKULE. 
No, no, not hitherto; but now I will be strong 
and sound-I will act! 
LouD SHOUTS. 
[ Without, on the right.] King Skule! King Skule! 
KING SKULE. 


'Vhat is that? 


BIRD BRATTE. 
[At the window.] The townsmen are flocking 
together; the whole courtyard is full of people; 
-you must speak to them. 
KING SKULE. 
Do I look like a king? Can 1 speak now? 
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PETER. 
You must, my noble father! 
KING SKULE. 
Well, be it so. [Goes to the window and draws the 
curtain aside, but lets it go quickly and starts back in 
terror.] There hangs th e flaming sword over me 
again! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
It bodes that the sword of victory is drawn for 
you. 
KING SKULE. 
Ah, were it but so! [Goes to the window and 
sp
aks out.] Trönders, what would you? Here 
stands your King. 
A TOWNSMAN. 
[Withovt.] Leave the town! The Birchlegs 
will burn and slay if they find you here. 
KING SKULE. 
We must all hold together. I have been 
a gracious King to you; I have craved but small 
war-tax- 
A MAN' s VOICE. 
[Domn in the crowd.] What call you all the 
blood, then, that flowed at Läka and Oslo? 
A WOMAN. 
Give me my betrothed again! 
A Boy. 
Give me my father and my brother! 
ANOTHER WOMAN. 
Give me my three sons, King Skule! 
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A MAN. 
He is no King; homage has not been done him 
on St. Olaf's shrine ! 
MANY VOICES. 
No, no-no homage has been done him on St. 
Olaf's shrine! He is no king! 
KING SKULE. 
[Shrinks behind the curtain. ] No homage-! 
No king! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
'Twas a dire mischance that the shrine was not 
brought forth when you were chosen. 
BARD BRATTE. 
Should the townsfolk desert us, we cannot hold 
Nidaros if the Birchlegs come. 
KING SKULE. 
And they will desert us, so long as homage has 
not been done to D1e on the Saint's shrine. 


PETER. 
Then let the shrine be brought forth, and take 
our homage now! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
[Shaking his head.] How should that be pos- 
sible? 
PETER. 
Is aug-ht impossible, where he is concerneù? 
Sound the call for the folkmote, and bring forth 
the shrine! 


SEVERAL OF THE l\IEN. 
[Shrinking back.] Sacrilege! 
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PETER. 
No sacrilege !-Come, come! The monks are 
wen disposed towards King Sku Ie; they will 
agree- 
PAUL FLIDA. 
That will they not; they dare not, for the 
Archbishop, 
PETER. 
Are you King's men, and will not lend your aid 
when so great a cause is at stake! Good, there 
are others below of better will. My father and 
King, the nlonks shall give way; I will pray, I 
will beseech; sound the summons for the folk- 
mote; you shall bear your kingship rightfully. 
[ Rushes out to the right. 
KING SKULE. 
[Beaming '1vith j
lJ'] Saw you him! Saw you 
my gallant son! l-Iow his eyes shone , Yes, we 
will all fight and conquer. Hew strong are the 
Birchlegs ? 
PAUL FLIDA.. 
Not stronger than that we ll1ay master them, if 
hut the townsfolk hold to us . 


K[XG SKULE. 
They shall hold to us. We must all be at one 
now a
d put an end to this time of dreaù. See 
you not that 'tis Heaven's command that we should 
end it? Heaven is wroth with aU Norwav for the 
deeds that have so long been doing. Ã flaming 
sword 
lows night by night in the sky; women 
swoon and bear children in the churches; a frenzy 
creeps abroad among priests and monks, causing 
them to run through the streets and proc1ainl 
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tliat the last day is come. Ay, by the Almighty, 
this shall be ended at one stroke! 


PAUL FLIDA. 
\Vhat are your commands? 
KING SKULE. 
All the briùges shaH be broken down. 
PAUL FLlDA. 
Go, and let aU the bridges he broken. 
[Oue of flze Men-at-arms goes out to llir 
right. 


KING SKULE. 
Gather all our men upon the foreshore; not 
one Birchleg shaL set foot in Nidaros. 
PAUL FLlDA. 
Well spoken, King. 
KING SKULE. 
When the shrine is borne forth, Jet the horn 
sound to the folkTnote. The host and the towns- 
folk shall he called together. 
PAUL FLlDA.. 
[To one of the men.] Go forth and hid the 
hornblower wind his horn in all the streets. 
[The man goes. 
KING SKULE. 
[Addresses the people from tlte 1vindo1V.] Hold 
fast to me, all my sorrowing people. There shall 
come peaee and light over the land ('nee rnore, 
as in Hãkon's first glad days, when the fields 
yielded two harvests every summer. IIold fast 
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to me; believe in n1e and trust to me; 'tis that 
I need so unspeakably. I will watch over you 
and fight for you; I will bleed and die for you, 
if need be; but fail me not, and doubt not- ! 
[Loud cries, as though of terror, are heard among the 
people.] What is that? 


A WILD VOICE. 
Atone! Atone! 


[ Looks out.] 
devil ! 


BARD BRA TTE. 
'Tis a priest possessed of the 


PAUL FLIDA. 
He is tearing his cowl to shreds and scourging 
himself with a whip. 
THE VOICE. 
Atone, atone! The last day is come. 


MANY VOICES. 
Flee, flee! Woe upon Nidaros 
sin! 
KING SKULE. 
\\lnat has befalJen ? 


A deed of 


BARD BRATTE. 
All flee, all shrink away as though a wild beast 
were in their midst. 


KING SKULE. 
Yes, all flee. [JVith a cry of jO!J. ] Ha! it 
matters not.. Weare saved! See, see-King 
Olafs shrine stands in the middle of the court- 
yard. 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
King Olafs shrine! 
BIRD BRATTE. 
Ay, by Heaven-there it stands! 


KING SKULE. 
The monks are true to me; so good a deed 
ha ve they never done before! 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Hark! the call to the folkmote ! 


KING SKULE. 
Now shall lawful homage be done to me. 


PETER. 
[Entersfro'l1l tIle right.] Take on you the kingly 
mantle; now stands the shrine out yonder. 


KING SKULE. 
Then have you saved the kingdom for me f.nd 
for yourself; and tenfold will we thank the pious 
monks for yielding. 


PETER. 
The monks, father-you have nought to thank 
them for. 


KING SKULE 
JlTwas not they that helped you? 


PETER. 
They laid the ban of the Church on whoever 
should dare to touch the holy thing. 
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KING SKULE. 
The Archbishop then! At last he gives way.. 
PETER. 
The Archbishop hurled forth direr curses than 
the nlonks.. 
KINO SKULE. 
Ah, then I see that I still have trusty men. 
You here, who should have been the first to serve 
nle, stood terrified and shrank back-but down 
in the crowd have 1 friends who for my sake fear 
not to take so great a sin upon their souls.. 
PETER. 
Yon have not one trusty luan who dared to 
take th e sin upon hÎlTI. 


KING SKULE. 
Almighty God! has then a miracle come to 
pass? Who bort
 out the holy thing? 
PET ER. 


I, my father! 


KING SKULE. 
[With a shriek.] Yon! 
THE 1\-f 
N. 
[Shrink back appalled.] Church-robber! 
[PAUL FLIDA, BÄRD BRATTE, and one or 
LIVO others go out. 
PETER. 
The deed had to be done. No man's faith is 
sure ere homage be lawfully done to you. I 
begged, I besought the nl011ks j it availed not, 
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Then I broke open the church door; none dared 
to fuBow me. I sprang up to the high altar, 
gripped the )landle, and pressed hard with my 
knees; 'twas as though an unseen power gave me 
more than human strength. The shrine came 
loose, I dragged it after me down the nave, while 
the ban Inoaned like a stornl high up under the 
vaultings. I dragged it out of the church; an 
fled and shrank from me. When I came to the 
nliddle of the courtyard the handle broke; here 
it is! [Holds it alúji. 
KING SKULE. 
[Quiet
, appfllletl.] Church-robber. 


PETER. 
For your sake; for the sake of your great king's- 
thought! You will wipe out the sin; all that 
is evil you will wipe a.way. Light and peace will 
follow you; a glorious day will dawn over the 
land-what matter, then, if there went a storm- 
night before it ? 


KING SKULE. 
There was as 'twere a halo round your head 
when your lTIother brought you to me; now I 
see in its stead the 1ightnings of the ban. 


PETER. 
Father, father, think not of me; be not afraid 
for my woe or weal. J s it not your win I have 
fulfilled ?-how can it be accounted to me for a 
crime? 
KING SKULE. 
I hungered for your faith in me, and your faith 
has turned to sin. 
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PETER. 
[Wild{y.] For your sake, for your sake' 
Therefore God dare not deny to blot it out! 


KING SKULE. 
"Pure and blameless," I swore to Ingeborg- 
and he scoffs at heaven! 


PAUL FLIDA. 
[Entering.] All is in uproar! The impious 
deed has struck terror to your men; they flee 
into the churches. 


KING SKULE. 
They shall out; they must out! 


BÄRD BRATTE. 
[Entering.] The townsfolk have risen against 
you; they are slaying the Vårbælgs wherever they 
find them, on the streets or in the houses! 


A MAN-AT-ARMS. 
[Entering.] The Birchlegs are sai.ling up the 
ri ver ! 
KING SKULE. 
Summon all my men together! None must 
fail me here! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
They will not come; they are benumbed with 
dread. 
KING SKULE. 
[Despairing(y.] But I cannot fall now! M.y 
son must not die with a deadly sin upon hIs 
soul! 
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PETER. 
Think not of me; 'tis you alone that are to be 
thought of. Let us make for Indherred; there 
all men are true to you! 
KING SKULE. 
Follow me, whoso would save 


Ay, to flight! 
his life ! 


BIRD BRATTE. 


What way? 


KING SKULE. 
Over the bridge! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
All bridges are broken down, my lord. 


KING SKULE. 
Broken down-! All the bridges broken, 
say you? 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Had you broken them down at Oslo, you might 
have let them stand at Nidaros. 


KING SJ[ULE. 
We must over the river none the less ;-we 
have our lives and our souls to save! To flight! 
To flight! [He and PETER rush out to the left. 
BIRD BRATTE. 
A y, better so than to fall at the hands of the 
townfolk and the Birchlegs. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
In God's name, then, to flight! 
[A II fol101V SKULE. 
11 U 
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1'he room stands emp('IJ .for a short time; a distant 
and con fused noise is heard from tlte streets; 
thell a troop of armed t01vnsmen 1'Ushes in b!J 
the door on tile right. 
A TOWNSMAN. 
Here! He must be here! 


ANOTHER. 


Slay him! 


MANY. 
Slay the church-robber too! 
A SINGLE ONE. 
Go carefully! They may yet bite! 
THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
No need; the Birchlegs are already coming 
up the street. 
A TOWNSMAN. 
[Ente1'ing.] Too late-King Skule has fled! 
MANY. 
Whither? Whither? 


THE K EW-COMER. 
Into one of the churches, methinks; they are 
full of the Vargbælgs. 


THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
Then let us seek for bim; great thanks and 
reward will King Håkon give to the man who 
slays Skule. 


ANOTHER. 
Here come the Birchlegs. 
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A THIRD. 
King Håkon himself! 
MANY OF THE CROWD. 
[Shout.] Hail to King Håkoll Håkonsson ! 
HÃKON. 
[Enters from the right, jòllo'llJed by GREGORIUS 
JONSSON, DAGFINN THE PEASANT, and 1nOIl,1j others.] 
Ay, now are you humble, you Trönders; you 
have stood against me long enough. 
THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
[Kneeling.] Mercy, my lord! Skule Bårdsson 
bore so hardly on us ! 
ANOTHER. 
[Also kneeling.] He compelled us, else had 
we never followed him. 
THE FIRST. 
He seized our goods and forced us to fight for 
his unrighteous cause. 
THE SECOND. 
Alas, noble lord, he has been a scourge to his 
friends no less than to his foes. 


MANY VOICES. 
A y, ay,-Skule Bårdsson has been a scourge to 
the whole land. 


ÐAGFINN. 
That, at least, is true enough. 
HIKON. 
Good j with you townsfolk I will speak later j 
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'tis my purpose to punish sternly an transgres- 
sions; but. first there are other things to be 
thought of. Knows any Inan where Sku Ie 
Bårdsson is? 


MANY. 
In one of the churches, lord! 


H1KON. 
Know you that for certain? 


THE TOWNSMEN. 
Ay, there are all the VargbæIgs. 
H1KoN. 
[Softly to DAGFINN.] He must be found; set a 
watch on all the churches in the town. 


DAGFINN. 
And when he is found, he must straightway be 
slain. 
HIKoN. 
[Softly.] Slain? Dagfinn, Dagfinn, how heavy 
a deed it seems ! 


DAGFINN. 
My lord, you swore it solemnly at Oslo. 
H1KoN. 
And all men in the land will call for his death. 
[Turns to GREGORIUS JONSSON and says, unheard by 
the others.] Go; you were once his friend; seek 
him out and prevail on him to fly the land. 


GREGORIUS. 
[JD9f u1 {y.] You will suffer it, my lord! 
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HIKON. 
For the sake of my gentle, well-beloved wife. 


GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
But if he should not flee? If he will not or 
cannot? 
HAKON. 
Then, in God's naIne, I may not spare him; 
then must my kingly word be fulfilled. Go! 


GREGORIUS JONSSON 
I go, and shall do my utmost. Heaven grant I 
may succeed. [ Goes out b!J the right. 
HAKON. 
You, Dagfinn, go with trusty men down to the 
King's ship; you shall conduct the Queen and her 
child up to EIgesæter 1 convent. 
ÐAGFINN. 
My lord, think you she wiU be safe there? 


HAKON. 
Nowhere safer. The Vargbælgs have shut 
themselves up in the churches, and she has 
besought to be sent thither; her mother is at 
EIgesæter. 


ÐAGFINN. 
Ay, ay, that I know. 


HAKON. 
Greet the Queen most lovingly from me; and 
greet Lady Ragnhild also. You may tell them 
that so soon as the Vargbælgs shall have made 
I Bt,utØter- Elk
AJet. 
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submission and been taken to grace, all the bells 
in Nidaros shall be rung, for a sign that there has 
come peace in the land once more.- You towns- 
folk shall reckon with me to-morrow, and punish- 
ment shall be meted to each according to his 
misdeeds. [Goes '1vith his men. 
THE FIRST TOWNSMAN. 
Woe upon us to-morrow! 
THE SECOND. 
We have a long reckoning to pay. 
THE FIRST. 
We, who have stood against Håkon so long- 
who bore our part in accIaiming Skule when he 
took the kingly title. 
THE SECOND. 
Who gave Skule both ships and war-tribute- 
who bought all the goods he seized from Håkon's 
than es. 


THE FIRST. 
Ay, woe upon us to-morrow! 
A TOWNSMAN. 
[Rushes in from the left.] Where is HAkon? 
Where is the King? 
THE FIRST. 
What would you with him? 
THE NEW-COMER. 
Bring him great and weighty tidings. 
MANY. 


What tidings? 
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THE NEW-COMER. 
I tell thenl to no other than the King himself. 
MANY. 
Ay, tell us, tell us ! 
THE NEW-COMER. 
Skule Biirdsson is fleeing up toward EIgesæter. 
THE FIRST. 
It cannot be! He is in one of the churches. 


THE NEW-COMER. 
No, no; he and his son crossed over the river in 
a skiff. 
THE FIRST. 
Ha, then we can save us from Håkon's wrath! 
THE SECOND. 
Ay, let us forthwith give hÏ1n to know where 
Skule is. 
THE FIRST. 
Nay, better than that; we will say noup;ht, but 
ourselves go up to EIgesæter and sl:lY Skule. 
THE SECOND. 
Ay, ay-that will we ! 
A THIRD. 
But did not many VargbæIgs go with him over 
he river? 
THE NEW-COMER. 
No, there were but few men in the boat. 
THE FIRST. 
We will arm us as best we can. Oh, now are 
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we townsfolk safe enough! Let no man know 
what we are about; we are enough for the task! 
-And now, away to Elgesæter. 
ALL. 
[Softly.] Ay, away to Elgesæter ! 
[They go out to the left, rapidly but 
cautiously . 


A fir-mood on the hills above lÙdaro.v. It is moon- 
light, but the n;ght is misty, so that the back- 
ground is seen indistinctly, and sometimes scarcely 
at all. Tree-stumps and great boulders lie round 
about. KING SKULE, PETER, PAUL FLlDA, BARD 
BRATTE, and other V ÂRBÆLGS come t!trough the 
'Wood from the left. 
PETER. 
Come hither and rest you, my father. 
KING SKULE. 
Ay, let me rest, rest. [Sinks dorvn beside a stone. 
PETER. 
How goes it with you? 


I am hungry! 
men's shadows! 


KING SltULE. 
I am sick, sick! 


I see dead 


[ Springing up.] 
King! 


PETER. 
Help here-bread for the 


B!RD BRATTE. 
Here is every man king; for life is at stake. 
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Stand up, Skule Bårdsson, if you be king! Lie 
not there to rule the land. 


PETER. 
If you scoff at my father, I will kill you. 


BIRD BR.A. TTE. 
I shall be killed whatever betides; for me King 
Håkon ,vill have no grace; for I was his thane, 
and deserted him for Skule's sake. Think of 
somewhat that may save us. No deed so desperate 
but I will risk it now. 


A VÁRBÆLG. 
Could we but get over to the convent at 
Holm? 


PAUL FLiDA. 
Better to EIgesæter. 


BÁRD BRATTE. 
[ With a sudden outburst.] Best of all to go 
down to Håkon's ship and bear away the King- 
child. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Are you distraught? 


BÁRD BRATTE. 
No, no; 
tis our one hope, and easy enough to 
do. The Birchlegs are ransacking every house, 
and keeping watch on all the churches; they 
think none of us can have taken flight, since all 
the bridges are broken. There can be but few 
men on board the ships; when once we have his 
heir in our power, Häkon must grant us peace, else 
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PAUL FLIDA. 
Not I, if they are to be saved in such wise. 


SEVERAL. 


Not I ! Not I ! 


PETER. 
Ha, but if it were to save my father- ! 


B!RD BRA TTE. 
If you will go with HIe, come. First I go down 
to Hladehammer; there lies the troop we met at 
the bottOln of the hill; they are the wildest dare- 
devils of all the VargbæIgs; they had swum the 
river, knowing that they would find no grace in the 
churches. They are the lads for a raid on the 
King's ship! Which of you will follow Dle? 


SOME. 


I! I! 


PETER. 
Mayhap I too; but first must I see my father 
into safe shelter. 


BIRD BRATTE. 
Ere daybreak will we make speed up the river. 
Come, here goes a short way downwards towards 
Hlade. [He and some others go out to the right. 
PETER. 
[ To PAUL FLIDA.] Let not my father know aught 
of this; he is soul-sick to-night, we must act 
for him. There is safet
r in Bird Bratte
s deed; 
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ere daybreak shall the King-child be in our 
hands. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
To be slain, most like. See you not that it is a 
sin- 
PETER. 
Nay, it cannot be a sin; for my father doomed 
the child in Oslo. Sooner or later it must die, for 
it blocks my father
s path ;-my father has a great 
king
s-thought to carry through; it matters not 
who or how many fall for its sake. 
PAUL FLIDA. 
Hapless for you was the day you came to know 
that you were King Skule's SOD. [Listening.] 
Hist !-cast you flat to the ground; there come 
people this way. 
[A II illTon' ihemseb..!ps d01vn behind stones 
and stumps; a troop of people, some 
riding, some on foot, can be seen indis- 
tinctly through the mÙd and betll'een tbe 
trees; the!} come from the left, and pass 
on to tile right. 
PETER. 


'Tis the Queen! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
A y; she is talking with Dagfinn the Peasant. 
Hush ! 
PET)/:R. 
They are making for Elgesætci". The King- 
child is with them ! 
PAUL FLIDA. 
And the Queen
s ladies. 
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PETER. 
But only four men! Up, up, King Skule-now 
is your kingdom saved! 


KING SKULE. 
My kingdom? 'Tis dark, my kingdom-like the 
angel's that rose against God. 


A part!J of MONKS comes from the right. 


A MONK. 
Who speaks there? Is it King Skule's men. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
King Skule himself. 


THE MONK. 
[To SKULE.] God be praised that we met you, 
dear lord! Some townsmen gave us to know that 
you had taken the upward path, and we are no less 
unsafe than you in N idaros. 


PETER. 
You have deserved death, you who denied to 
give forth St. Olaf s shrine. 


THE 1vloNK. 
The Archbishop forbade it; but none the less 
we would fain serve King Skule; we have ever 
held to him. See, we have brought with us robes 
of our Order for you and your men; put theln on, 
and then can you easily make your way into one 
convent or anothoc, and can seek to gain grace of 
Håkon. 
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KING SKULE. 
Ay, let me put on the robe; my son and I 
must stand on consecrated ground. I will to 
EIgesæter. 
PETER. 
[So.ftlJJ, to PAUL FLIDA.] See that my father 
comes safely thither. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Bethink you that there are Birchlegs at 
EIgesæter. 
PETER. 
But four men; you may easily deal with them, 
and once inside the convent walls they will not 
dare to touch you. I will seek Bård Bratte. 


PAUL FLIDA. 
Nay, do not so! 


PETER. 
Not on the King's ship, but at EIgesæter, must 
the outlaws save the kingdom for my father. 
[Goes quickly out to the right. 


A V ÅRBÆLG. 
[Whispering to another.] Go you to EIgesæter 
with Skule? 


THE OTHER. 
Hist; no; the Birchlegs are there I 


THE FIRST. 
Neither will I go; but say nought to the 
rest. 
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THE ?vl0NK. 
And now away, two and two,-one spearman 
and one Inonk. 


ANOTHER MONK. 
[Sitting on a stump behind the rest.] I will 
guide King Skule. 
KING SKULE. 
Know you the way? 
THE MONK. 


The broad way. 


THE FIRST MONK. 
IIaste you; let us take different paths, and 
meet outside the convent gate. 
[They go out among the trees, to the right; 
the fog l
fts and the comet S/lOlVS itself, 
red and glO1ving, through the haz!I air. 
KING SKULE. 
Peter, my son-! [Starts back'lvards.] Ha, 
there is the flaming sword in heaven! 


THE MONK. 
[Silting behind him on the stump.] And here 
am I! 


KING SKULE. 


Who are you? 


THE I\-IoNK. 
An old acquaintance. 
KING SKULE. 
Paler man have I never seen. 
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THE MONK. 
But you know me not? 
I{ING SKULE 
'Tis you that are to lead nle to EIgesæter. 
THE MONK. 
'Tis I that will lead you to the throne. 
KING SKULE. 
Can you do that? 
THE MONK. 
I can, if you but will it. 
KING SKULE. 
And by what means? 
THE !\fONK. 
By the means I have used before ;-1 win take 
you up into a high mountain and show you all the 
glory of the world. 
KING SKULE. 
All the glory of the world have I seen ere now, 
in dreanls of temptation. 


THE MONK. 
'Twas I that gave you those dreams. 
KING SKULE. 


Who are vou ? 
01 


THE IvloNK. 
An envoy from the oldest Pretender in the 
world. 
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KING SKULE. 
From the oldest Pretender in the world? 


THE MONK. 
From the first Earl, who rose against the 
greatest kingdom, and himself founded a kingdom 
that shall endure beyond doomsday. 


KING SKULE. 
[Shrieks.] Bishop Nicholas! 


THE MONK. 
[Rising.] Do you know me now? We were 
friends of yore, 
and 'tis you that have brought me back; 
once the self-same galley our fortunes bore, 
and we sailed on the self-same tack. 
At our parting I quailed, in the gloom and 
the blast; 
for a hawk in his talons had gripped my soul 
fast; 
I besought them to chant and to ply the bell, 
and I bought me masses and prayers as well,- 
they read fourteen, though I'd paid but for 
seven; 
yet they brought me no nearer the gates of 
heaven. 


KING SKULE. 
And you come from down yonder- ? 


THE MONK. 
Yes, from the kingdom down yonder I'm faring; 
the kingdom men always so much miscall. 
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I vow 'tis in nowise so bad after all, 
and the heat, to my thinking, is never past 
bearing. 
KING SKULE. 
And it seems you have learnt skald-craft, old 
Bagler-chieftain ! 
THE MONK. 
Not only skald-craft, but store of Latinity ! 
Once my Latin was not over strong, you know; 
now few can beat it for ease and flow. 
To take any station in yonder vicinity, 
ay, even to pass at the gate, for credential 
a knowledge of Latin is well-nigh essential. 
You can't but make progress with so many able 
and learned companions each day at the table,- 
full fifty ex-popes by my side carouse, and 
five hundred cardinals J skalds seven thousand. 


KING SKULE. 
Greet your Master and give him my thanks 
for his friendship. Tell him he is the only king 
who sends help to Skule the First of Norway. 


THE MONK. 
Hear now, King Skule, what brings me to 
you- 
my I\'laster's h
l\chmen down there are legion, 
and each up h
re is allotted a region; 
they gave Norway to me, as the place I best 
knew. 
Häkon Häkonsson serves not my Master's will; 
we hate him, for he is our foeman stiH- 
so he must faU, leaving you at the heInl, 
the sole possessor of crown and i"calm. 
II X 
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KING SKULE. 
Ay, give me the crown! When once I have 
that, I will rule so as to buy Inyself free again. 
THE MONK. 
Ay, that we can always talk of later- 
we must seize the time if we'd win the fight. 
Ki.llg Häkou's child sleeps at EIgesæter; 
could you once wrap him in the web of night, 
then like storm-swept motes will your foes fly 
routed, 
then your victory's sure and your kingship 
undoubted ! 
KING SKULE. 
Think you so surely that the victory were 
mine? 
THE MONK. 
All men in Norway are sighing for rest; 
the king with an heir 1 is the king they love 
best- 
a son to succeed to the throne without 
wrangling; 
for the people are tired of this hundred-years' 
jangling. 
Rouse you, King Skule! one great endeavour I 
the foe must perish to-night or never! 
See, to the northward how light it has grown, 
see how the fog lifts d er fiord and o'er valley- 
there gather noiselessly galley on galley- 
bark! men are marching with rumble and 
drone! 
One word of promise, and all is your own- 
hundreds of gJittering sails on the water, 
thousands of warriors hurtling to slaughter. 
Et kongs.emne. 
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KING SKULE. 
\Vhat word would you have? 
THE lVIoNK. 
For }'aising you highest, my one condition 
is just that you follow your heart's ambition; 
all Norway is yours, to the kingship I'll speed 
you, 
if only you vow that your son shall succeed 
you! 
KING SKULE. 
[Raising his /zand as if for an oath.] !vI y son 
shaU- [Stops suddenly, and b'J'eaÁ',ç jorth in 
terror.] The church-robber! All the nlight to 
hÌll1! Ha! now I understand ;-you seek for his 
soul's perdition! Gel thee behind me, get thee 
behind 111e! [Stretches out /tis arms to heaven.] 
Oh have mercy on me, thou to WhOlll I now call 
for help in my sorest need! 
[He falls prone to the earth. 
THE MONK. 
Accursëd! He's slipped through my fingers 
at last- 
and I thought of a surety I held hÌln so fast! 
But the Light, it seems, had a trick in store 
that I knew not of-and the game is o'er. 
Well, well; what matters a little delay? 
Perpetuum mobile's well under way; 
my might is assured through the years and 
the ages, 
the haters of light shall be still in my wages; 
in Norway my empire for ever is founded, 
though it be to my subjects a riddle unsounded. 
[Coming forward. 
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While to their life-work Norsemen set out 
will-Iessly wavering, daunted with doubt, 
while hearts are shrunken, minds helplessly 
shivering, 
weak as a willow-wand wind-swept and 
quivering,- 
while about one thing alone they're united, 
n:tme]y, that greatness be stoned and despited,- 
when they seek honour in fleeing and falling 
under the banner of baseness unfurled,- 
then Bishop Nicholas 'tends to his calling, 
the Bagler-Bishop's at ,vork in the world! 
[He disappears in the fog among the trees. 
KING SKULE. 
[Afle1' a short pause, lzalf rises and looks around.] 
Where is he, my black comrade? [Sp1'ings up.] 
My guide, my guide, where are you? Gone !- 
No matter; now I myself know the way, both to 
EIgesæter and beyond. [Goes Old to the right.. 


The court.yard of Elgesæler Convent. To tlte lift 
lies the chapel, '/lJilll an elll1'ance from the court- 
yard; the ,/vÙtdolVs are lighted up. Along the 
opposite side of the space stretch some lomer 
buildings; in the back, tlte convent '/vall with a 
strong gate, which is locked. It is a clear 
moonlight night, Three BiTcldeg Chiefi' stand 

y the gate; MARGRETE, LADY RAGNHILD, and 
DAGFINN THE PEASANT come out from the 
chapel. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Haffto herself] King Skule had to flee into 
the church" you say! He, he" a fugitive! begging 
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at the altar for peace-begging for his life may. 
hap-oh no, no, that could never be; but God 
will punish you who dared to let it come to this! 
MARORETE. 
My dear, dear mother, curb yourself; you 
know not what you say; 'tis your grief that 
speaks. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
Hear me, ye Birchlegs ! 'Tis Håkon Håkons- 
son that should lie before the altar, and beseech 
King Skule for life and peace. 
A BIRCHLEG. 
I t ill beseems loyal men to listen to such 
words. 
MARGRETE. 
Bow your heads before a wife's sorrow! 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
King Skule doomed! Look to yourselves, look 
to yourselves all of you, when he regains his 
power ! 


DAGFINN. 
That will never be, Lady Ragnhi1d. 
1vIARGRET& 


Hush, hush! 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Think you Håkon Håkon5son .-laTe let his 
doom be fulfilled if the King should fan into his 
hands? 
DAGFINN. 
King Håkon himself best knows wbether a 
king's oath can be broken. 
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LADY RAGNHILD. 
[To 
IARGRETE.J And this man of blood have 
you followed in faith and love! Are you Jour 
father's child? 
::'Iay the wrath of heaven-! 
Go from me, go from me ! 
MARGRETE. 
Blessed be your lips, although now they curse 
me. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
I must down to Nidaros and into the church to 
find King Sku Ie. He sent lne frolD him when he 
sat victorious on the throne; then, truly, he had 
no need of me-now win he not be wroth if I 
con1e to him. Open the gate for me; let me go 
to Nidaros! 
MARGRETE. 
My mother, for (;od's pity.s sake-! 
[A loud knocking at tile convent gate. 
DAGFINN. 


Who knocks? 


KING SKULE. 
[ Wit/LOut. ] A king. 
DAGFINN. 


Skule Bårdsson. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 


King Skule. 
1\1 y father! 


MARGRETE. 


KING SKULE 


Open, open! 


DAGFINN. 
We open not here to outlaws. 
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KING SKULE. 
'Tis a king who knocks, I tell you; a king who 
has no roof over his head; a king whose life is 
forfeit if he reach not consecrated ground. 
MARGRETE. 
Dagfinn, Dagfinn, 'tis my father! 
DAGFINN. 
[Goes to tlle gate and opens a small shutter.] Come 
you with many men to the convent? 
KING SKULE. 
With all the men that were true to me in my 
need. 


ÐAGFINN. 
And how many be they? 
KING SKULE. 
Fewer than one. 


MARGRETE. 
He is alone, Dagfinn. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
Heaven's wrath fall upon you if you deny him 
sanctuary ! 


DAGFINN. 
In God's name, then! 
[He opens the gate; the Birchl egs respect- 
fully uncover tlleir heads. KING SKULE 
enters tlle courtyard. 
MARGRETE. 
[Throwing herself on his neck.] My father' 
My dear, unhappy father' 
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LADY RAGNWILD. 
[Interposing mildly bel'/veell him and the Birch legs. ] 
Ye who feign reverence for him, ye will betray 
him, like Judas. Dare not to come near hhn , 
Ye shall not lay a finger on him wliile I live! 


DAGFINN. 
Here he is safe, for he is on holy ground. 
MARGRETE. 
And not 0 n e of all your men had the heart to 
follow you this night! 
KING SKULE. 
Both monks and speannen brought Ine on the 
way; but they slipped from me one by one, for 
they knew there were Birchlegs at Elgesæter. 
Pau 1 Flida was the last to leave me; he came with 
me to the convent gate; there he gave me his last 
hand-grip, in memory of the time when there were 
Vargbælgs in Norway. 
DAGFINN. 
[To the Birchl
gs.] Get you in, chieftains, and 
set you as guards about the King-child; I must to 
Nidaros to acquaint the King that Skule Bårdsson 
is at EIgesæter; in so weighty a matter 'tis for 
him to act. 
MARGRETE. 
Oh, Dagfinn, Dagfinn, have you the heart for 
that? 
DAGFINN. 
Else should I ill serve King and land. [To tlze 
men.] Lock the gates after me, watch over the 
child, and open to none until the King be come. 
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(Sofi(y SKULE.] FareweU, Skule Bårdsson- 
anù God grant you a blessed end. 
[Goes out by the galp.; the Bi1"chlcgs close it 
after }LÌm, and go into the chapel. 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
Ay, let Håkon come; I will not loose you; I will 
hold you straitly and tenderly in my arms, as I 
never held you before. 
MARGRETE. 
Oh, how pale you are-and aged; you are cold. 
KING SKULE. 
I am not cold-but I am weary, weary. 
MARGRETE. 
Come in then, and rest you- 
KING SKULE. 
Yes, yes; 'twin soon be time to rest. 
SIGRID. 
[ From the chapel.] You come at last, my 
brother! 


KING SKULE. 
Sigrid! you here? 


SIGIUD. 
I promised that we should meet when you were 
fain of me in your sorest need. 
KING SKULE. 
Where is your chilù, l\Iargrete? 
MARGRETE. 
He sleeps, in the sacristy. 
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KING SKULE. 
Then is our whole house gathered at EIgesæter 
to-night. 
SIGRID. 
Ay, gathered after straying long and far. 


KING SKULE. 
Håkon Håkonsson alone is wanting. 


:i\l.ARGRETE AND LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Cling about him, in an outburst of sorrow.] My 
father !-My husband! 
KING SKULE. 
[Looking at them, much moved.] Have you 
loved me so deeply, you two? I sought after 
happiness abroad, and heeded not the home 
wherein I might have found it. I pursued afte-r 
Jove through sin and guilt, little dreaming that 
'twas mine already, in right of God's law and 
man's.-And you, Ragnhild, my wife, you, against 
whom I have sinned so deeply, you take me to 
your warm, soft heart in the hour of my sorest 
need; you can tremble and be afraid for the life 
of the man who has never cast a ray of sunshine 
upon your path. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Have you sinned? Ob, Skule, speak not so; 
think you I should ever dare accuse you! From 
the first I was too mean a mate for you, my noble 
husband; there can rest no guilt on any deed of 
yours. 


KING SKULE. 
Have you believed in me so surely, Ragnhild? 
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LADY RAGNHILD. 
From the first day I saw you. 


KING SKULE. 
[lVith animation.] "\Vhen Håkon comes, I will 
beg grace of him! You gentle, loving women,- 
oh, but it is fair to live! 
SIGRID. 
[ lVith an expre,t;sioll of tCTror. ] Sk ul e, iny broth er ! 
Woe to you if you stray from the path this night. 
[A loud noise 'lVit/lOut
. immediatelg after- 
wards, a kllocldllg at the gate. 
MARGRETE. 
Hark, hark! Who comes in such haste? 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Who knocks at the gate? 


,r o ICES. 
[ TVit hout. ] Townsfolk from N idnros ! Open! 
\Ve know that Skule Bårdsson is within! 


KING SKULE. 
Ay, he is within; what would ye with him? 


'NoISY VOICES. 
[Without.] Come out, come out! Death to the 
evil man! 
MARGRETE. 
You townsfolk da.re to threaten that? 


A SINGLE VOICE. 
King Håkon doomed him at Oslo. 
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ANOTHER. 
'Tis every man's duty to slay him. 


MARGRETE. 
I am the Queen; I comnland you to depal.t! 
A VOICE. 
'Tis Skule Bårdsson's daughter, and not the 
Queen, that speaks thus. 
ANOTHER. 
Yon have no power over life and death; the 
King has doomed him! 
LADY RAGNHILD. 
Into the church,Skule! For God's mercy's sake, 
let not the bloodthirsty caitiffs approach you! 
KING SKULE. 
Ay, into the church; I would not fall at the 
hands of such as these. My wife, my daughter; 
meseems I have found peace and light; oh, I 
cannot lose them again so soon! 
[Moves towards the chapel. 
PETER. 
[Without, on the right.] My father, my king 
Now win you soon have the victory I 
KING SKULE. 
[With a .\'lzriek.] fIe! He ! 
[Sinks domn upon the chllrch .\'leps. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 


Who is it ? 
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A TOWNSMAN. 
[Without.] See, see! the church-robber climbr 
over the convent roof! 


OTHERS. 
Stone him! Stone him! 
PETER. 
[Appears on a roof to the riglll, and jumps d01vn 
into tile !lard.] Well met again, my father! 
KING SKULE. 
[Looks at him aghast.] Y ou- I had forgotten 
you- ! Whence come you? 
PETER. 
[ Wildly.] Where is the King-child? 
MARGRETE. 
The King-child! 
KING SKULE. 
[Stat'is up.] Whence come you, I ask? 
PETER. 
From Hladehammer; I have given Bård Bratte 
and the Vargbælgs to know that the King-child 
lies at EIgesæter to-night. 
MARGRETE. 


o God! 


KING SKULE. 
You bave done that! And now-? 


PETER. 
He is gathering together his men, and they are 
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hasting up to the convent.- Where is the King- 
chiJd, woman? 
:J\-fARGRETE. 
[Who has placed herself befol'e the church door.] 
He sleeps in the sacristy! 


PETER. 
'Twere the same if he sJ ept on the altar! I 
have dragged out St. Olafs shrine-I fear not to 
drag out the King-chiJd as well. 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Calls to SKULE.] And he it is you have loved so 
deeply! 


Father, father! 
for his sake? 


MARGRETE. 
How could you forget us all 


KING SKULE. 
tIe was pure as a lamb of God when the penitent 
WOlnan gave hÏln to me ;-'tis his faith in me has 
made him what he now is. 


PETER. 
[Without heeding him,] The child must out! 
Slay it, slay it in the Queen's anns,-that was 
King Skule's word in Oslo! 


MARGRETE. 
Oh shame, oh shame! 


PETER. 
A saint might do it unsinning, at my father's 
command! l\fy father is King; for the great 
king's-thought is his! 
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TOWNSMEN. 
[Knocking at the gate.] Open! Come out., you 
and the church-robber, else will we burn the 
convent down! 


KING SKULE. 
[As iJ seized by a strong resolution.] The great 
king's-thought! 'Tis that has poisoned your 
young loving soul! Pure and blanleless I was to 
give you back; 'tis faith in me that drives you 
thus wildly from crime to crime, from deadly sin 
to deadly sin! Oh, but I can save you yet: I can 
save us all ! [Calls toward the background. ] Wait, 
wait, ye townsmen without there: I come! 


MARGRETE. 
[Seizing his hand in terror.] My father! what 
would you do? 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
[Clillging to him ,vitlt a 
.ltriek.] Skule ! 


SIGRID. 
[Tears tllem a1VQg from him, and calls with wild, 
radiant jo,y.] Loose hirn, loose him, women;- 
now his thought puts forth wings! 


KING SKULE. 
[Firm(
 and forcibly, to PETER.] You saw in 
me the heaven-chosen one,-him who should do 
the great king's-work in the land. Look at 
me better, misguided boy! The rags of king- 
ship I hav
 decked myself withal, they were 
borrowed and stolen-now I put them off me, 
one by one. 
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[In dread.] 
not thus ! 


PETER. 

ly great, my noble father, speak 


KING SKULE. 
The king's-thought is Håkon's, not nline; to 
him alone has the Lord granted the power that 
can act it out. You have believed in a lie; turn 
from me, and save your soul. 
PETER. 
[In a broken, voice.] The king's-thought is 
Håkon's ! 
KING SKULE. 
I yearned to be the greatest in the land. My 
God! my God ! behold, I abase myself before thee, 
and stand as the least of all men. 


PETER. 
Take me from the earth, 0 Lord! Punish me 
for all my sin; but take me from the earth; for 
here am I homeless now! 
[Sinks down upon the church steps. 
KING SKULE. 
I had a friend who bled for me at Oslo. .
 He 
said: A man can die for another's life-work; but 
if he is .to go on living, he must live for his own. 
-I have no life-work to live for, neither can I 
live for Håkon's,-but I can die for it. 
MARGRETE. 
Nay, nay, that shall you never do , 
KING SKULE. 
[Takes her hand, and looks at her tender(y.J Do 
you love your husband, Margrete ? 
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MARGRETE. 
Better than the whole world. 


KING SKULE. 
You cou]d endure that he should dOOlll me; 
but could you also endure that he should let the 
doom be fulfilled? 


l\IARGRETE. 
Lord of heaven, give n1C strength J 
KING SKULE. 
Could YOU , 
largrete ? 
MARGRETE. 
[Softlg and shuddering.] No., no - we should 
have to part,-I could never see hÏIn more! 
KING SKULE 
Yon would darken the fairest light of his life 
and of yours ;-be at peace, 
fargrete,-it shall 
not be needful. 


LADY HAGNHILD. 
Flee from the land, Skule; I will follo'N you 
whithersoever you will. 
KING SKULE. 
[Shat'wg his head.] With a 1110cking shade 
between us ?-To-night have I found you for the 
first time; there must fall no shade between me 
and you, my silent, faithful wife ;-therefore 
mllst we not seek to unite our lives on this earth. 


SIGRID. 

1"y kingly brother! I see you need me not ;-1 
see you know what path to take. 
n y 
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KING SKULE. 
There are men born to Ii ve, and rnen born to 
die. My desire was ever thitherward where God's 
finger pointed not the way for me; therefore I 
never saw IllY path clear, till now. 
ly peaceful 
home-life have I wrecked; I can never win it back 
again. My sins against Hâkon I can atone by 
freeing him from a kingly duty which must have 
parted him from his dearest treasure. The towns- 
folk stand without; I will not wait for King 
Håkon! The Vargbælgs are near; so long as I 
live they will not swerve from their purpose; if 
they find 11le here, I cannot sa ve your child, l\lar- 
grete.-See, look upwards! See how it wanes 
and pales, the flaming sword that has hung over 
my head ! Yes, yes,-God has spoken and I have 
understood hÜll, and his wi"ath is appeased. Not 
in the sanctuary of Elgesæter will I cast lne down 
and beg for grace of an earthly king ;-1 lnust into 
the lnigh ty church roofed with the vault of stars 
and 'tis the King of Kings 1 must implore for grace 
and mercy over all my life-work. 


SIGRID. 
Withstand him not! Withstand not the call 
of God! The day dawns; it dawns in Norway 
and it dawns in his restless soul! Have not we 
tremhling women cowered long enough in our 
secret rooms, terror-stricken and hidden in the 
darkest corners, listening to all the horror that was 
doing without, listening to the bloody pageant 
that stalked over the land from end to end! Have 
we not lain pale and stone-Jike in the churches, 
not daring to look forth, even as Christ's disciples 
lay in Jerusalem on the Great Good Friday when 
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the Lord was led by to Golgotha ! Use thy wings, 
and woe to them who would bind thee now! 


LADY RAGNHILD. 
Fare forth in peace, my husband; fare thither, 
w}1cre no mocking shade shall stand between us, 
when we Ineet. [Hastens into tlte chapel. 



lARGRETE. 
l\1y father, farewell, fareweIl,-a thousand tin1es 
farewell! [Follows LADY RAGNHILD. 


SIGRID. 
[Opens the cl11l1'C/t door and calls in.] To your 
knees, all ye won1en! Assemble yourselves in 
prayer; send up a message in song to the Lord, 
and tell him that now Skule Bårdsson comes 
penitent hOlne from his rebellious race on earth. 


KING SKULE. 
Sigrid, my faithful sister, greet King Håkon 
from me; tell him that even in my last hour I 
know not whether he be king-bern; but this I 
know of a surety: he it is whom God has chosen. 


SIGRID. 
I will bear hin1 your greeting. 


KING SKULE. 
And yet another greeting must you bear. There 
dwells a penitent woman in the north, in Halo- 
gal and ; tell her that her son has gone before; he 
went with me when there was great danger f01" 
his soul. 
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SIGRID. 


That will I. 


KING SKULE. 
Tell her, it was not with the heart he sinned; 
pure and blameless shall she surely l11eet hinl 
again. 
SIGRID. 
That win I. [Points IO'll'ardJ' the bac
-ground.] 
Hark! they are breaking the lock! 


KING SKULE. 
[Points towards the chapel.] Hark! they are 
singing loud to God of salvation and peace I 


Hark again! 
ringing- ! 


SIGRID. 
All the bells in Nidaros are 


KING SKULE. 
[Smiles mournfully.] They are ringing a king 
to his grave. 
SIGRID. 
Nay, nay, they ring for )Tour true crowning! 
Farewell, my brother, let the purple robe of blood 
flow wide over your shoulders; unùer it may all 
sin be hidden! Go forth, go into the great church 
and take the crown of life. 
[Hastens into the chapel. 
[Chanting and bell-ringing continue during 
what jòl101vs. 


VOICES. 
(Outside the gate.] The lock has burst! Force 
us not to break the peace of the ch urch ' 
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KING SKULE. 


I come. 


THE TOWNSMEN. 
And the church-robber must come too 


KING SKULE. 
Av, the church-robber shaH come too. [Goes 
Ol'er 
to PETER.] 1\1 Y son, are you ready? 


PETER. 
Ay, father, I am ready. 


KING SKULE. 
[Looks upllYl1'ds.] 0 God, I am a poor man, I 
have but my life to give; 1m t take that, and keep 
watch over Håkon'
 great king's-thought.-See 
now, give me your hand. 


PETER. 
Here is my hand, father. 


KING SKULE. 
And fear not for that which is no,v to come. 


PETER. 
Nay, father, I fear not, when I go with you. 


KING SKULE. 
A safer way have we two never trodden together. 
[He opens lite gate,. the TOWNSMEN .\'land rvitllOut 1villt 
upraised weapons.] Here are we ; we come of our 
own free will ;-but strike him not in the face. 
[They pass out, hand in hand 
. the gale glides 
to. 


.. 
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A VOICE. 
Aim not, spare not ;-strike them where ye can 
Kn\G SKULE's VOICE. 
'Tis base to deal thus with chieftains. 
[A short noise 0.[ weapons 
. illen a heavy fall 
is heard j all is still for a 
011lent. 
A VOICE. 
They aloe dead, both of them! 
[TIle KING'S horn sounds. 
AXOTHER VOICE. 
There cOInes King Håkon with an his guard' 
THE CROWD. 
IIail I-Jäkon l-I:ikons
on; now have you no longer 
any foemen. 
GREGORIUS JONSSON. 
[Stops a little bejòre the corpses.] So I have come 
too late! [Enters the con'vent yard. 
DAGFlNN. 
I t had heen ill for Norway had you come sooner. 
[Calls úut.] In here, King Hãkon ! 
HAKON. 
[Slupping.] The body lies in my way! 


ÐAGFINN. 
If Hãkon Håkonsson would go forward, he must 
F3SS over Skule Bårdsson's body! 
HÁKON. 
In God's name then! 
[Steps over the cOl]Jse and comes in. 
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DAGFINN. 
At Jast you can set about your king's-work with 
free hands, In there are those you Jove; in 
Nidal'os they are ringing in peace in the land; and 
yonder he lies who was your direst foe. 
HÂKON. 
AU men misjudged hinl, reading not his secret. 
ÐAGFINN. 


His secret? 


HAKON. 
(Seizes him 
1J the arm, and says so..ft{1J.] Skule 
Bårdsson was God's step-child on earth; that was 
the secret. 
[The song of the TVomen zs heard more 
luun 
1I 
f"o11l the chapel; all the bells are 
.
till1iìJging in J+.Tidaros. 


THE END. 
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